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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


- We have a number of fixed dates 
eBudgetand , 
theNew in our public calendar. For 
Fiseal Year federal tax purposes, the year 
begins on January 1. Presidential and Con- 
gressional terms date from March 4. Elec- 
tions come a day later than the first Novem- 
ber Monday. For purposes of accounting, 
we begin the fiscal year with the first of 
July. The arrival of this date in 1922 
should remind us of a momentous change for 
the better in the management of the Govern- 
ment’s affairs from the business standpoint. 
Reformers and financial experts have long de- 
manded that we should base the aggregate 
levy of national taxes upon a carefully pre- 
pared expenditure program. For the first 
time in our history, the President has pre- 
sented to Congress such a conspectus, in the 
form known in other countries as a “budget.” 
By far the greatest achievement of the open- 
ing period of Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
was the adoption of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to provide us with an elastic volume of 
well-protected currency, and to unify the 
credit system so that the banks might help 
the business of the country in times of 
emergency rather than desert the country in 
order to save themselves. ‘The beginnings 
of the budget system are similarly creditable 
to the Harding Administration. Notable 
economies have been effected in the year now 
ending, and further savings are promised for 
the year upon which we are entering. 


It would be almost impossible to 
overstate the services that the 
Federal Reserve System was 
enabled to render to the United States in 
controlling the expansion that was produced 
by the Great War and in regulating the 
gradual deflation through which we have 
since been passing. War enactments increased 


Economy 
Secured 
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the current taxation revenues of the country 
—dquite apart from the extraordinary outlays 
that were met by the sale of bonds—from 
something like a billion dollars a year to six 
billions more or less. With reduced prices 
and corresponding decline in the country’s 
volume of business as expressed in dollars, it 
becomes urgently needful to cut down public 
expenditure severely, in order to lighten the 
burden of taxation. The new budget figures 
show many instances of retrenchment. <A 
large reduction comes with the scrapping of 
the navy following the agreements of the 
Washington Conference, and with the cut- 
ting down of the army to a skeletonized 
force of something less than 150,000 men. 


To reduce the army so severely 
while keeping in mind the im- 
portance of utilizing permanently 
the experience and the training of the past 
five years has required great study and a 
skilful adapting of means to ends. ‘The 
manner in which the War Department and 
the General Staff have codperated with the 
President and Congress in facing the demand 
for military economy deserves much praise. 
In going before the country in this year’s 
elections, the Republicans are entitled to get 
at least some credit on the score of this army 
reduction when listing their achievements in 
defense against the attacks of their opponents. 
The complete change in our naval policy, 
which affects strikingly the estimates for the 
year that begins with the present July, is a 
part of what history will set down as: the 
supreme achievement of the Harding Admin- 
istration. To say that the aggregate saving 
of $200,000,000 in this first year on naval 
expenditures is an item of importance is to 
state a fact too obvious for discussion. The 
promises on this score have been well kept. 


Naval and 
Military 
Reductions 











Value of ; % 5 
Conference in view of the inestimable value 
Agreements ¢ the agreements that were 


reached under the leadership of Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes in the conference of last 
winter. The building of competitive navies 
having been brought to an end, it will be 
possible by means of future negotiations to 
make further reduction of the actual arma- 
ments, while keeping agreed ratios of 
strength. ‘This periodical was not reluctant 
to accord praise to the Wilson Administra- 
tion for the promptness and vigor of its 
statesmanship in providing the country with 
the Federal Reserve System, the Underwood 
Tariff, and the Clayton revision of the inter- 
state commerce laws. We should come 
short of fairness and candor if at this time 
we were grudging of praise to the Harding 
Administration for the economies it is al- 
ready securing with the first year of the 
Presidential budget. Above all, praise is due 
for those international policies of confidence 
and friendship which are chiefly responsible 
for the impressive figures of reduced expendi- 
ture that the new budget has presented. 


On the strength of policies that 
were favorably impressing the 
country, the Democratic party— 
which had come into control of all branches 
of the Government in the election of 1912— 
was fortunate again in the congressional 
elections of 1914. It was not so successful 
(in the popular estimation) in its dealing 
with the preparedness question, in its Euro- 
pean policies, and in some other respects, 
during the second half of the first Wilson 
term. In consequence, the pendulum of par- 
ties swung the other way, and it was only 
by virtue of an extraordinary fluke in Cali- 
fornia that Mr. Wilson was elected for the 
second time. ‘That the country was deliber- 
ately deciding upon making a change that 
had been barely missed in 1916, was shown 
by the election of a Republican Congress in 
1918, and by the overwhelming triumph 
of the Republican presidential and congres- 
sional tickets in 1920. It is quite pertineat, 
now that the season of primary elections is 
fairly open, to consider what is to be the 
political mood of the country in this year’s 
congressional elections. It was not to be 
expected that the Democratic party would 
take its defeat of 1920 “lying down”; and 
it is working in every possible way to dis- 
credit the present management of affairs. 
The Republicans begin to show anxiety. 


The Swing 
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Parties 
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But this is a minor consideration - 








Occasional defeat makes for the 
health of both of our great par- 
ties. The growth of public opin- 
ion has been away from selfish devotion to 
parties as such. Miillions of citizens, even 
while adhering nominally to one party or the 
other, are patriotic enough to treat both 
parties as servants of the public good, rather 
than as masters. In some countries, which 
have not yet fully learned the art of popular 
government, partisanship comes little short 
of civil warfare. Except for the immoder- 
ate utterances of certain candidates, and the 
exaggerations of a diminishing number of 
party journalists, our election rivalries are 
not intense enough to disturb the general 
equanimity. The points of agreement are so 
much more extensive than the points of dif- 
ference that it is not easy to explain to the 
intelligent stranger from a foreign land why 
two intimate friends or business partners 
should be members of opposing parties, while 
they are obviously in the most sympathetic 
accord upon almost every matter, public and 
private. It is never good for a free country 
like ours, which is fully responsive to the 
public will and quite radical enough to make 
changes as fast as conditions justify, to be 
confronted on election day with discords due 
to the menace of excessive change. We are, 
therefore, fortunate in being able to restrain 
party antagonisms. With Americans in nor- 
mal times, political contests are like games. 


Defeat 
1s Not 
Disastrous 

















STUDYING THE WRONG BOOK 


From the Times (New York) 
[President Harding has begun to assert his views on 
national policies, while Congress seems more intent upon 
the approaching elections] 
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Certain newspaper writers and 
candidates who are just now in- 
dulging in slander and exaggera- 
tion are not playing the game in the right 
spirit. But they are-only a minor factor. 
There is no sound reason why Republicans 
who voted the Harding Administration into 
power a year ago last November should now 
fail to support that Administration for the 
remainder of its four-year term of office. 
In mid-term elections the attack has advan- 
tages; but in the present case the defenders 
ought to stand the shock fairly well. Regu- 
lar Democrats who desire to maintain the 
show of party revival by voting for their 
own candidates are amply justified in taking 
that course. But both parties should con- 
sider that the major game of competition 
for honors in the national arena is to be 
played in 1924. It is hard to see how any 
valuable public end is to be served by elec- 
tion this year of a Democratic House. The 
present House has at least a hundred new 
Republican members. Many of them in a 
second term would profit by what they have 
learned in these first ’prentice years. In any 
case, we shall have a Republican Administra- 
tion and almost certainly a Republican ma- 


Defense 


jority in the Senate. It would seem better 
to hold the Republicans to a full responsi- 
bility for legislation. 


ow It is a little harder to secure 
sty Action - 

Not Always approval for the statesmanship 
Statesmanship hich delays to act than for that 
which proceeds rapidly to follow out a pro- 
posed policy, or to complete a pending 
project of legislation. Yet there are times 
when inaction is a mark of good judgment, 
or when, at least, great deliberation is justi- 
fied as against offhand decisions. Undoubt- 
edly the appearance of hesitation and confu- 
sion at Washington, as regards measures that 
had been under consideration for more than 
a year, was giving the Democrats some wel- 
come opportunities for stump-speech pur- 
poses. It must be remembered that Repub- 
licans were in full control of both houses of 
Congress during the last two years of the 
Wilson Administration; and that the tariff 
work of the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which Mr. Fordney is chairman, was al- 
ready far advanced when the Republican 
President was inaugurated a year ago last 
March. The late Senator Penrose was at 
that time chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, which deals in that body with 
tariff measures. The present chairman, 
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© Edmonston 
HON. PORTER J. MC CUMBER, SENATOR FROM NORTH 
DAKOTA 


(Mr. McCumber will next March have completed 
twenty-four years of continuous service in the United 
States Senate. The death of Mr. Penrose made him 
chairman of the Finance Committee, which is in charge 
of the pending Bonus bill as well as of the Tariff bill. 
Ex-Governor Lynn J. Frazier is a candidate against Mr. 
McCumber in the Republican primaries on June 28) 


Mr. McCumber, succeeded Mr. Penrose by 
virtue of the custom of seniority in com- 
mittee promotions. Neither Senate chairman 
has been able to overcome the tendency to 
make tariff changes slowly. 


‘a The first tariff business before 
Pe the new Administration was the 
vine so-called Emergency bill, which 
was approved by President Harding on 
May 27 of last year, less than three months 
after his inauguration. ‘This had been pend- 
ing in the previous Congress for several 
months, and its final passage seemed to its 
friends a delayed and hesitant action. It 
was urgently demanded by the agricultural 
interests, and was popularly termed the 
“farmer’s tariff.” It did not in any manner 
avail to prevent the sharp drop in agricul- 
tural prices, which was chiefly due, as every- 
one knows, to the sudden termination of the 
vast export trade in food products that had 
been created by war conditions and supported 
by Government loans. It is not generally 
remembered, except by importers or those 
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connected with particular industries, that the 
principal object of this emergency tariff was 
to protect the normal domestic market here 
from being too much disturbed by what is 
known as “dumping.” ‘This bill, which was 
intended to sustain the American market for 
ordinary food products, and which did not 
hurt the consumer, also contained provisions 
that could be put into effect by executive 
action if found necessary in order to protect 
American industries of all kinds against the 
dumping of occasional cargoes of manufac- 
tured products from Germany or elsewhere 
at ruinous prices. 


The current tariff discussion— 
aimed at convincing the average 
citizen—does not sufficiently ex- 
plain the fact that we have now a reg- 
ularly established ‘Tariff Commission at 
Washington that is constantly studying 
prices, wages, and conditions of production 
in foreign lands, as bearing upon normal 
wages and prices in this country. The 
Emergency tariff, when enacted, was to 
have effect for six months,’or until super- 
seded by a permanent tariff bill into which 
it was to be absorbed. The six-months’ 
period expired last fall, however, and the 
Emergency tariff was extended so that its 
provisions remain in force. We are now liv- 
ing under the terms of the Underwood tar- 
iff, which the Democrats enacted in 1913, 
with such modifications as are contained in 
the Emergency tariff of May, 1921. There 
is all the more reason for recalling these 
dates and these items of ordinary informa- 
tion, because the newspaper reader for sev- 
eral weeks past has been following tariff 
discussions that have been far more con- 
troversial than informing. 


Some 
Everyday 
Facts 


Let us then once more recall 
the fact that Republican legis- 
lators were at work upon a gen- 
eral revision of the Underwood tariff a long 
time before they actually put the Emergency 
tariff measure on the statute books. This 
general revision (known as the Fordney 
tariff), based on prolonged public hearings, 
and upon many very valuable inquiries pur- 
sued by the Tariff Commission, was passed 
through the House of Representatives last 
summer, the date of the final vote being 
July 21. Average rates of duties as com- 
pared with the existing tariff were consider- 
ably advanced in the Fordney bill as it passed 
the House. Much more important, however, 


The 
House 
Measure 
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in its relation to many kinds of imports was 
the new plan of “American valuation.” It 
is to be assumed that most citizens are fully 
aware that our tariff laws have always pro- 
vided for two ways of levying taxes on im- 
ports. One plan is that of “specific” duties, 
and the other that of “ad valorem.” Thus 
the duty of thirty-five cents per bushel on 
wheat fixed in the emergency tariff act of 
1921 is obviously a specific duty, in contrast 
with the duty on wheat flour which was 
fixed at twenty per cent. ad valorem. If the 
permanent tariff bill as it passed the House 
last July had been accepted by the Senate and 
the President, the method of levying specific 
duties would not have been altered, but that 
of levying ad valorem duties would have 
been radically changed. 


tiie Thus if we were importing 
Question of wheat flour from Argentina, the 
Appraisal 90 per cent. would now be lev- 
ied upon the purchase price abroad. Under 
American valuation, the customs appraisers 
at New York or some other port of entry 
would ascertain the current American prices 
for the dutiable goods and collect the 20 per 
cent. accordingly. On many accounts, spe- 
cific duties ought to be levied whenever the 
practical conditions render it feasible. ‘Thus 
the emergency tariff on butter at six cents 
a pound is a much better kind of tax than 
that of 23 per cent. ad valorem on cheese. 
The present duties on textile manufactures, 
which include the four schedules of cotton, 
flax, wool and silk (schedules I, J, K, and L, 
respectively), are very elaborate and highly 
technical, partly specific but principally 
ad valorem. Few people have ever stopped 
te consider or to learn how highly differen- 
tiated are these textile industries in their 
processes and in their products. ‘The Ameri- 
can manufacturers were for obvious reasons 
in favor of levying duties upon valuations 
fixed here rather than upon prices paid in 
Japan, or France or Germany by the im- 
porters. There were impressive arguments 
on both sides of the question. The Senate 
Finance Committee was finally convinced 
that the American valuation plan would not 
now be advisable. 


The McCumber bill, which was 
pending in the Senate last month, 
besides dropping the American 
valuation plan, has made many other changes 
in the Fordney bill that had come over from 
the other house almost a year earlier. One 


Senate’s 
Bill 
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of the chief Senate features is the so-called 
“flexible” arrangement, which would enable 
the President—relying upon the Tariff Com- 
mission for information and advice—to ad- 
vance rates in case of foreign practices or 
policies adverse to the United States. Inas- 
much as both houses of Congress had been 
working with Republican majorities, on the 
floor and in all the committees, for two full 
years previous to the accession of President 
Harding, there was no possible reason why 
a Republican tariff bill should not have been 
agreed upon in advance, awaiting only the 
new President’s signature, if, indeed, the 
Democratic tariff of 1913 was believed to be 
detrimental to the interests of the country. 
When the Underwood bill was enacted, the 
Republicans were on record as proposing to 
deal with it in a drastic way as soon as 
they had the opportunity. Why, then, hav- 
ing come into power, have they been so dila- 
tory? Why have Republican Senators failed 
so completely to agree among themselves and 
with the House majority? How is it that 
they have failed to show that the general 
welfare requires a new Republican tariff, 
embodying a series of sweeping changes? 


No Clear Lhe answer is not difficult. The 
Case for Underwood tariff was in itself a 
Republican triumph, if one is to 

view our tariff controversies in the light of 
history. With strong Democratic majorities 
in both Houses, and a President who had 
been regarded as of free-trade proclivities, the 
Underwood tariff, while adding a good many 
articles to the free list, and while decidedly 
lowering the average height of the tariff wall, 
left the protection system quite intact. The 
duties on many useful articles were substan- 
tially reduced, but not sufficiently—aunless in 
exceptional instances—to break down the in- 
dustries that we were building up in the 
United States. Business adjusted itself to 
the Underwood tariff all along the line. The 
South and West had to so great an extent 
become manufacturing districts that the 
odium of demanding protective tariffs was 
no longer centered upon Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, and Boston. ‘The tariff 
seemed at the moment of enactment of the 
Underwood law—especially in view of the 
creation of the new Tariff Commission—to 
be passing out of the realm of practical party 
politics into that of scientific business. Under 
fully accepted doctrines it was best for 
America to develop symmetrically, with va- 
ried interests and with domestic markets 

















HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, SENATOR FROM 
ALABAMA 


(Mr. Underwood has been Democratic leader of the 
Senate for more than two years and has entered upon his 
second term. He previously served for twenty years in 
the House of Representatives, where as head of the Ways 
and Means Committee he led in the adoption of the so- 
called Underwood Tariff of 1913, which is still in force) 


absorbing most of our supply of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 


‘iain If any reasons exist for a repeal 

of Foreign of the Underwood tariff and the 

Commerce enactment of a totally new meas- 
ure with a much higher average of rates, 
such reasons are not to be found in the 
realm of theories. Republicans and Demo- 
crats are no longer divided by the old-time 
doctrinal shibboleths of protection and free 
trade. If higher duties are needed for Ameri- 
can industry, they are quite as important for 
Democratic business men as for those who 
vote the Republican ticket. What reason, 
then, can there be for such chagges as are 
to be found in the schedules of the Fordney- 
McCumber bill? The only rational reply is 
that the economic changes and displacements 
of the period since the Underwood tariff was 
enacted have been greater than those of any 
other decade since the Napoleonic wars. 
During a period of about five years we turned 
our especial attention to foreign markets 
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ON THE ROAD TO REELECTION 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, IIl.) 


because of war-time demands. In 1911 our 
exports were valued at about $2,000,000,000, 
and in 1920 they were $8,000,000,000. In 
1913 the value of our imports was at least 
75 per cent. of the value of our exports; 
but in 1919 the relative value of our imports 
was only about 40 per cent. 


on is to say, we were in 1919 
Home Market exporting considerably more than 
twice the value of the goods we 

were buying abroad. This represented a tre- 
mendous and violent change in conditions. 
But since 1919 we have begun to import 
again in much larger volume,—another ex- 
traordinary shift. With their paper money 
currencies, their low wage scales, and their 
urgent need of business, the European coun- 
tries are seeking American markets with 
advantages of a kind hardly known in recent 
periods before the Great War. ‘This ten- 
dency is stimulated by the existing surplus 
of available ocean shipping, which makes for 
low rates. American high wages, together 
with the faéts of currency and exchange, are 
favorable to foreign producers seeking the 
American market. They are relatively un- 
favorable for American goods in competing 
markets such as those of South America and 
of the Far East. Under existing conditions, 
we cannot hold anything like the volume of 
foreign trade that was ours at the climax of 
the war period. Certain American manufac- 
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turers, fully aware that our export market 
is to a considerable extent lost beyond recov- 
ery, are the more anxious to protect the 
American market from an undue invasion of 
cheap foreign goods. | 


The representatives of farm in- 
terests at Washington now per- 
ceive that there is no longer any 
sound argument for supplying Government 
credit to help our farmers sell their surplus 
products in Europe. The home market is 
the farmers’ revised objective. Other things 
being equal, agriculture will gain or will 
lose in accordance with the vigor and effi- 
ciency of the American consumers’ appetite. 
If there is prosperity and full employment 
in our steel mills, textile industries, pottery 
and glass factories, and so on, there will be 
good markets for the wheat and corn grow- 
ers, the producers of beef and pork, the dairy 
farmers and the cotton planters. Europe 
will of course have to buy a certain amount 
of American cotton; but members of the 
farm bloc at Washington are now aware 
that our agricultural prosperity henceforth 
is dependent upon the activity of all indus- 
tries and upon maintenance of good wages. 


Farmers 
No Longer 
Look Abroad 


Whether or not, therefore, the 
economic conditions resulting 
from the war are such as to 
make it desirable, from the standpoint of 
the nation’s prosperity, to raise the level of 
tariff rates is a question that cannot possibly 
be answered wisely in,the face of a congres- 
sional election, either by Republican advo- 
cates or by Democratic opponents. The only 
arguments for a new and higher tariff have 
to do with world-wide economic conditions. 
When the Republicans adopted their plat- 
form in 1920, diligent preliminary study had 
been given to all the planks relating to eco- 
nomic policy. The fact was recognized that 
it might be best to proceed very carefully be- 
fore making radical tariff changes, because 
of the trade conditions that were continuing 
to change with rapidity. The tariff resolu- 
tion was in the following terms: 


Not an 
Issue for 
Politics 


The uncertain and unsettled condition of inter- 
national balances, the abnormal economic and 
trade situation of the world, and the impossibility 
of forecasting accurately even the near future, 
preclude the formulation of a definite program 
to meet conditions a year hence. But the Repub- 
lican party reaffirms its belief in the protective 
principle and pledges itself to a revision of the 
tariff as soon as conditions shall make it necessary 
for the preservation of the home market for 
American labor, agriculture and industry. 
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‘That the Republican Senate, which had al- 
ready been considering tariff changes before 
the Fordney Act came to it from the other 
house, should further have delayed action 
for an entire year is unusual if not wholly 
unprecedented. But it is hardly convincing 
to say that this delay has been due simply to 
a lack of driving leadership in the Senate. 
Rather it may be attributed to the fact that 
Senators, like other intelligent men, have 
been observing the wide fluctuations in the 
volume of foreign trade, and the movements, 
up and down, of domestic prices. 


eiiciibiy. mm is hard to adjust a permanent 
Till After tariff to abnormal conditions. 
If there had been some master- 

ful leader at the head of the Finance Com- 
mittee who had been able by sheer force of 
personal and party pressure to bring the tariff 
bill to a prompt passage last fall, we should 
have known by this time something of its real 
character. But—as the debate developed in 
June with the earnest attempt to pass the 
bill through the Senate—there were many 
observers who found themselves agreeing 
with the New York Tribune that still fur- 
ther delay would be a mark of wisdom. 
More than once in its history the Republican 
party has found it disastrous to increase cus- 
toms rates with an election near at hand. 
Whether or not the proposed increase in 
rates would materially affect the cost of liv- 
ing cannot be answered offhand. It is evi- 
dent enough that Americans who are making 

















THE SPEED DEMON 
From the Post (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
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HON. PAT HARRISON, SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI 


(Mr. Byron Patton Harrison is one of the younger 
mémbers of the Senate, being in his forty-first year. 
Although he has been a Senator only about two years, 
after eight years in the House, his intense partisanship 
and his wit and fire as a debater have given him a 
nation-wide reputation) 


silk stockings or steel cutlery might desire 
higher duties for the sake of stability, with- 
out expecting to increase prices to American 
consumers. But there began to appear last 
month in important newspapers numerous 
articles on tariff schedules which took it for 
granted that increased rates would fully re- 
store war-time prices. Such articles have 
been prepared with the particular object of 
arousing women voters to support the im- 
porting interests as against the American 
manufacturers. 


We are not aware of any im- 
and proper motives that could induce 
Republican Senators to vote for 
increased tariff duties that would be likely to 
hurt them politically. That the new rates 
merely represent the demand of powerful 
lobbyists scheming for the benefit of particu- 
lar private interests, as against what is for 
the true welfare of the country, is not 
worthy of credence. The Senators who are 
supporting the new tariff are undoubtedly 
actuated by as high motives as those who 
have been opposing the measure. But the 
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advocates of higher duties are running a 
great deal of political risk. It is not clearly 
evident to the country that changed tariff 
rates are needed; and it is plain that they 
could be enacted quickly if the need should 
arise. If a tariff of five dollars a bushel on 
wheat or on corn were imposed just before 
an election, there would be plenty of po- 
litical orators, supported by newspapers, who 
would argue that this must surely take the 
bread out of the poor man’s mouth. Yet it 
would not in any manner affect current 
prices. A tariff of twenty-five dollars a pair 
might be levied on shoes; and every intelli- 
gent person ought to know that it would 
not add a penny to the American retail price 
of ordinary footwear, because we do not rely 
upon imported footwear, and there is plenty 
of domestic competition. 


Obviously, high rates will ad- 
vance the price of certain arti- 
cles of luxury for buyers who are 
not willing to have anything but the im- 
ported article. It does not follow that arti- 
cles made in this country would be materi- 


Good Politics 
as Well as 
Good Policy 

















FURNIFOLD MCLENDEL SIMMONS, SENATOR 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


(Mr. Simmons is one of the veterans of the Senate, 
who like McCumber is completing his fourth term. Wit 
the Democrats in power, he was chairman of the Finance 
Committee from 1913 to 1919. He led in passing the 
Underwood Tariff through the Senate and is foremost 
in opposing the Fordney-McCumber bill) 


HON. 


ally increased in price. In short, the whole 
business of tariff rate-making is complicated 
and difficult, and the burden of proof is upon 
those who are intent upon making changes. 
Experience shows that changing the tariff in 
the face of an election throws those who are 
responsible for such changes on the defensive. 
If the Republican Senators should frankly 
declare that final consideration of the tariff 
bill would be postponed until the session 
opening on the first Monday of December, a 
month after the congressional elections, they 
would contribute greatly to the prospects of 
the Republican party, while inflicting no 
harm whatever on the country. 


To sum up the subject: To have 
enacted a tariff bill this summer 
probably would result in hurting 
the Republicans and helping the Democrats 
in the fall elections. ‘There are no critical 
conditions, so far as the public knows, that 
demand immediate change. The anti-dumping 
clauses of the law of July, 1921, would 
continue to protect American industries as 
against ruinous foreign competition occurring 
suddenly. Congress might well adopt, sepa- 
rately, the “elastic” features of the pending 
Senate bill. Meanwhile, there is nothing to 
be alarmed about. If the tariff rates in the 
Fordney-McCumber bill were to produce 
one-half of the bad effects that certain critics 
of the measure have predicted, the Republi- 
cans would hardly carry a district in 1924, 
and the Presidential Electors would be Demo- 
crats to a man. It is not, in fact, likely that 
the buyers of ordinary articles entering into 
the living expenses of the average family 
would feel any difference at all. Ordinary 
domestic prices are not made or unmade by 
tariff rates. But the buyers of a variety of 
foreign luxuries would have to pay more, or 
else content themselves with American-made 
substitutes. Unfortunately, in an election 
season the tariff becomes a subject “for 
politics only.” , 


“For Politics 
Only’’ in an 
Election Year 


There is no more conspicuous 
fact in the history of American 
trade policies than the European 
dislike of our protective tariff wall. The 
American consuming market is by far the 
best in the entire world. Yet it is un- 
doubtedly a question of internal policy for 
every country whether it will diversify and 
support home industries or relatively empha- 
size foreign commerce. ‘The Italian Am- 
bassador to the United States last month, in 


An Outspoken 
italian 
Envoy 




















addressing a body of American business men 
as their guest, intimated that Italy would 
employ retaliatory measures if certain pro- 
posed rates were adopted by the United 
States—he named olives and lemons as items 
—although he admitted that the proposed 
increases in American customs duties were 
not very great as a whole. Ambassador 
Ricci meant only to be sincere and straight- 
forward, and had no thought of taking a 
controversial part in our pending tariff de- 
bate. The following paragraph is included 
in the press reports of his speech: 


The increase in customs ‘duties generally was 
not very high. Nevertheless, if the campaign of 
the American agriculturists carried on for a high 
protective tariff on the few olives and lemons 
which they supply for home consumption is for- 
warded, and as a result the tariff raised, the 
Italian Government will be obliged to augment 
further the duty on American agricultural prod- 
ucts imported by Italy. It is obvious that, if you 
will prevent us from selling you those products 
which are natural to our country, we shall not 
be able to purchase. Besides, if we had those 
means at our disposal we would logically rather 
spend them in another country which would not 
bar the opportunity of selling our products. 


It was clearly the right and duty 
of Ambassador Ricci to present 
to the State Department any 
suggestions coming from his own Govern- 
ment that might look toward negotiations on 
the subject of tariff reciprocity. It is not, 
however, in accordance with recognized rules 
of diplomatic conduct for a European am- 
bassador to address American audiences on 
tariff bills pending in our Congress. It is 
purely a question of American policy whether 
we are to encourage the further planting of 
olive orchards and lemon groves, or whether 
we are to look in the future to Mediterra- 
nean countries to bring us our main supplies. 
There are hundreds of articles of ordinary 
use that German, Austrian, and {Italian 
manufacturers, not to mention French and 
British, would for a certain length of time 
sell to our consumers at prices lower than 
we are now paying, if such articles were 
added to the free list. But, after the existing 
American industries had been put out of 
business by foreign competition, the price of 
the imported articles would advance rapidly. 


“Diplomatic”’ 


, We are elsewhere in this issue 

emarks of in 

Ambassador (see page 89) quoting recent 
eaaes remarks of Sir Auckland Geddes, 

British Ambassador at Washington, also 

made before an audience of business men, 
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SIGNOR ORLANDO RICCI, ITALIAN AMBASSADOR AT 
WASHINGTON 


containing references to questions of tariff 
and trade. ‘The expressions of Ambassador 
Ricci and Ambassador Geddes were severely 
criticized in the Senate by Senator Watson 
of Indiana. Upon the whole, ambassadors 
are well advised not to argue on such ques- 
tions before popular audiences. The points 
of view they present are not in danger of 
being overlooked, and the ambassadors run 
some risk of being misinterpreted. Neither 
of these two distinguished gentlemen has 
been guilty of any real offense. A prominent 
New York paper, in defending the ambassa- 
dors, asserts that our tariff is not a domestic 
but an international policy, while “prohibi- 
tion or railroad regulation” are “purely 
domestic issues.” But this distinction is un- 
sound. Protective tariffs are a limited barrier, 
while prohibition is an absolute one. We 
already had a high tariff on French cham- 
pagne, Scotch and Irish whiskeys, and foreign 
wines and liquors of all kinds. The Euro- 
pean producers of wines and liquors never 
liked these high American duties, which 
greatly limited the volume of their sales in 
the United States. But, nevertheless, they 
had a large and thriving American trade. 
Prohibition, however, shuts off this trade 
altogether, and imposes what is felt to be a 
very serious hardship upon certain European 
industries which had always enjoyed the 
benefit of American markets. 
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To say that the fixing of tariff 
rates is an international matter, 
while prohibition is solely do- 
mestic, is absurd. Even the fixing of Ameri- 
can railroad rates is a matter of very great 
interest to European countries that sell 
goods in the United States. The cargoes of 
foreign goods landing in New York and des- 
tined for distribution to consumers at, let us 
say, Kansas City, Omaha, or points farther 
West, may find it impossible to compete on 
former terms with American products, quite 
regardless of tariff rates, if advances in 
Government-regulated railroad rates from 
the seaboard to the Missouri River have to 
be paid before the consuming market is 
reached. It is undoubtedly the business of 
diplomatic and consular agents to keep their 
own governments informed as to changes in 
the internal policies of the countries to which 
they are accredited. Most of. the larger 
domestic policies of a country like ours are 
of interest to foreign governments. ‘Thus the 
banking and currency policies of any impor- 
tant country must have their effect abroad. 


All Trade 
Policies Are 
“International” 


Existing currency conditions in 
European countries are 
detrimental to the United States; 
and American Ambassadors are observing 
these conditions and undoubtedly reporting 
upon them. It was stated last month that the 
British Government is resorting to various 
measures to increase cotton production in 
other parts of the world, so that British in- 
dustries may be less dependent upon the 


National 
Policies Interest most 
Diplomats 

















INVITATION TO THE HAGUE—A BOOK-AGENT’S 
PERSISTENCE 
From the News (Detroit, Michigan) 
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American cotton crop. This is a matter of 
interest to us, but not a matter for the 
American Ambassador to argue about in 
speeches before the business men of Man- 
chester or Liverpool. It is an intelligent 
and worthy public policy to promote cotton 
growing wherever the fibre can be produced. 
It is similarly reasonable to promote the 
extension of olive orchards in California, and 
to increase the growth of citrus fruits in 
Florida and Porto Rico as well as in Cali- 
fornia. The Canadian policy of tariff 
preference for Great Britain is of concern 
to the United States, but it lies wholly 
within the admitted rights of the Dominion. 
If we should succeed in convincing ourselves 
—and our neighbors at the same time—of 
the many benefits that would result from 
reciprocity across international lines in North 
America, that would be worth while. 


ial The European difficulties that 
in Deadlocked made it impossible at the Genoa 
. Conferences Conference to reach definite 
agreements about matters of major impor- 
tance are quite likely to present the same 
stubborn resistance in the Hague confer- 
ence. ‘This later conclave opened on June 
15, and was commonly regarded as in 
effect an adjourned session of the Genoa 
meeting. The student of newspaper dis- 
patches day by day is likely to grow con- 
fused, with the multiplicity of words and 
the lack of definite information. Many such 
readers will find relief in the clear interpre- 
tations of Mr. Simonds as presented from 
month to month in our pages. His review in 
the present number of the situations follow- 
ing the Genoa Conference is illuminating. 
From many expressions, not only in Euro- 
pean newspapers, but in statements by re- 
sponsible officials, there is an increasing dis- 
position to attack the United States for one 
thing or for another. ‘These aspersions are 
so wholly unjust that they can only serve to 
convince the United States of the necessity 
at the present time of pursuing our own 
policies with firmness and without misgiv- 
ings. It would be quite impossible for us 
to accept. dictation from the-group of foreign 
statesmen who are now at loggerheads with 
one another over their own affairs. 


Better Condi- Lhere is a steady return toward 

tions Apart economic efficiency throughout 
from Politics 

Europe. The proposal that an 

immense international loan be made to Ger- 

many with which to make reparation pay- 
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ments involved too many political as well as 
financial complications to have been agreed 
upon last month. Mr. J. P. Morgan was 
the American representative of a committee 
of international bankers which had been 
asked by the Reparations Commission to 
meet in Paris and give technical advice. The 
French representative did not agree with his 
colleagues from other countries, in a report 
which failed in part to sustain the French 
view regarding reparations. It would be a 
great step toward peace and prosperity if 
international problems of finance could be 
adjusted. But, meanwhile, the industry of 
the European populations will earn a sub- 
stantial measure of improvement, quite 
regardless of matters at issue between gov- 
ernments. Even in Russia, things are 
improving in ordinary, private aspects; and 
elsewhere in Europe—apart from politics— 
there are signs of improvement. 


‘ini Conditions being as they are in 
0 ‘ @ 
Has Earned Europe, therefore, it is probable 
that the American voters this 
year will be ready to sustain President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes in their 
declination to send delegates to Genoa, and 
in their further refusal to be officially repre- 
sented in the conference at The Hague. At 
no time in our entire history have American 
relations with foreign countries been more 
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Russian petroleum is what the European diplomats 
are after! 


From Humamnité (Paris, France) 
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“MADE IN GERMANY” 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 


[The Russian Prime Minister, Lenin, is represented 
as a fearsome toy jack-in-the-box] 


free from serious problems or questions of 
dispute than at the present time. Nothing 
nowadays is heard of the differences with 
Japan that the world, only last year, be- 
lieved to be leading toward war. Japan is 
making no preparation for future conflict 
with the United States, nor is America plan- 
ning any aggressive policies in the Pacific. It 
was announced last month that Baron Kato, 
who was the active head of the Japanese 
delegation at the Washington Conference, 
had been selected as the new Japanese Pre- 
mier. It was further reported that an 
important cabinet post, perhaps that of 
Foreign Minister, had been offered to the 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, Mr. 
Shidehara. But, according tp a dispatch of 
June 12, Viscount Uchida remains at the 
head of Foreign Affairs, and the other mem- 
bers are men of prominence and experience, 
the cabinet being national rather than parti- 
san. Viscount Uchida has stated that the 
Washington agreements would soon be rati- 
fied, and the new cabinet promises to carry 
out in spirit as well as in letter the under- 
standings of the recent conference. 


eis So far as Chinese affairs are 
Nee Batter concerned, the great desire of the 
United States is to see that 

country emerge from its internal dissensions 
and establish an efficient central government. 
Following the military climax that was 
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HON. WILLIAM §S,. FIELDING, CANADIAN MINISTER 
OF FINANCE 


(Mr. Fielding is a veteran journalist of Halifax, who 
has been in public life for forty years and is perhaps the 
most experienced tariff and taxation authority in all of 
North America, He took part in negotiating the reci- 
procity agreement of 1911 which failed of ratification, and 
he continues to favor reciprocity with the United States) 


explained to our readers by Professor Paul 
Monroe last month, the situation at Peking 
seems to be moving toward harmony. Li 
Yuan-hung, the former President of China, 
who retired, in 1917, under pressure from 
the militarists, has been accorded the presi- 
dency again by General Wu Pei-fu, the vic- 
torious leader who defeated Chang Tso-lin 
and who is now seeking the reunification of 
China under the old parliament. Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, head of the South China Govern- 
ment at Canton, was not ready last month 
to submit to the presidency of Li, but some 
of the most important members of the Canton 
Government were reported as having ac- 
cepted office in the new régime at Peking. 
Among these was Dr. Wu-Ting-fang, who 
was said to have taken the Premiership. 
It begins to look as if the period of military 
factionalism in China might be approaching 
an end. With the new and hopeful policies 
of outside nations toward China, as agreed 
upon under American leadership at Wash- 
ington, the general situation in the Far East 
seems less ominous than heretofore, 


ii In going before. the country on 
Latin-American its record, the Administration 
ipeinia may properly claim credit for 
having brought about the friendly conference 
now proceeding at Washington between 
Chile and Peru for the settlement of their 
long-standing differences. It was not ex- 
pected that the negotiations would proceed 
very rapidly, but it is still hoped that they 
may prove successful. Our relations with 
Mexico are steadily improving, and the Ad- 
ministration can give a good account of all 
of its efforts to promote harmony in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Mexican Finance 
Minister, Mr. de la Huerta, as the head of 
an official party, has recently visited Wash- 
ington and New York for intimate confer- 
ences upon Mexico’s various financial prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly Mexico is capable of 
meeting all her obligations when terms and 
conditions are adjusted. Besides conferring 
with international bankers in New York, 
Mr. de la Huerta met leaders of the oil 
industry for further discussion of the special 
Mexican taxes to which the oil industry is 
now subjected. We are publishing in the 
present number of the REviEw oF REvIEws 
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HON. ADOLFO DE LA HUERTA, MEXICAN MINISTER 
OF FINANCE 


(Sr. de la Huerta left Mexico on May 24 to spend 
some time in New York conferring with a committee of 
American and European bankers on problems connected 
with Mexico’s foreign debt and the interests of for- 
eigners in railroad and oil properties. It was reported on 
June 14 that the negotiations were proceeding hopefully) 
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CHILEAN AND PERUVIAN NEGOTIATORS WITH SECRETARY HUGHES AT THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING IN 


WASHINGTON 
(They are, left to right, front row; Dr. Alejandro Alvarez [Chile], Dr. Luis Izqierdo [Chile], Sr. Carlos Aldunate 
[Chile], Secretary Hughes, Dr. Meliton F. Porras [Peru], Hernan Velarde [Peru], and Dr. Solon Polo [Peru] 


Back row, left to right: [Secretaries] Sefior Don Jorge Silva Yoacham [Chile], Sefior Don Luis Feliu 


[Chile], 


Sefior Javier Buenavista [Peru], and Sefior Aramburu [Peru]) 


an extended discussion of the methods and 
results of intervention of the United States 
in the affairs of Santo Domingo and Haiti. 
Lieutenant Tinker has studied the facts with 
diligence, and he upholds not only the 
motives that have actuated the authorities at 
Washington, but he also writes.with a well- 
established conviction that the work of the 
American Navy in the two halves of this 
island, which have suffered so greatly from 
political mismanagement, has been of immense 
benefit to the inhabitants in protecting their 


them from outside dangers. American policies 
in the West Indies are not to be regarded 
as partisan. It was during the presidency 
of Mr. Wilson that the Navy undertook its 
work in Santo Domingo and also in Haiti. 
There is the better reason, therefore, for 
praising the Harding Administration in that 
it has not reversed such policies. ‘The cele- 
bration of Brazil’s centennial will not be 
overlooked by the United States. 





The energy and ability with 
which our Canadian neighbors 
meet their public problems are 
recognized in the United States with growing 
admiration. Mr. McGillicuddy of Toronto 


Canada's 
Fiseal 
Policies 


domestic peace as well as in safeguarding ° 


sums up for our readers in this issue the 
recent Dominion discussion of Oriental immi- 
gration. On June 12 the Minister of 
Finance, Mr. W. S. Fielding, made a speech 
concluding a four weeks’ debate in the Par- 
liament at Ottawa on Canada’s new fiscal 
budget. We hope in the near future to 
publish an article upon the financial policies 
laid down by Mr. Fielding and now adopted. 
It is worth while to note that this. able 
statesman, who has recently visited Washing- 
ton and conferred with our officials, is out- 
spoken in favor of reciprocity. It would be 
very fortunate if our leaders at Washington, 
regardless of party, should rise above all 
local and temporary prejudices, and take the 
far-seeing and statesmanlike view of relations 
with our neighbors on the north. New de- 
tails in domestic tax laws have been under 
discussion in Canada, and it is interesting to 
note that the new tariff provides for valua- 
tion on the English basis, in case of imports 
from a paper-money country like Germany. 


ie The preliminary contests of this 

indiana and ee 

the Party's political year have shown greater 
irility independence and keener interest 

on the part of the voters than had been 

anticipated. Thus there was no doubt as 
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COLONEL SMITH W. BROOKHART, NOMINEE OF IOWA 
REPUBLICANS FOR THE SENATE 


to Mr. Beveridge’s inherent strength with 
the Republicans of Indiana; but, down to 
the very day of the nominating primaries, 
there was doubt whether enough voters 
would shake off their apathy to go to the 
polls and overcome the efforts of the regular 
machine. It does not follow that the organ- 
ized party plans were reprehensible. The 
attempt to renominate Senator New was as 
legitimate as the effort to secure the nomi- 
nation for Senator Beveridge. But the suc- 
cess of Mr. Beveridge was notable because it 
testified to the capacity of Republican voters 
for making their own nominations, instead 
of having nominations made for them by 
political machines. The proposal to carry 
the State for Senator New on the explicit 
ground that he was a close friend of Presi- 
dent Harding and an unquestioning supporter 
of the Administration was a complete failure. 


-- Tt does not follow that this 
A Harding Si ot 
Victory, ~ result involved any criticism of 
in Effect 


the Republican Administration, 
much less any verdict against either the 
President or his policies. On the contrary, 
the Beveridge victory greatly strengthened 
Republicans everywhere at a time when the 
party was apparently losing much of the 
prestige of 1920; and thus it was in reality 
a Harding victory also. ‘Too easy a success 
for Senator New in May would have meant 


too certain a victory for the Democrats in 
November. This is said without disparage- 
ment of Mr. New, but with reference to 
what we may call atmospheric political con- 
ditions. Thus the Indiana primary was 
something more than an ordinary rivalry 
between two candidates. It expressed a 
definite purpose on the part of the voters of 
Indiana to keep the Republican party alive 
and in power for some time yet to come. 
This could be done only by acting seriously 
and independently, and by rejecting the 
dictation of machine politicians. 


tsb It is not to be doubted that the 
Vietory in vigor with which the Hoosier 
Pennsylvania Renublicans asserted their right 
to nominate candidates of their own choosing 
had a most timely and profound effect upon 
the psychology of Republicanism in Penn- 
sylvania. Gifford Pinchot was not primarily 
discussing national issues—a thing that 
Beveridge was doing with remarkable skill 
and force—but Mr. Pinchot was expressing 
the same spirit of candor and of indepen- 
dence, while dealing more immediately with 
the affairs of his State. This was appro- 
priate, because Pinchot was running for the 
governorship, while Beveridge was running 
for the United States Senate. The vote in 
Pennsylvania meant, so far as Pinchot was 
concerned, that the people of that great 
commonwealth believed it worth while to 
see what so eminent and so unselfish a fight- 
ing reformer as Gifford Pinchot could do to 
improve the government of the State if he 
were given a term at the head of affairs. 
Mr. Pinchot is a Republican, and a supporter 
of the Administration. In Pennsylvania, of 
course, the nomination this year assures 
election in November. 


mm The success of Senator George 
e Keystone ° ° 
State inthe Wharton Pepper in_ securing 
Senate approval by a great majority had 
no particular bearing upon supposed issues 
between regulars and progressives. It was 
the endorsement of a man of rare ability and 
of transparent honesty, who has already 
shown in the Senate that he will speak and 
vote as he believes to be right with entire 
courage. Senator Pepper had not believed 
in the pending bonus act, but this did not 
hurt him in the primaries. He had voted to 
seat Senator Newberry, because as a lawyer 
he believed this to be in accordance with his 
duty in view of the evidence in that case. 
Many Pennsylvania citizens would have 
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preferredto have: Mr. Pepper. vote. the other 
way ; but they had confidence:in the straight- 
forwardness of their new Senator and gave 
him their continued support. The other 
Senatorial nominee, Major David A. Reed, 
from western Pennsylvania, will undoubtedly 
be elected in November, and his reputation 
is that of a brilliant and capable lawyer. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it would’ seem 
reasonable to hold the view that results in 
Pennsylvania, far from indicating anything 
like a deep factionalism, show an unexpected 
degree of Republican vitality. 


,. The Eastern newspapers, which 
Brookhart’s : 
victory had been endeavoring to con- 
infowa vince themselves and their read- 
ers that the Indiana and. Pennsylvania 
primaries proved the failure of the Harding 
Administration to hold the confidence of the 
Republican voters, again adduced the Iowa 
results of June 5 as in further support of 
their contention. It would seem rather 
fanciful, however, to regard the nomination 
of Col. Smith W. Brookhart to the United 
States Senate as a triumph for progressive 
principles over a carefully laid scheme of 
“Old Guard” reactionaries. Under the 


primary law in Iowa, when there are several 
candidates for an office, the one who leads 
is nominated if he has secured as much as 
35 per cent. of the total vote. In the recent 





HON. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, SENATOR FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr. Pepper, who was appointed by Governor Sproul 
to take the seat made vacant by the death of Senator 
Penrose, was endorsed in the recent Republican primaries 
by an overwhelming vote. He is a distinguished lawyer 
and an eminent citizen of Philadelphia) 
July—z2 
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MAJOR DAVID A, REED, WHO HAS BEEN NOMINATED 
FOR THE SENATE BY PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICANS 
(Mr. Reed is a member of the Pittsburgh law firm of 
which the late Senator Knox. was formerly at the head) 
primary, Col. Brookhart. received about 
41 per cent. (less than 300,000 votes in all 
having been cast). Five other candidates, 
Mr. Clifford: Thorne, Charles E:. Pickett, 
Leslie E. Francis,-Congressnian Burton F. 
Sweet, and Claude M.. Stanley, received in 
the aggregate about 59 per cent. of the votes. 
If- the results. had given Brookhart. only 
34 per cent. of-the total, the election would 
have been thrown into a convention; and it 
is asserted that in such case. the ‘voters who 
did not favor Brookhart might have combined 
on somebody else. 


eile This by no means proves that 
Oneand the victory of Colonel Brook- 
” hart was a triumph over a 
scheme of the “Old Guard” to throw the 
nomination into a convention. Mr. Brook- 
hart made a strong run two years ago in the 
primaries against Senator Cummins, on the 
score of opposition to the Cummins-Esch 
Railway act. Mr. Clifford Thorne, who 
stood next highest in the poll last month, is 
also an opponent of the Railway act, par- 
ticularly those clauses which take the intra- 
state power over rates away from _ local 
commissions. The voters of Iowa have been 
very mich stirred up over these railroad 




















© Harris & Ewing, 


HON. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. Daugherty had been an Ohio lawyer for forty 
years, when he entered Mr. Harding’s Cabinet, his home 
for almost thirty years having been in Columbus. He 
was in charge in 1920 of Mr. Harding’s candidacy for 
the presidency, and he is regarded as the most active 
politician and party man in the Cabinet) 


questions; and the broad statesmanship of 
Senator Cummins, who has always been a 
leader of the progressives, has not been fully 
appreciated by his fellow Republicans of 
Iowa. Mr. Rawson, who holds the Kenyon 
seat temporarily by appointment, was Ken- 
yon’s close friend and campaign manager; 
yet we are told in the Eastern Democratic 
press that Rawson himself was the Old 
Guard favorite who was to have been named 
in a convention! Iowa Republicanism has 
not for a good while been throttled by a 
reactionary machine. It merely happens that 
Mr. Brookhart has been regarded as more 
radical than most of the Iowa progressives. It 
would seem that all of the candidates, how- 
ever, were pretty much alike in supporting 
the “farm bloc” views and policies. 


The spirit of independence that 
had permeated the earlier pri- 
maries was evidently resulting in 
the emergence of independent candidates in 
States where there had not appeared to be 


Primaries 
in Other 
States 
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any sharp difference of opinion. Thus it had 
not been expected until recently that Senator 
Kellogg would have any opposition in the 
Minnesota primaries on June 20. But Judge 
Oscar Hallam afterwards entered the lists 
as a contestant, with evidence of some sup- 
port. It also turned out that Senator 
Frederick Hale was not to be renominated 
unanimously in Maine on that same day, 
June 20, although there was no apparent 
reason to suppose that Hale would be de- 
feated. However, the candidacy of Frank 
E. Guernsey of Aroostook County was be- 
ginning to seem rather significant in the 
opening days of June. Since Senator 
McCumber of North Dakota had become 
chairman of the Finance Committee, placing 
him in charge both of bonus and tariff legis- 
lation, it was natural that his chances of 
renomination should have attracted atten- 
tion. Former Senator Gronna had an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for the place, 
but his death occurred on May 4. After- 
wards, ex-Governor Lynn Frazier decided 
to run. The North Dakota primaries occur 
on June 28. The Non-Partisan League and 
other groups in North Dakota have been 
opposing Mr. McCumber, but his defeat did 
not seem probable as the primary date 
approached. 


Primaries in the President’s own 

Ropebizane State of Ohio do not occur 
until August 8. The last day 

for filing candidacy papers was June 10. 
Several prominent Republicans had been sug- 
gested for the senatorship last spring, but all 
had withdrawn in favor of Representative 
Simeon D. Fess, the contest having reference 
to the Senate seat now held by a Democratic 
incumbent, Hon. Atlee Pomerene, who will 
run for another term. On June 9, the 
Hon. Charles Dick of Akron, who was at 
one time a Republican Senator, filed papers 
as a rival of Mr. Fess. Mr. Dick was a can- 
didate in 1916 against Harry M. Daugherty 
and Myron T. Herrick. Mr. Herrick car- 
ried the primaries by a large majority, but 
was defeated at the polls in November by 
Senator Pomerene. Mr. Daugherty, who is 
now in the Cabinet as Attorney General, is 
under concentrated fire from Democratic 
sources, as a part of the plan of attack upon 
the Administration for the benefit of Demo- 
cratic congressional candidates. Most of the 
assaults upon Mr. Daugherty do not relate 
to his conduct in the office of Attorney 
General, but to incidents in his previous politi- 
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cal career. Whether or not these incessant on- 
slaughts are injuring the prestige of the 
Administration or hampering the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the important business 
now before it of investigating and prosecuting 
those guilty of fraudulent conduct in war 
contracts, is not at this moment a question 
to be answered conclusively. The attacks 
upon the Attorney General have been led by 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas, whose parti- 
san keenness begins to rival that of Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Daugherty is bending every effort to 
make a good record in the great post that he 
occupies. For some weeks past he has been 
organizing a special legal force, and is 
assuming personal charge of the war-fraud 
cases to which reference has been made. 


, Until very recently it had not 
The President P ° 
Demands Ship appeared that President Harding 
Subsidies meant to assume open and vigor- 
ous leadership in matters of pending legisla- 
tion. He had, indeed, months ago let it be 
known that he would veto a soldiers’ bonus 
bill unless such a measure were accompanied 
by a satisfactory plan for raising the money 
by taxation. Our readers are well aware 
that the Senate last month was still struggling 
with the bonus bill as a rival of the tariff 
bill for final action. The President came 
forward last month, however, with state- 
ments which made it plain that he was more 
concerned to have the proposed ship-subsidy 
bill passed at the present session than any 
other measure. Mr. Lasker, who has been 
at the head of the reorganized Shipping 
Board for a year, is strongly urging the 
need of the subsidies as the only means by 
which we can utilize the great fleet that we 
now possess. The President is convinced 
that the subsidy policy would prove a success, 
and that a failure to adopt it would be disas- 
trous not only to our ambitions for an 
American Merchant Marine but also to our 
foreign trade. The President had served 
notice upon Congress that if there should be 
adjournment without action on the subsidy 
bill he would call it in special session. 


iainieiiies The most striking business and 


of Steel) industrial news of June was con- 
cerned with the combination of 
several of the largest “independent” iron and 
steel companies, after the fashion of the 
epoch-making creation of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1901. Originally, this 
last movement toward larger units in steel 


Concerns 
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manufacturing contemplated the merging of 
seven concerns, of which the Bethlehem, 
Midvale, Republic, and Lackawanna were 
the most considerable. This project was 
stopped by the coup of Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, head of the Bethlehem Company, in 
acquiring the Lackawanna Steel Company 
and combining it with the Bethlehem: A 
little later came the news that a merger of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance, the Republic 
Iron & Steel and the Inland Steel Company 
had been arranged. 


* Before the World War, the steel 
easons . . 

forthe and iron-making plants of the 
Merging Impulse nited States had already grown 
to a point where the mills could be kept 
running at capacity only in the compara- 
tively brief periods when activity in trade 
and steel consumption were at their height. 
The extraordinary demands of war for iron 
and steel brought, of course, a sudden and 
extensive further increase in plants. With 
the cessation of war-time consumption and 
the beginning of a period of falling prices 
and intense competition for business, the po- 
sition of the steel manufacturers was very 
dificult indeed. In 1921 none of the large 
companies, not even the United States Steel 
Corporation with its exceptionally favorable 
costs, succeeded in earning its interest and 
dividends, and nearly all of them showed 
large deficits even before their preferred divi- 
dends. It has been a situation where any 
weakness—in cost of production, in insufh- 
cient working capital, in the command of 
adequate fuel and ore supplies—might be 
disastrous. Hence the urgent impulse to 
combine, for well-codrdinated strength and 
for any reduction of cost per ton of manu- 
factured product that could be attained by 
cutting administrative expenses and re- 
arranging the scheme of distribution. 


i Thus there will now be three 

° “cc ” e 
Publio'e steel trusts instead of one. 
The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration remains, however, much the largest 
unit in the business, with something like 47 
per cent. of the total steel-manufacturing ca- 
pacity of the country. This is about four 
times the capacity, measured in steel-ingot 
production, of the new North American 
Steel Company, created by the combination 
of the Midvale, Republic, and Inland con- 
cerns, and slightly more than four times the 
producing capacity of the Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna merger. Inquiry has _ been 
begun as to the effect on the public’s inter- 
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ests of these latest moves toward centraliza- 
tion in the steel business. —Thhe Federal Trade 
Commission has undertaken an investigation 
of the matter, and Mr.. Samuel Untermyer, 
for the New York State Lockwood Commit- 
tec, has already examined at length the bank- 
ers and steel men concerned in the venture. 
Mr. Untermyer reached the conclusion as 
to the North American Steel consolidation 
that it was not contrary to the public’s inter- 
ests. ‘The Federal Trade Commission has 
given evidence of being less complacent; but 
the Administration’s real attitude is probably 
more nearly represented by Mr. Hoover, 
who believes that no obstruction should be 
offered to industrial consolidations so long as 
they are economically sound. 


P It is rather the fashion to dis- 
re They ‘ 
“Economically cuss the theory of trade combi- 

Sound”? nation from the standpoint of 
deciding whether the idea is sound or un- 
sound, social or unsocial. But it is clear 
that some combinations are sound economi- 
cally while others are not, and that one may 
be sound at one time and under a given man- 
agement and be unsound at another time and 
under a different management. Certainly 
the United States Steel Corporation has 
demonstrated that it was an economically 
sound industrial project. In the recent ex- 
amination of steel managers, Mr. Gary testi- 
fied on the stand that the Corporation could 
produce steel at a cost something like $3 
per ton less than its important competitors, 
this being effected by its ownership of ore- 
carrying railroads, the favorable distribution 
of the plants, and administrative efficiency. 
This is the acid-test of economic soundness 
in industry, and a very great achievement,— 
the ability to save $3 per ton on 20,000,000 
tons of product. Nor is the fear of monop- 
oly and monopoly prices justified by the re- 
cent history of the steel industry in America. 
In spite of the decisive differential in the 
costs of the Steel Corporation, which on 
paper should allow it to drive other plants 
out of existence and charge the consumer 
what it pleased, we have seen the prices of 
steel and iron products falling, since 1920, 
more than any other commodities except 
products of the farm. 


The large American steel-manu- 
facturing units have been criti- 
cized more intelligently for cer- 
tain aspects of their labor policies than for 
their tendency to monopoly and _ price- 


The 12-Hour 
Working 
Day 


gouging. In most of them, including the 
United States Steel Corporation, the twelve- 
hour day, seven days in the week, still persists, 
after the practice has been under fire for 
more than fifteen years, and in a world that 
has pretty generally advanced to the stand- 
ard of an eight-hour day. It should, of 
course, be obvious to the layman, who knows 
nothing of the technical side of the matter, 
that such intelligent men as Judge Gary and 
his fellow captains in the steel industry must 
have exceptional reasons for retaining this 
policy. As a matter of fact, there are very 
urgent technical factors peculiar to the steel 
industry which make it anything but an 
easy matter to change the twelve-hour day in 
certain departments. The basic reason is 
that these departments are operated continu- 
ously; that labor shifts can be made, there- 
fore, only in even fractions of twenty-four 
hours and that the only conceivable change 
would be one to three shifts of eight hours 
each. This is a very considerable step to 
take all at once, and not even the Steel Cor- 
poration has felt that it was able to stand 
the vertical increase in costs that would re- 
sult if there should still be left many sturdy 
competitors employing the cheaper labor 
method. It is also undoubtedly true that 
the twelve-hour day in the steel mills is not 
nearly so exacting and brutal as it sounds. 
The men employed on these shifts do not 
by any means work continuously through the 
twelve hours. The nature of their routine 
is such that they work for a short time and 
then smoke or talk, or even sleep, until they 
go back to their task. The workmen are 
chiefly foreigners who are inured to this life, 
which, with its comparatively high rate of 
pay, leaves them not altogether dissatisfied, 
to say the least. 


In spite of the fact that these 
workmen of foreign extraction 
are probably finding their lives 
no more unsatisfactory than many others, 
and that the method of work described above 
has brought the steel mills to be more or less 
their club and meeting-place in the intervals 
between tasks, there has been a strong feel- 
ing in the steel business, as well as out of it, 
that the system should be changed if it 
should become practicable to change it. On 
May 18, President Harding took a hand in 
this problem, bringing forty-one of the lead- 
ing steel makers in the country to dinner at 
the White House for a long discussion of the 
practicability of abolishing the twelve-hour 


The President 
Takes a 
Hand 
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day. ‘The steel captains agreed readily to 
the President’s sympathetic suggestions and 
empowered Judge Gary, as president of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to make a scientific report on 
the feasibility of meeting public sentiment 
by abolishing the twelve-hour working day. 
The President tactfully avoided giving any 
impression whatever of Government inter- 
ference in the private business of making 
steel. He reminded his guests that we 
should soon probably be in a great industrial 
revival, and that the time to do away with 
the excessively long working day was 
obviously the immediate future, before the 
mills were running at capacity. The par- 
ticularly valuable feature of the President’s 
suggestions in this vexing industrial problem 
is, of course, the possibility of obtaining 
unanimous action. It is very much easier to 
conceive of the steel industry as a whole 
abolishing the twelve-hour day than to con- 
ceive of one or a few plants taking such 
action, only to be put to a severe disadvantage 
with those competitors who kept to the old 
method of two shifts. 


s Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ecretary 
Hoover’s Fair ment of Commerce also has been 
Goal Prices Showing the velvet hand in tak- 
ing hold of difficult and controversial indus- 
trial problems. After advising with various 
committees of coal producers in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Hoover announced on the last day 
of May that maximum fair prices for bitu- 
minous coal had been fixed for various dis- 
tricts in order to prevent “runaway” prices 
during the protracted strike. Under Mr. 
Hoover’s plan there are committees for their 
various respective districts who have agreed 
or will agree with him on the fair price for 
coal at the mines. No other pressure was 
brought to bear by the Department of Com- 
merce than moral suasion. As the Sherman 
law would forbid any agreement between the 
operators as to the price of coal, even though 
the agreement was clearly in the interest of 
the public, it. was arranged that the indi- 
vidual operators should agree with Mr. 
Hoover on the reasonable price in their 
respective selling districts. Mr. Hoover an- 
nounced that the production of coal in the 
non-union mines was then running about 
5,000,000 tons a week, with consumption 
between 8,000,000 and 8,500,000, resulting 
in withdrawals from accumulated supplies of 
over 3,000,000 tons a week. He looked 


forward to some slight increase in production. 


‘ The figures given by Mr. Hoover 
ofthe. as to current production of coal 
Coal Strike yeferred exclusively to bitumi- 
nous. In the anthracite fields-the entire body 
of 150,000 union miners were still on strike, 
and the total current production was not 
appreciable. Various efforts have been made 
to bring the anthracite miners and the opera- 
tors together. In the last days of May a pro- 
posal from the operators to reduce wages 21 
per cent. and arrange five-year contracts with 
annual adjustments of pay was rejected by 
the mine workers, who answered with a de- 
mand for a 20 per cent. wage increase, com- 
plete union recognition, and an actual eight- 
hour day with punitive overtime. The 
unions reiterated their charge that the price 
of anthracite coal to the domestic consumer 
was high not because of labor costs, but be- 
cause of freight rates and ‘monopoly 
profits.” The union contends that $5 a ton 
is added to the retail price of coal by these 
factors. So far as the bituminous industry 
is concerned, there is some ground for the 
vague optimism of the consuming public. It 
is a fact that some non-union coal districts 
even now are not operating to capacity, and 
much of the newly mined coal is awaiting 
buyers. In the anthracite fields, however, 
the apathy of the public may be rudely 
jostled. After two months and a half the 
strike showed no progress toward settlement, 
and it is difficult to see how a shortage of hard 
coal can be avoided next winter. As anthracite 
can be mined only by skilled workers, the 
prospect for breaking the strike is not hopeful. 


x On May 24 the Interstate Com- 
reight aa 
Rates merce Commission ordered a 
Reduced = reduction of 10 per cent. in rail- 
road freight rates below those which were 
put into effect on August 26, 1920. The 
present passenger fares and surcharges on 
Pullman fares were left unchanged. Owing 
to the fact that the railroads have since 
August of 1920 voluntarily made reductions 
in certain classes of traffic, notably farm 
products, the new order of the Commission 
does not mean a reduction of 10 per cent. 
from the actual present levels. On the 1921 
volume of traffic a rate decrease of 10 per 
cent. would have meant $450,000,000 annual 
loss of income to the carriers; but because of 
these voluntary reductions already made, the 
actual loss of income from the new ruling 
is estimated by the most competent railroad 
authorities at about $250,000,000, or scarcely 
so much as 6 per cent. of last year’s traffic. 
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oii At the same time the Commerce 

Important Commission handed down a deci- 

Rulings sion’ as to the. rate of earnings 
the railroads as a whole should be allowed, 
and as to the official valuation of the roads 
which are more basically important than the 
current reduction in rates. It will be remem- 
bered that for two years, up to last March 1, 
the railroads had been operating under the 
provisions of the Esch-Cummins law, and 
had been allowed, theoretically, to earn as 
much as 5% per cent. on a tentative valua- 
tion of $18,900,000,000, with an additional 
Y, of 1 per cent. to be allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for expendi- 
tures and improvements which were not 
directly concerned in producing profits. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was, under 
this law, directed to prescribe rates which 
would, as nearly as might be, produce this 
percentage of earnings. As a matter of fact, 
the railroads did not make in either of the 
two years anything like this rate of profit, 
nor is there any assurance under the new 
ruling of the Commission that they will do 
so. The only absolutely certain result is 
that if any fortunate individual railroads do 
succeed in earning a return above the new 
percentage, they will have to divide the ex- 
cess with the Government. The confirmation 
of the $18,900,000,000 valuation of the rail- 
roads of the country is the more interesting 
because of the many aggressive criticisms that 
this figure was from six billion to eight billion 
dollars too high. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has had a constantly increasing 
body of evidence in the accumulating reports 
of the physical valuation experts, and _ this 
last decision as to what the nation’s railroad 
plant is worth is based on more exact 
evidence than any previous opinion. 


hentia Railroad executives and _stock- 

Bring holders naturally ask why the 
More Traffie? Commission should cut such a 
considerable sum from the gross earnings of 
the carriers, when in neither of the two trial 
years of the present system were their actual 
net earnings anywhere near so much as were 
prescribed as proper in the legislation govern- 
ing the matter. Congress prepared a new 
and elaborate plan .for the railroads which 
specified 514 per cent. as the net income they 
should receive, and instructed the Commerce 
Commission to arrange rates that would pro- 
duce these earnings. ‘The Commission ar- 
ranged certain rates, and the earnings were 
for two years not much more than half the 
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rate prescribed. Why, then, should there 


now come a reduction in rates? The Com-| 


merce Commission would‘ answer such a 
question by contending that the rates had 
become so high as to cut down traffic in some 
instances, and more importantly, would add 
that the country is now entering on a period 
of greater industrial activity which will give 
a larger volume of traffic. If the Commis- 
sion has guessed aright as to returning pros- 
perity, the results may be fair to the rail- 
roads; if it has guessed wrongly, they are 
going to be in a bad way. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that the railroad busi- 
ness must be sufficiently attractive to the in- 
vestor to persuade him to buy new issues of 
railroad stocks. The roads have already 
issued too many bonds in proportion to their 
entire capital structures. For the past ten 
years investors have had so little confidence 
in the financial prospects of the roads that a 
proposal to sell stock to the public in almost 
any of them, is considered fantastic. 


. A more real help to the railroad 
uts in ° ° 
Railroad Wages managers than theories of quickly 

- returning prosperity came from 
the action of the Railway Labor Board in 
beginning reductions in the wages of railroad 
employees. Closely following the Commerce 
Commission’s rate reductions came the deci- 
sion of the Labor Board reducing the pay of 
the lowest classes of railroad labor by about 
10 per cent., and effecting an annual saving 
in the wage bill of something like $50,000,- 
000. Following that, the Board ordered 
reductions in the wages of shop-craft workers, 
and in the middle of June it was expected 
that a third order would come for a reduc- 
tion in the pay of clerks, signalmen and other 
employees not engaged in train operation. 
The railroad executives were calculating that 
the reductions in wages this summer will 
amount to’ about $175,000,000. If the 
freight-rate cuts produce a total falling-off 
in income, as estimated, of $250,000,000, the 
net result, with traffic continuing about as 
it has been, would be that the railroads 
would find themselves $75,000,000 worse off 
during the next year, so far as rates and 
wages are concerned. Railroad officials are 
hoping that fuel costs will be lower after the 
coal strike is settled, that item being next to 
labor the most considerable one in railroad 
expenses. If this comes about, and a larger 
volume of traffic as well, it will not take long 
to make up the differences between rate and 
wage cuts. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 15 to June 15, 1922) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


May 16.—The Senate approves the House bill 
appropriating $500,000 as a special fund to prose- 
cute fraudulent war contract cases. 


May 22.—The Senate adopts the House measure 
revising pay and allowances in federal services. 

In the Senate, the Philippine Credit bill is 
passed without amendment, authorizing an in- 
crease in bonds to $72,000,000; the bill goes to 
the President. 

The House passes, without amendment, the Sen- 
ate bill, adding a member to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The House passes the Rivers and Harbors bill 
without making specific appropriations, but di- 
recting work to be done under direction of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers; 
many improvements are “adopted and author- 
ized” under the new form of bill. 


May 26.—The House passes a Senate bill al- 
lowing workmen’s compensation under State acts 
to longshoremen engaged on vessels in interstate 
commerce; the bill excludes members of the crew. 

May 31.—The Senate Committee on Finance 
votes 9 to 4 to report favorably the Soldier Bonus 
bill framed by its chairman, Mr. McCumber 
(Rep., N. D.). 

June 2.—The Senate adopts the Army Appro- 
priation bill ($341,750,000), after voting for an 
enlisted strength of 133,000 as against 115,000 
fixed by the House and 150,000 present total. 

In the House, the Ad- 


Senatorial contest George Wharton Pepper is 
renominated and David A. Reed of Pittsburgh 
is named for the seat of the late Senator Knox; 
the Democrats nominate John A. McSparran for 
Governor and Samuel E. Shull of Stroudsburg 
and Frederick B. Kerr of Clearfield for Senators. 

Governor General Wood requests the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to extend his leave of ab- 
sence until January 1 to permit completion of his 
work in the Philippines. 

President Harding approves Veteran’s Bureau 
plans for new hospitals for World War veterans 
as follows: Northampton, Mass., Livermore, Cal., 
Camp Lewis, Wash., Gulfport, Miss., one within 
fifty miles of New York City, one in the Adiron- 
dacks, and one in a district embracing the Da- 
kotas, Montana, and Minnesota; purchase of the 
Methodist Hospital at Memphis, Tenn., is ap- 
proved; facilities will be provided for 5,000 
tubercular and mental patients within a year. 


May 18.—vVarious steel company executives, 
dining with the President, agree to study the abo- 
lition of the twelve-hour day now existing among 
some classes of workers. 


May 19.—Oregon primaries result in the re- 
nomination of Governor Ben W. Olcott (Rep.), 
with Walter S. Pierce as the Democratic nominee; 
Governor Olcott had denounced the Ku Klux 
Klan for stirring up religious and racial issues. 

President Harding confers at the White House 
with the executives of nineteen great railroads, 
regarding voluntary reduction of freight rates, 





ministration Ship Subsidy 
bill is presented by Mr. 
Greene (Rep., Mass.) and 
referred to the Merchant 
Marine Committee. 

June 8—The Senate 
receives the Soldier 
Bonus bill, estimated to 
cost $3,845,659,481 by its 
advocates and more ‘than 
$6,000,000,000 by its op- 
ponents. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 
May 15.—The United 
States Supreme Court 
holds the federal Child 
Labor law _ unconstitu- 
tional as attempting to 
regulate a State matter 
through the taxing power 

of Congress. 

May 16-—In Pennsyl- 
vania Republican prima- 
ries for Governor Gifford 














Pinchot defeats the or- qyF PRESIDENT, A PRESIDENT'S SON, AND THE FORMER SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


ganization candidate, 
George E. Alter; in the 


(President Harding has his hand on the shoulder of Robert Todd Lincoln, while 
Joseph G. Cannon stands at the right) 
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May 20.—In South Carolina, Lieut.-Gov. 
Wilson G. Harvey succeeds Governor R. A. 
Cooper, who becomes a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 


May 22.—A bucket-shop broker is convicted of 
grand larceny at New York City for selling out 
his customers. 


May 24.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion orders a general reduction of 10 per cent. in 
railroad freight rates, effective July 1. 


May 26.—The President signs the new national 
drug law establishing a Federal Narcotics Board. 


May 27.—William Blizzard is acquitted of 
treason at Charlestown, W. Va.; he is the first of 
a number of coal miners to stand trial as a leader 
of the Mingo strikers’ armed march on Logan 
County. 

May 28.—The United States Railroad Labor 
Board decides on a wage reduction of 13.2 per 
cent. among maintenance-of-way employees; the 
decision will result in saving the railroads $48,- 
000,000 a year. 

May 29.—The U. S. Supreme Court orders the 
Southern Pacific Railroad to dissolve control of 
the Central Pacific Railroad; this is the last of 
the rail merger suits brought by the Government. 


May 31.—Secretary Hoover fixes prices of coal 
at the mines in five fields to prevent speculative 
increases during the strike; a maximum of $3.50 
per ton at mine is accepted by 85 per cent. of the 
producers. 

Investigation of war fraud cases is begun by 
United States Attorney Peyton before a special 
grand jury at Washington, D. C. 

Governor General Leonard Wood is notified 
by the University of Pennsylvania trustees of an 
extension of leave until January 1. 

June 5.—The Federal Trade Commission issues 
a formal complaint against the new merger of 
the Bethlehem and Lackawanna Steel Companies; 
it is investigating also the proposed merger of the 
Midvale, Republic, and Inland corporations. 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Taft, in the case of United Mine Workers 
of America vs. Coronado Coal Company, decides 
that mining is not interstate commerce within the 
Sherman law; labor unions are, however, held 
liable as non-incorporated bodies for damage 
caused by strikes, and strike funds are subjected 
to execution of judgments. 

In Iowa Republican primaries, Smith W. Brook- 
hart of Washington wins against five opponents 
the nomination for United States Senator; the 
Democratic nominee is Clyde L. Herring. 


June 6.—Florida Democrats renominate United 
States Senator Park Trammel in the primaries. 

The Railroad Labor Board reduces shopwork- 
ers’ pay seven cents an hour and freight car 
“knockers” nine cents, an estimated annual sav- 
ing of about $60,000,000—a total reduction of 
$110,000,000 including the cut announced on 
May 28. 

June. 7.—In California, forty-three officers and 
members of the Ku Klux Klan are indicted for 
kidnapping and felonious assult. 

The American Cotton Exchange is convicted at 
New York City of permitting members to “bucket” 
orders by fictitious sales. 


June 8.—President Harding approves and 
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transmits to the Senate the report of Secretary 
Fall upholding naval oil reserve leases, answer- 
ing the La Follette resolution. 

In the Philippines elections, the Democrata 
party is victorious for the first time, carrying one 
seat in the Senate, 15 in the lower house, and the 
entire Manila city council; the Nacionalista party 
holds fifty of the ninety seats in the House of 
Representatives, and the Collectivistas claim 
twenty-five. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


May 16—The heads of the Cuban-German 
banking house of H. Upmann & Co. of Havana 
are arrested by secret police following a $10,- 
000,000 failure. 

The British House of Commons defeats the 
Government on the question of taxing teachers 
in State schools 5 per cent. as a contribution to- 
ward pensions; the vote is 151 to 148. ° 

A new Greek cabinet is formed by Nicholas 
Stratos to succeed that of M. Gournaris, resigned. 


May 17.—At Moscow, the Most Rev. Dr. Tick- 
hon, Patriarch of All Russia, agrees to abdicate; 
he had been elected after deposition of the trium- 
virate by the Bolsheviki. 


May 19.—The House of Lords committee on 
ptivileges rules against the admission of Lady 
Rhondda, voting 20 to 4; the committee was en-. 
larged after having favorably passed on the 
question. , 

May 20.—At Dublin, the Collins and DeValera 
factions agree to an election in June on a coali- 
tion slate based on the present party strengths 
in the Dail Eireann. 

In China, General Chang Tso-lin is outflanked 
and driven beyond the Great Wall, thus dispos- 
ing of him as a factor in Chinese unification; 
General Wu Pei-fu begins negotiations with Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, head of the Canton (South China) 
Government, for the latter’s acceptance of the 
presidency of Li Yuan-hung and restoration of 
the old parliament. 

May 22.—At Belfast, William J. Twadell, 
Ulster M. P., is killed as the climax of a period 
of terrorism by armed thugs of both Ulster fac- 
tions, 

In Russia a decree is passed. by the Moscow 
Executive Committee granting property rights to 
foreigners—not retroactive, and subject to void- 
ance by the Soviet for cause. 

May 23.—In Ulster, a proclamation is issued, 
declaring illegal all warring factions; 300 Irish 
Republication Army members are arrested. 

Martial law is proclaimed in Guatemala on 
account of revolutionary activities. 


May 24.—The Austrian Cabinet under Johann 
Schober resigns because the legislature reduced 
the amount of credits asked. 


May 25.—The House of Commons sustains Pre- 
mier Lloyd George by a vote of 235 to 26 after 
hearing him explain the Genoa Conference 
failure. 

May 29.—Premier Lenin of Russia is reported 
taking a vacation after an operation to remove 
a bullet; conflicting reports appear to the effect 
that he is paralyzed, insane, and dead. 


May 30.—In Fermanagh County, Irish Republi- 
cans in force occupy the “Belleek salient” against 
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Ulster forces; 1000 Sinn Feiners are concentrated 
on the Donegal-Tyrone border. 

May 31.—The Reichstag rejects a no confidence 
vote, proposed because Chancellor Wirth had 
ignored the Reichstag in reparations negotiations ; 
adjournment is taken until June 13. 

A new Austrian Cabinet is formed under Chan- 
cellor Ignatius Seip], who appoints Pan-Germans 
as Ministers of Interior, Justice, and Commerce. 

A Hottentot uprising by 2000 members of the 
Bondelzwarts tribe in the Southwest Protectorate 
of Africa is suppressed with considerable native 
casualties. 


June 2.—Hsu Shih-chang resigns as President 
of China, and General Li Yuan-hung (President 
in 1916) returns; the old parliament of 1917, dis- 
solved by the militarists, convenes at Tientsin 
with the backing of General Wu. 

The French Chamber of Deputies upholds Pre- 
mier Poincaré’s policies at Genoa by a vote of 
484 to 100, after a demonstration by the Socialists. 

The Ulster Government agrees to a policy of 
forbearance toward the Free State provisional 
cabinet; Ulster is given control of British troops 
solely for defense on the border. 

June 4.—British soldiers take the town of Pet- 
tigoe in Ulster, near the border, from Irish Re- 
publicans who captured it on May 3. 

June 6.—Japanese Premier Takahashi and his 
Cabinet resign owing to internal disagreement. 

June 8—In China, Generals Wu and Chang 
sign a truce, leaving Wu free to concentrate 
troops upon Dr. Sun Yat-sen if Sun refuses to 
bring the South China Government under Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-hung. ; 

At Belgrade, King Alexander of Serbia marries 
Princess Marie of Rumania. 

June 11.—Admiral Baron Kato becomes pre- 
mier of Japan and has the backing of the Sei- 
yukai party in the Diet and the Kenkyukai party 
in the House of Lords. 

Li Yuan-hung assumes the presidency of China; 
he appoints as Premier, Wu Ting-fang (former 
Minister to the United States, and supporter of 
the Canton Government) ; fighting continues be- 
tween Generals Wu and Chang, while Sun Yat- 
sen advances northward. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


May 15.—The United States declines the in- 
vitation of the president of the Genoa conference 
to confer on Russia at The Hague on June 15, 
as long as Russia maintains the attitude of her 
note of May 11 to the Allies, repudiating national 
and international debts. 

Poland and Germany sign an economic treaty 
at Geneva, said to constitute a definite solution 
of the Upper Silesian problem; the agreement 
was negotiated under the chairmanship of former 
President Calonder, of Switzerland, appointed ar- 
bitrator by the League of Nations. 


May 16.—Secretary Hoover, in an address be- 
fore the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
outlines five essentials for European restoration 
—general peace, reduction of armaments, definite 
schedules for payment of international debts, bal- 
ancing of budgets, and establishment of the gold 
standard. 

The conference at Washington between Chile 
and Peru, over the disputed provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, agrees on Carlos Aldunate and Meli- 


ton Porras as alternating chairmen; Bolivia pre- 
sents her plea for participation. 

May 17.—The United States notifies Canada it 
will be glad to negotiate a treaty to deepen the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

At Geneva, Czechoslovakia empowers the 
League Council to act as arbitrator in event of 
non-payment of a $50,000,000 private loan at 
London; this is the first loan negotiated under the 
Brussels conference plan of 1920. 

May 19.—The Genoa Conference comes to an 
end, having brought about an eight-months truce 
with Russia and witnessed a Russo-German 
accord in the treaty of Rapallo. 

May 20.—England announces receipts of 
£3,680,000 from German customs under the Ger- 
man Reparation act from April 1, 1921 to March 
31, 1922; £3,104,000 is applied to British Army of 
Occupation costs. 

Japan ratifies the Shantung agreement nego- 
tiated with China during the Washington Con- 
ference. 

May 22.—A Nicaraguan revolution is averted 
by a company of United States marines at Ma- 
nagua; the fortress of LaLoma is given up by the 
revolutionists after a conference with Government 
officials. 

The Bolivian request for participation in the 
conference between Chile and Peru is refused by 
the conferring delegates. 

May 24.—The commission of international 
bankers meets at Paris under the auspices of the 
Reparation Commission to consider a loan to 
Germany. 

An Italian-Russian commercial treaty is agreed 
upon at Genoa. 

















CHINESE GENERAL WU PEI-FU 


(Whose victorious leadership seems about to bring 
unification to the Oriental republic under its former 
president, Li Yuan-hung) 
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BRIG.-GEN. HERBERT M. LORD, U. S. A. 


(It has been understood at Washington that General 
Lord will become Director of the Budget upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Charles G. Dawes. General Lord entered 
the military service during the war with Spain, and has 
been connected mostly with the Quartermaster Corps. 
He has been Mr. Dawes’ principal assistant during this 
first strenuous year of budget reduction) 


May 26.—The international committee of bank- 
ers notifies Germany she must comply with the 
Reparation Commission’s ultimatum by May 31 
and immediately stop inflation of currency. 

May 28.—The German reply to the Repara- 
ticn Commission note is delivered; all demands 
are conceded, conditional upon an international 
loan on terms bearable for Germany. 

May 30.—The Canadian reply to Secretary 
Hughes’ note on the St. Lawrence waterway finds 
the present not an advisable time for treaty ne- 
gotiations. 

The German Reichstag ratifies the Upper Sile- 
sian boundary agreement by which Poland gains 
territory under the League of Nations; Reichstag 
debate indicates that Germany considers the 
agreement a complete surrender to Poland. 

May 31.—The Reparation Commission approves 
the German reply to its ultimatum and grants a 
provisional moratorium for 1922; the decision is 
upanimous. ; 

Winston Churchill, British Colonial Secretary, 
announces to the House of Commons that Eng- 
land will not tolerate any departure from the 
Irish Free State treaty (see page 87). 

Japan officially notifies America that the Han- 
kow garrison is to be immediately withdrawn 
from the Province of Hupei, China. 

June 2.—Mexican officials and American bank- 
ers confer on adjustment of the Mexican national 
debt of $700,000,000 on which interest has not 
been paid since 1914. 


June 3.—France addresses a note to the nations 


of Europe suggesting that Russia be compelled to 
withdraw her memorandum of May 11, recognize 
her war debt, return. foreign-owned property 
seized under “nationalization,” and drop counter- 
claims for 50,000,000,000 gold rubles—all before 
the Hague meeting. 


June 4.—Boris Bakhmeteff, Ambassador from 
Russia under Kerensky, notifies Secretary Hughes 
he will cease official connection June 30; Soviet 
Russia sends to act as envoy Charles Recht, who 
was formerly attorney for Ludwig A. C. Martens, 
deported Soviet representative to Washington. 


June 5.—Secretary of War Weeks announces 
that two battalions of the 8th U. S. Infantry, with 
auxiliaries, will remain on the Rhine as a garri- 
son of 1000 men for an indefinite time. 

London receives acceptance by Washington of 
an invitation to participate in an investigation of 
Turkish atrocities in Anatolia. 

June 6—A treaty between Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia is signed at Prague; its nature is not 
made public, but it is thought to be commercial. 

June 7.—Italian Ambassador Ricci at Wash- 
ington explains, in answer to criticism by Senator 
Watson of his discussion of the tariff, that it is a 
proper subject for diplomatic comment as affect- 
ing international relations. 

A majority of the Reparation Commission 
(France dissenting) authorizes the international 
bankers’ commission to reduce Germany’s total 
war indemnity of $30,000,000,000 to a practicable 
figure in connection with the new international 
loan. 

Chile decides arbitration of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute must be limited to the method of plebis- 
cite; she refuses to arbitrate whether one shall be 
held. 


June 10.—The international bankers’ commis- 
sion adjourns after reporting to the Reparation 
Commission that a loan to Germany is not feasi- 
ble at present, due to the French attitude on re- 
duction of reparations. 

June 11.—The British Foreign Office replies to 
French suggestions of June 2 regarding Russia; 
there is apparent a complete disagreement on all 
points, except as to sending experts instead of 
plenipotentiaries to The Hague. 

Colonel Haskell, American Relief Administra- 
tion head in Soviet Russia, announces that the 
famine is under control; 8,000,000 persons are 
being fed by American effort, 3,000,000 by Soviets, 
and 1,000,000 by Europeans. 

June 12.—M. Poincaré sends a tart comment in 
answer to the British reply on Russia; restora- 
tion of private property of foreign nationals by 
Russia is insisted upon, since Russia is unable to 
pay for it. 

Bulgaria refuses to accept control of national 
finances by the Reparation Commission and asks 
for a three-year moratorium on reparation pay- 
ments. 

June 13.—Belfast casualties for the past two 
years, it is announced, are over 2000, including 
400 deaths; the Southern Parliament, according to 
a statement by Winston Churchill in the House 
of Commons, is excused from taking the oath of 
allegiance until ratification of the Free State Con- 
stitution (now almost completed) ; the Provisional 
Government (Dublin Cabinet) is required to take 
the oath. 
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OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


May 16.—The White Star liner Majestic, larg- 
est vessel in the world, completes her maiden 
voyage from Southampton to New York in 5 days, 
14 hours, and 45 minutes. 

May 18.—The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States elects Julius H. Barnes of Duluth 
as president. 

May 19.—At Harvard University, a number of 
students are hurt and two deaths occur as a re- 
sult of lubricating with oil a compressor making 
liquid air. 

May 21.—The British ship Egypt is rammed 
during a fog off the coast of France by the French 
steamer Seine, and 98 persons perish, while 230 
are saved. 


May 24.—Three British aviators start from 
Croyden, England, on an air trip around the 
world. 


May 25 —The United Mine Workers’ scale 
committee rejects the anthracite operators’ offer 
of a wage reduction of 21 per cent.; the miners 
demand a 20 per cent. increase. 


May 30.—The Lincoln Memorial at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is dedicated by President Harding; 
the work has been under construction for ten 
years (see page 45). 


June 9.—The Princeton Battle Memorial is ° 


dedicated by President Harding, who receives an 
LL.D. degree from the university (see frontis- 
piece). 


June 12.—At New York, the largest single ship- 
ment of gold bullion ever received ($35,000,000) 
arrives from Denmark on the Frederick VIII of 
the Scandinavian-American line. 


OBITUARY 


May 16.—Judge Charles P. Orr, of the United 
States District Court in Pennsylvania. ... Wil- 
liam G. Markham, of New York, widely known 
sheep breeder, 85.... Harry H. Williams, song 
writer. 


May 18—Dr. John S. Shearer, professor of 
physics at Cornell, 56. ... Dr. A. Laveran, noted 
French malarial research worker, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for medicine in 1907, 77. 


May 19.—Monsignor Eulogio Guillow y 
ng Archbishop of Antequera, Mexico, 83. 
Robert Reach, inventor of athletic appliances, 78. 

May 20.—Soroku Ebara, noted Japanese educa- 
tionist and leader of the Seiyukai, 80. 

May 23.—Edgar M. Cullen, former Chief 
hela of the Court of Appeals in New York, 78. 

- Rear Adm. Henry Martyn Denniston, 
U. S. 'N,, retired, 82. . Robert Franklin Suther- 
land, Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 63. 

May 24.—William Gleason, the Rochester, 
N. Y., machine-tool manufacturer, 86. 

May 25.—Prof. A. H. Haigazian, president of 
the American college at Konia, Turkey.... 
Grace Hawthorne, actress-manager. — 

May 26.—Ernest Solvay, the Belgian inventor 
who ofiginated the process for manufacturing 
soda, 84, 

May 28.—Dr. John A. Wyeth, the distinguished 
New York surgeon and author, 77.... John 
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“MARION HARLAND” 


(Who was a prolific and 
popular fiction writer for 
sixty years, as well as a 
pioneer author of works on 
domestic science) 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


(Noted for forty years as 
one of the most beautiful of 
stage women throughout the 
world; warm-hearted, gener- 
ous, loved by thousands) 


Munro Longyear, Michigan mining engineer and 
philanthropist, 72. 

May 29.—William T. Abbott, Chicago banker. 
. . . Albert F. Gladding, former Justice of the 
New York Supreme Court, 78. 

May 31.—Henry E. Simpson, Illinois Republi- 
can politician, 82... . Joseph McGuinness, a 
Sinn Fein leader. 

June 1.—Samuel E. Pingress, Governor of Ver- 
mont, 1884-86, 90. . . . George Rutland Barring- 
ten-Fleet, well-known English actor and man- 
ager, 69. 

June 2.—Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, pioneer forest 
conservationist of Pennsylvania, 84. 

June 3.—Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (“Ma- 
rion Harland”), widely known author, 91. 

June 4.—Brig.-Gen. William H. Sage, U. S. A,, 
63. 

June 5.—Thomas H. Peabody, Rhode Island 
politician and prohibitionist. 

June 6.—Richard Achilles Ballinger, Secretary 
of Interior in President Taft’s Administration, 64. 
. ... George Carmack, Alaskan pioneer gold 
prospector, 62.... Lillian Russell (Mrs. Alex- 
ander P. Moore), the actress, 61. 

June 7.—Roswell D. Hatch, prominent New 
York lawyer who helped break the Tweed ring, 
90. 


June 8—Henry Thomas Oxnard, the beet 
sugar capitalist, 62.... Augustus Van Wyck, 
fermer New York Supreme Court Justice, 71. ... 
John Craig Havemeyer, sugar refiner, 89. 

Guy Barham, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Herald, 59. 

June 9.—Augustus C. Studer, 
Montclair, N. J., 68. 

June 11.—Elizabeth Parkinson, operatic singer, 
40. . Rear-Adm. Francis M. Gunnell, U. S. N., 
retired, be 

June 12.—Don Aureliano de Benuete y Moret, 
noted Spanish art critic. 

June 13.—George W. eae Collector of 
the Port of New York, 65... . A. J. Frey, officer 
of the U. S. Shipping Board, 44, . Horace 
Everett Hooper, noted publisher, 62. 
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CAPTAIN HARDING TAKES THE HELM, TO DIRECT 
CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 














WILL THE PRESIDENT BE FORCED TO EMULATE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS TEDDY TO GET LEGISLATIVE ACTION? 


From the Leader (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 





























A HOT WEATHER JOB FOR CONGRESS THE SUN SHINES AGAIN 
From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) From the Democrat & Chronicle (Rochester, N. Y.) 
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GOSH, HOW THE CHIPS Do FLY! 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


The question of the month has seemed to be: 
When will Congress complete its work of tariff 
revision? The House agreed upon a new sched- 
ule of duties nearly a year ago, after the Repub- 
licans had come into power. The _ Senate’s 
Finance Committee meanwhile has proposed some 
two thousand amendments, which are being voted 


























SOME PEOPLE HAVE A PECULIAR IDEA OF RESCUING 
A DROWNING MAN 
From the Times (New York) 
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THE PROPOSED TARIFF MEASURE 
U. S.: “I must drop her before she does any more 

damage.” 

From Forbes Magazine (New York) 
upon in the upper house, one by one. Tariff dis- 
cussion, furthermore, is interrupted by considera- 
tion of annual appropriation bills and_ the 
soldiers’ bonus measure, and to some extent by 
absence of Senators facing opposition in the 
primaries. 














CHEER UP, REPUBLICAN CONSERVATIVES, THE 
FISHING SEASON HAS ONLY BEGUN ! 
From the Times (Toledo, Ohio) 
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AGAIN THE GHOST OF A RAILROAD STRIKE 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 














THE ONLY WAY TO GET A SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT 
MARINE 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Il.) 


President Harding last month insisted that Con- 
gress should act upon his recommendation for 
providing material aid to American shipping; 
and a so-called “subsidy” bill was introduced in 
the House on June 14—making one more subject 
for Congress to deal with before adjournment. 
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WEIGHING IT 
From the World (New York) 












































UP IN THE WORLD THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS ARE THE HARDEST ! 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N, Y.) From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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AT THE HAGUE 


(Horatius Lloyd George defends the bridge to the 
finish—to prevent the wreckers from completely de- 
stroying the Genoa results) 


From the Daily Star (Montreal, Canada) 


The European economic conference which had 
sat at Genoa, Italy, since April 10, adjourned on 
May 19 to meet at The Hague on June 15. The 
conference at the Dutch capital was slow in as- 
sembling, however, and the plan of organiza- 
tion called for the arrival of Russia’s delegates 
as late as June 26. Neither the British Premier, 








FROM GENOA TO THE HAGUE—A CHANGE OF SCENE 
From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 














QUO VADIS? 
Lioyp Georce: “Look up some place, James, where 
we have not conferred.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


Lloyd George, nor the French Premier, Poincaré, 
was present at The Hague during the opening 
days of the conference; and the United States was 
not to participate at all. Secretary Hughes had 
been firm in his refusal to admit that Russia is 
ready as yet to associate with other nations, 
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THE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE 


Tue Hacvue Srorx (contemplating the egg “Russian 
Question’): “Must I hatch that?” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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® THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


i ‘ 
~ .GENOA—A STUDY IN OILS 
From the News & Mercury ‘(ills sieghem, England) 
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THE ENTENTE AT GENOA i 
Oi: Mr, Lloyd George, of England 





RUSSIAN BUSINESS ~ sMIngGAR!’M.* Barthou, of, France _ 
Joun Butt: “Let them quarrel about the Russian soup, I have had. From the’ Westminster Gazette (London, } 
all the fat off it!” [The bowl is labeled ‘‘Petroleum Concessions’’] bh 4 England).. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) care 7 
N 
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RESULT OF RUSSIAN POLICY AT GENOA 


(1) TcnitcHerin, or Russta: “See? The two great men (2) Nevertheless, with one stroke I not only divide 
[Lloyd George and Poincaré] are united. them, but also antagonize them against each other.” 








From J] 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THOSE MYTHICAL FOREIGN MARKETS 


Lioyp GeorcE: “Don’t be unreasonable, dear; I 

put the money on a horse that doesn’t exist, for a 

THE BATTLE OVER RUSSIAN PETROLEUM race that won’t be run on a course that isn’t built; or 

] te é , I might have come back from Genoa with a fortune.” 
[Eris, in ancient mythology, was the goddess of dis- 


cord; and her apple is here represented as an oil can] From John Bull (London, England) 


From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) 

























































continue your trade relations with me! A NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 














- However, I hope that you will still see fit to 





i THE GREAT ANGER OF JOHN BULL TOWARD RUSSIA Mr. Grose: “Does it bode good or ill to me, I 
vide AND GERMANY wonder? I hope it won’t aim at mere profiteering 
er,” } “RMA? and fleece me right and left.” 

From Le Journal Amusant (Paris, France) From Hindi Punch (Bombay, India) 
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“HOW CAN WE EVER GET THE NEEDLE 
TO THEOTHER SIDE?” 

(The works suggesting various confer- 
ences lead to the indicator, which points 
to “war” and not to ‘“‘peace’’) 

From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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ITALY: “HOW HAVE YOU MANAGED TO GET A NEW SUIT?” 
BELGIUM: “WORKING, MY FRIEND!” 
From I] Travaso (Rome, Italy) 





























RESULTS OF AN OPERATION 
(1) Peace came to Genoa hop- (2) but leaves worse that she 











ing to be cured by the spe- came—and is charged with 
cialists . .. the costs of the journey. 
From I] 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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THE FRENCH PREMIER, POINCARE, LOSES HIS HEAD UNCLE SAM THE BANKER 


(Let us hope that France doesn’t lose hers also, or 


good-bye Victory!) 
From J/ 420 (Florence, Italy) 


To Allies: “If I advance money to Germany, you will 
not forget my little note?” 


From Le Cri de Paris (Paris, France) 























EUROPE AFTER GENOA 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE END OF GENOA 


INCE I closed my last article the Genoa 

Conference has come to an end. It did 
not adjourn sine die, thus leaving palpable 
and unmistakable evidence of its failure, but 
it adjourned to meet again at The Hague, 
after a further investigation of Russian con- 
ditions. Yet the refusal of the United 
States to go to The Hague, the evident re- 
luctance of France—these and a variety of 
other circumstances combine to suggest that 
what could not be achieved at the Genoa 
Conference will hardly be realized at the 
Dutch capital—a conclusion unmistakably 
expressed in Mr. Hughes’s precise and firm 
declination. 

Meantime we have passed May 31, the 
date when the question of German repara- 
tions became acute, without any disturbance. 
Germany, at the eleventh hour and tempted 
by conferences going on among international 
bankers, decided to withdraw her refusal to 
comply with the Reparations Commisssion’s 
orders and thus put herself technically in 
accord with the demands made by the com- 
mission and backed by the bayonets of France. 
Tor the moment, then, a very dangerous sit- 
uation has been accommodated and peace 
continues unbroken, 

Before turning to the discussion of the 
new phase of the old reparations tangle, I 
shall briefly deal with the closing phase of 
the Genoa Conference. This international 
gathering was called, as it will be remem- 
bered, to deal with Russian questions and to 
bring Russia back into the economic circle 
and open the way to bringing her back into 
the political circle. In both details it failed, 
and failed completely, and there have been, 
as a consequence, not a few comparisons 
between Genoa and Washington. 

Yet it is pretty clear on a moment’s reflec- 
tion that all such comparisons are wide of 
the mark. Genoa did not fail and Washing- 
ton succeed because, in the latter case, Mr. 
Hughes devoted half a year to careful prepa- 
ration and many interchanges of views with 
the nations who later participated, while in 
the former case Lloyd George, feeling that 





the moment was propitious for a general 
election in Britain, suddenly from Cannes, 
after a talk with M. Briand, launched his 
proposal, 

The cause of the Genoa failure must be 
sought much deeper. In reality the funda- 
mental cause lay in the fact that between 
Russia and the Western nations there still 
existed a gulf which neither side was willing 
to see bridged by sweeping concessions. 
Russia, through her representatives, stiffly 
refused to sacrifice the principles of her revo- 
lution and above all the fundamental doc- 
trine which rejected the idea of property. 
The capitalistic nations of the West were 
equally unwilling to adopt or recognize the 
Russian communistic ideas. 

Unless the West or the Russians came to 
Genoa prepared to make a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple; unless, for example, the Western na- 
tions were willing to consent to waive the 
rights of property in Russia, to resign their 
claims to what their nationals had owned 
before the Revolution and agree to make 
huge new loans, with one example of repu- 
diation, or rather confiscation, staring them 
in the face; then, from the outset the whole 
conference was doomed to failure. 

This was what Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover saw very clearly. Fortunately for 
them and for us no political complication 
embarrassed them. ‘There was no party in 
the United States, as there was in Britain 
and Italy, insisting upon the recognition of 
Soviet Russia, and there was no economic 
distress for which resumption of trade with 
Russia could be regarded as a cure. Such 
was not the case in Europe generally, al- 
though it was actually the situation in France 
and Belgium. 

Thus you had at the outset a certainty 
of failure. Had Lloyd George followed the 
wise course of Mr. Hughes in the matter of 
Washington, he would have discovered this, 
as Mr. Hughes discovered the readiness of 
all concerned to agree on fundamentals in 
advance of Washington. But despite all the 
signs, which were not difficult to discover, 
Lloyd George gambled upon his own su- 
preme skill in actual negotiation and calcu- 
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lated that if he got Europe together he could 
make it march, as he had on other occasions. 

In this he reckoned incorrectly on both 
sides. He had to harmonize Russian com- 
munism with French and Belgian capitalism ; 
he had to find a basis of accord politically 
between Russia and the border states men- 
aced by Soviet armies. He had, in a word, 
to do two things: to persuade the Western 
nations to make concessions, and to persuade 
the Soviet representatives to make other 
concessions. Out of all this he had to arrive 
at a viable compromise. Moreover, his situ- 
ation was terribly weakened by the absence 
of the United States and the refusal of 
Poincaré to attend in person. 

Then, at the very outset, the Treaty of 
Rapallo between the Bolshevists and the 
Germans profoundly shocked the whole 
world, confirmed the worst apprehensions of 
many continental nations, and insured the 
intransigeance of France. Russia, seeing the 
differences between Germany and her former 
enemies, sought to use this fact to her ad- 
vantage. Seeing the differences between 
France and Italy, she endeavored similarly to 
play one against the other. 

Such a purpose could only lead to complete 
failure, and this failure was revealed, first 
by the refusal of France and Belgium to ad- 
here to the terms offered to the Russians, 
and secondly, by the refusal of the Rus- 
sians, in their note of May 11, to accept the 
terms proffered by the other countries, but 
not signed by France and Belgium. After 
that, the closing days of Genoa were no 
more than an effort to avoid the evils of a 
rupture and cover obvious failure by some 
decent garment. This was found in the 
proposal for a later meeting at The Hague. 


II. WHERE THINGS STAND 


Where did Genoa leave the European 
situation? This is the first and most obvious 
inquiry. Certainly it accentuated the bitter- 
ness between France and Great Britain. No 
one can have read the duel between the 
London and Paris press, no one can have 
read the still recent declaration of M. Poin- 
caré in the Chamber, announcing that 
France would no longer be dragged after 
the British chariot, without recognizing the 
truth of this assertion, despite the fact that, 
Genoa over, there was a patent attempt on 
both sides of the Channel to put a check upon 
recrimination. 

The truth about Genoa was that Lloyd 
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George went there convinced that he would 
be able by persuasion and even by threats to 
make France and the balance of Europe 
march to his tune, which was expressed in 
the idea of reconciliation alike with Germany 
and with Russia. Buf in the mélée he not 
only failed to carry France, but he lost Bel- 
gium and the nations of the Little Entente 
generally. At a critical moment in an inter- 
view with M. Barthou he threatened to break 
the Entente and the: threat had no effect. 
France remained firm in her support of the 
Belgian position. 

Unmistakably Lloyd George had expected 
that if France failed to accept his leadership 
he would be able by skilful manipulation to 
isolate the representatives of the Republic 
and thus, by sheer force of world opinion, 
bring compliance. But this campaign was 
doomed from the moment that the Germans 
and Russians signed the Treaty of Rapallo. 
A union of German and Russian carried for 
most of the states of Central Europe, for the 
Little Entente, Belgium and Poland a 
deadly menace and in the presence of such a 
menace the French army became a fact 
beside which all theories seemed insignificant. 

Thus at Genoa, France, instead of finding 
isclation, found an unexpected support. 
Events, for the first time in any interna- 
tional conference since the war, broke favor- 
ably for the French. It was Britain and 
Italy that found themselves in_ isolation. 
Not only did the Continental states—France, 
Belgium, the Little Entente, Poland and not 
a few of the smaller states, which had been 
neutral in the war—show their preference 
for the Franco-Belgian contention as to 
property, but from across the Atlantic Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Hoover gave unmistakable 
testimony to the fact that the United States 
was wholly out of sympathy with the British 
policy of indefinite concession to Russian 
communism. In reality the coup de grace to 
Genoa came not from France but from 
America, 

Looking now to The Hague, how can one 
expect better results when to the condition 
which insured failure at Genoa there is added 
all the moral effect of that failure itself. It 
was the refusal of the United States to be 
present that dealt the first blow to Genoa. 
It was the complete hostility of France to 
the project which dealt the next. Finally, 
it was the stand of Russia and her obvious 
effort to play Western nations against each 
other which proved the final blow. But not 
one of these conditions has been changed. 
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The United States has spoken again as to 
The Hague. The French attitude has been 
disclosed again and again as unchanged. 
Finally, from Moscow there has come not 
one sign of surrender. And absolute sur- 
render alone can meet American and French 
policy at the moment, 

About the only good thing that one can 
point to as coming out of the Genoa Con- 
ference is an agreement as between Russia 
and her neighbors to refrain from aggression 
during the next eight months, which means 
that we shall have no Polish or Rumanian 
campaign this year. That is a gain, but it 
could have been achieved without Genoa, for 
it is the result of the desperate need of Rus- 
sia for foreign loans and the certainty that 
any military action will automatically 
prevent even the discussion of such loans. 

Yet, in reality, is there any real hope for 
such loans? In the last analysis the chief 
contribution must come from the American 
investor. If Russia is to have even one of 
the billions her representatives so glibly de- 
manded, and demanded in cash, not in 
credits, the American investor must supply 
the funds. But everyone knows how the 
American investor feels toward Soviet Rus- 
sia, toward Bolshevism and all its works. 
As for the Government, it is out of the busi- 
ness of foreign loans and even if it were not, 
its policy has been made clear to the world. 

At bottom Lloyd George’s policy is based 
upon the assumption that if Russia is recog- 
nized politically, if economic interchange 1s 
made possible by international loans, all will 
come out right. He is willing to gambie 
upon this, and the present condition of British 
industry makes the gamble almost impera- 
tive. His need is so great he is willing to 
take almost any chance. For him the salva- 
ticn of England is to be found in the restora- 
tion of Russia and Germany on similar terms. 

But save for Italy, no other country or 
statesman shares the Georgian view or feels 
driven by the Georgian necessities. We shall 
not suffer acutely if Russian chaos continues. 
France and Belgium are vastly more con- 
cerned with recovery of past investments 
than with future trade. The border states 
are far more occupied with the menace of 
Red Russia than with any other circum- 
stance. Certainly they would like to see 
Russia restored to health and prosperity, re- 
opened as a market, but for them it is a 
matter of life and death what kind of a 
Russia comes back. Even prospective trade 
is less important for them than security. 
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Thus in the matter of Russia as in that of 
reparations, the real difficulty which has so 
far prevented any solution or pursuit of a 
common policy lies in the absence of a com- 
mon necessity operating on all concerned. 
Aside from Britain and Italy, the world is 
concerned more with how Russia is restored 
than with any immediate restoration. We 
feel it is better to wait than run risks inci- 
dent to precipitation, and Genoa, contrary 
to all Lloyd George’s hopes and skill—for 
he never showed himself more skilful— 
demonstrated this fact. 


III. WHERE GENOA LEAVES 
LLOYD GEORGE 


Now there arises a second question: Where 
does Genoa leave Lloyd George? This ques- 
tion is more difficult to answer. He went to 
Genoa unmistakably shaken in his domestic 
political situation. He had faced a revolt 
within the Coalition against his leadership, 
which had prevented his realization of his 
plan for a general election. ‘The more con- 
servative faction of the Tory party had re- 
jected his leadership. He was opposed by the 
Northcliffe press and by the Morning Post, 
the organ of the “Die-Hards.” 

When I was in London there was general 
belief that only success at Genoa could save 
the brilliant Welshman. Yet not only did 
he fail at Genoa, but on his return he was 
able to muster an imposing vote of confi- 
dence—imposing as to majority, although the 
figures reveal less than a third of the mem- 
bers voting and far less than half of the 
Coalition group going on record. Therefore 
to interpret this vote as a demonstration that 
Lloyd George has successfully surmounted 
his difficulties is, I think, premature. 

When Lloyd George contemplated a 
General Election last January he had three 
issues on which to base his appeal, namely, 
the Washington Conference, the Irish settle- 
ment, and the prospect of success at Genoa. 
But now what is left? Successful as Wash- 
ington may seem, in its immediate conse- 
auences, letting the British escape from the 
humiliation of a surrender of sea supremacy 
which had to be made, if we continued our 
building program, since Britain could no 
longer match dollar for dollar in a race with 
us, yet the larger benefit, the reappearance of 
America in Europe, where we would support 
British policies, has not been realized. As 
for Ireland, the present status of the settle- 
ment requires no argument, while Genoa has 
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failed—or if one choose to speak less abso- 
lutely, it has not been the shining triumph 
which Georgian domestic political necessities 
required. 

On the other hand it would seem that at 
the moment the majority in the House of 
Commons do not desire a change, although 
very recently the Government was outvoted 
on a relatively minor matter. A general 
election cannot long be postponed now. But 
with The Hague Conference in sight, with 
the reparations issue, then about to be raised. 
with the Irish tangle such that even tem- 
porary paralysis of the British Government 
might be disastrous, it is easy to understand 
why Lloyd George in a thin House achieved 
a large majority. 

British sentiment has been profoundly 
stirred by the growing breach with France 
and the manifest hostility to that country 
disclosed by the newspapers and journalists 
closest to Lloyd George. It is true that the 
extreme Liberal and Radical sections of the 
country openly advocate a break with France 
and that there is pretty general hostility to 
present French leadership and policies in 
many quarters, yet France still has powerful 
friends in Britain and, aside from this, not a 
few Englishmen question the wisdom of a 
policy which leads straight to rupture at this 
moment in European history. 

All the signs would seem to point toward 
the fact that Lloyd George was even willing 
to risk a break with France at Genoa. What- 
ever may be the facts as to the celebrated 
report of Mr. Wickham Steed, editor of the 
London Times, that such a threat was made 
to Barthou by Lloyd George, a report sub- 
sequently denied, one has only to recall what 
George’s journalistic advocates were saying 
under something like direct inspiration. But 
since Genoa and in view of protest in many 
quarters of Britain, Lloyd George would 
seem to have turned again to the Anglo- 
French Entente as an enduring fact. 

Yet I think it may be said with complete 
accuracy that however Lloyd George may 
act toward France in the future, it lies out- 
side of his power to restore his old prestige 
there or even to regain any measure of 
French confidence. More than this, Poin- 
caré, in French eyes, has dared to defy Lloyd 
George and take an independent course and 
the result is disclosed in the recent vote of 
confidence in the French Chamber, infinitely 
more significant than Lloyd George’s test in 
the House of Commons, because it was in a 
full house and Poincaré triumphed by nearly 
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four to one. Recall that this is the Chamber 
which turned against Briand on the sus- 
picion that he had yielded to Lloyd George 
and the meaning is unmistakable. 

Therefore, I am bound to say that in view 
of what I recently saw and heard alike in 
London and in Paris, the Genoa failure is 
likely ultimately to have the gravest conse- 
quences for Lloyd George. France has at 
last definitely thrown aside British leading 
strings, Belgium has followed France, and 
the smaller Continental states have gravi- 
tated toward the nation having the largest 
army and determined to preserve the terri- 
torial as well as the financial clauses of the 
Paris Treaties intact. 

At Genoa and before Genoa Lloyd George 
advocated placating Russia and Germany at 
the expense of Poland, Rumania, France, 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia. He has never 
been friendly to any of the smaller states with 
the exception of Greece, and there merely 
because British interest was deeply engaged. 
But at Genoa this attitude was significantly 
revealed and had definite consequences. 
‘These consequences enabled France to re- 
occupy the position of continental leadership 
lost by her in 1870. 

To meet this coalition of France, Bel- 
gium, Poland and the Little Entente, British 
policy would have to construct a new system 
cf alliances, with Italy, Germany and even- 
tually Russia as partners. But one may 
doubt if British sentiment would at the 
moment, at least, favor any such violent 
break with recent policy because any support 
of Germany against France to-day would 
infallibly lead to a French military occupation 
of much German territory. 

British policy, therefore, is more likely to 
seek to work with France than to go to an 
open break. Yet it is essential to note that 
what has actually happened has been that 
France has begun to insist upon a new status 
within the Entente. In other words, one 
must look henceforth to the expression in 
action of Poincaré’s oft-repeated assertion 
that in the past the Entente has been domi- 
nated by Britain and French interests have 
been steadily sacrificed to British. ‘This is 
the gist of the French Premier’s latest utter- 
ance in the Chamber, in defending his Genoa 
policy and the sentiment which called forth 
his huge majority. 

Hitherto Lloyd George has been able to 
persuade, cajole, coerce the various French 
Prime Ministers by clever appeal to the value 
to France of the British association. Clemen- 
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ceau, Millerand, Leygues, Briand, all suc- 
cumbed to this argument and all except 
Millerand, who was saved by the fortunate 
outcome of French intervention in Poland, 
have fallen as a consequence, Clemenceau 
failing of election as President. Poincaré, 
by contrast, has chosen the opposite course, 
beginning at the Conference of Boulogne on 
the morrow of his accession to power. And 
Genoa was the real test for Poincaré. Had 
he yielded he would have fallen and Tardieu 
would have come. 

At bottom one must recognize the interests 
of Britain and France in Europe. The eco- 
nomic interests are diametrically opposed, 
while the political dangers of France are 
shared by the states which have recently 
drawn close to France both at Genoa and 
before. A solid alliance with Britain would 
eliminate some of these dangers, but that 
alliance has never been signed and is hardly 
likely in view of present circumstances. Lloyd 
George at Genoa made a final effort to pre- 
serve his hold upon France and _ failed. 
Therefore, after Genoa there must be a new 
deal. Now Lloyd George’s difficulty is that 
he must either go with France or against 
her, and for him both courses are equally 
difficult. 

In any event for the first time since the 
Paris Conference Lloyd George has met an 
opponent who has not surrendered, who has 
in fact scored first. Thus, if Lloyd George 
remains, European history in the next 
months must be a continuation of the duel 
between Poincaré and Lloyd George—a duel 
tending to become a struggle between 
British and Continental ideas. 


IV. THE FINAL LESSON 


Now, laying aside all minor details, I wish 
I could bring home to my readers the essen- 
tial fact that Genoa was another experiment 
in the direction taken by Mr. Wilson in the 
League of Nations. It was an effort to 
substitute a general system of international 
association for the older idea of alliances. 
Lloyd George was not thinking of any 
idealistic objects, as was Mr. Wilson. He 
was concerned with questions of trade and 
industry necessarily and rightly, for his own 
nation was suffering unbelievably as a result 
ot existing conditions. 

But what he was aiming at was to set up 
some sort of a Pan-European gathering to 
which all nations would be admitted on the 
basis of equality—Russia and Germany, 


quite as much as the old Ailied countries. 
Russia was to be recognized, Germany wel- 
comed, the war and the Russian Revolution 
relegated to the past, commercial agreements 
were to be made and, as a guarantee of future 
peace, all present were to agree to respect 
one another’s frontiers, save as modifications 
were agreed upon at Genoa, mainly in favor 
of Russia. 

Now, in fact, what happened? On the 
very first occasion when discussion was open- 
ing, Russia and Germany went off in a cor- 
ner and signed the Treaty of Rapallo, which 
was exactly the antithesis of the Lloyd 
George idea. Even if it were merely a com- 
mercial arrangement it inevitably fore- 
shadowed a later political rapprochement. It 
was, in effect and particularly in its effect 
upon all present, a special alliance. Thus in 
the first days of the Genoa session two nations 
by their action rejected the whole Lloyd 
George conception—and these two nations 
were precisely the countries which had been 
outside the Pan-European arrangement and 
had been asked to come to Genoa to enter 
that arrangement. 

As a result of the Russo-German alliance 
you had an immediate drawing together of 
France, Poland, the Little Entente, Belgium, 
precisely those countries for whom a Russo- 
German alliance had immediate and deadly 
peril. Thus, at the very beginning, you had 
the Conference of Genoa divided; one group 
of nations had drawn together because they 
had long been excluded from European 
councils and because they desired to see the 
settlements made at Paris abolished. The 
other group was concerned with preserving 
the arrangements made at Paris and, with 
the memories of the late war still fresh, was 
determined to guard against a new attack 
on its lines. 

As a consequence Lloyd George’s Pan- 
European scheme went glimmering, just like 
Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations, and for 
the same reason. The Continent of Europe, 
the great and the small powers of the main- 
land, solidly refused to accept the Anglo- 
Saxon notion of association of nations and 
returned to their own conception of alliances. 
Russia and Germany gave the signal. 
France, Belgium, Poland, the Little Entente 
1eplied in the traditional European fashion. 
After that had happened only minor ar- 
rangements were possible. ‘The Pan-European 
conception was dead, 

As between Britain and France the French 
statement was and is: “The basis of associa- 
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tion between our two nations must be an 
alliance guaranteeing immediate and ade- 
quate British aid to France in case of a 
German attack. Failing this, France will 
have to make the best of her position and 
associate with herself on terms of military 
alliance those nations on the Continent whose 
interests run along with France, the nations 
which like France are vitally concerned in 
preserving the Paris settlement. Such an 
association will, of course, have as its main 
objective to compel Germany to comply with 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles and 
restrain Russia from invading the border 
states, which have acquired Russian territory 
in recent years, chiefly Rumania and Poland. 
But even if Britain joins with France, French 
policy will still be centered upon preserving 
the decisions of Paris in company with the 
other benefited states.” 

British policy, by contrast, proposes to 
France, not an alliance of the two countries, 
but a general association of all countries— 
the old League of Nations idea, with mutual 
friendship to take the place of the force 
which in the very nature of things underlies 
all alliances. A similar proposal is made to 
Poland, to Rumania, to Czechoslovakia, 
similarly unaccompanied by any pledge of 
British bayonets if the experiment proves 
unsuccessful and any of the countries are 
attacked. And all of the continental countries 
have rejected the proposal. 

We in the United States accepted the no- 
tion of a League of Nations precisely as long 
as we saw it as a mutual association of ail 
countries bringing equal good faith and re- 
nouncing all idea of war and conquest. We 
rejected it when we discovered that in 
reality the League which emerged from 
Paris carried with it the germs of an alliance 
and had the obligation to support with armed 
strength the territorial arrangements made 
at Paris, imposed by victorious armies and 
accepted by the vanquished only under 
duress. On the whole, British sentiment has 
followed similar lines. The British have 
all along been aiming at some sort of 
international association with employment of 
force left out. 

The Continent, on the contrary, with a 
totally different history and essentially dif- 
ferent circumstances, sees force as the foun- 
dation of all. Germany and Russia are 


natural partners because both are anxious to 
change the existing situation in Europe, modi- 
fied to their disadvantage in recent years. 
France and her associates, on the contrary, 
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are eager to retain what has been modified to 
their benefit by the war. Germany and 
Russia accept things as they are only because 
they lack strength at the moment of chal- 
lenge, but do not disguise their ultimate 
purpose. ‘Therefore France and her asso- 
ciates mean to preserve their strength and 
see force as their only guarantee of integrity 
and security. 

Recent European history is not a jumble 
of chaotic fragments. Europe has not gone 
mad; the fact is that everything which has 
happened since the armistice has been logical 
and inevitable. It has been in accord with 
all past European history. If you could 
transform France into an island, safe from 
foreign invasion, French policy would adopt 
British lines. But if the North Sea and the 
British Channel were suddenly filled up and 
became solid earth, British policy would at 
once fall in with the familiar Continental 
traditions. 

Barring these impossible transformations, 
nothing is more preposterous than to imagine 
that you can convert the Continental peoples 
to a policy based upon an utterly different 
history and geographical situation, out of 
which history has developed. This was 
where Mr. Wilson went astray at Paris; this 
was where Lloyd George broke down at 
Genoa. I well remember during the Paris 
Conference when announcement was made 
of the Anglo-American guarantee to France, 
my American associates with few exceptions 
declared that this destroyed the League, 
while my French friends asserted that it was 
the first step in the direction of the recogni- 
tion of facts. Some of Mr. Wilson’s most 
loyal supporters felt that he had made a 
fatal compromise, while most Frenchmen 
felt that this compromise was the only real 
thing about the League discussion as then 
conducted. 

Since that day the discussion has gone on 
endlessly, but not one step has been taken in 
the direction of reconciling the two opposite 
conceptions; the Anglo-Saxon and the Con- 
tinental, which for the moment finds its most 
conspicuous exponent in France. On the 
contrary, there has been a notable solidifying 
of Continental opinion, and Genoa is the 
most recent and impressive evidence of this 
fact. After Genoa only the blind could fail 
to see the situation as it is, or fail to recog- 
nize that we are witnessing the consolidation 
of new alliances based upon the time hon- 
ored principle of international power and 
community of danger, 
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V. AMERICA AND REPARATIONS 


Before turning to the general question of 
reparations, as raised by the crisis of May 31, 
it remains to discuss the assertion made by 
Lloyd George in his House of Commons 
speech after Genoa in which he asserted that 
it was the withdrawal of the United States 
which had complicated the whole European 
problem of reconstruction, contributed to the 
failure of Genoa, and handicapped the 
British policy of moderation disastrously. 

Now the first thing to be said about this 
charge is that it totally overlooks the real 
cause of the reparations trouble. At the 
Paris Conference the representatives of the 
United States, the financial representatives 
who included Norman Davis, Thomas W. 
Lamont and Bernard M. Baruch in their 
number, laid down three definite proposi- 
tions. ‘They argued, first, that under the 
terms of the armistice and of the Fourteen 
Points it was impossible to assess Germany 
with the costs of the war or of Allied pen- 
sions. In the second place, they argued that 
Germany could not in any event pay such a 
sum, that the limits of possibility and of 
right were alike comprehended in the costs 
of injury to property and to civilians. Finally, 
they urged that a fixed sum of reparations 
be agreed upon at once and they steadily 
maintained that such a sum could not exceed 
$15,000,000,000 as a maximum, while one 
or two urged $12,500,000,000. 

This program instantly encountered Allied 
opposition, nowhere more determined than 
in the British camp. Lloyd George had just 
inade his Khaki campaign on the program of 
“Hang the Kaiser” and collect “shilling for 
shilling and ton for ton.” The British elec- 
torate had been assured that Germany was 
to be “squeezed until the pips squeaked.” 
Obviously, then, Lloyd George would be 
in an embarrassing position, if he were to 
accept the American proposition and resign 
both costs and pensions. In point of fact 
everyone agreed that the costs of the war 
could not be levied because the total exceeded 
the actual aggregate wealth of Germany. 

But when it came to pensions [Lloyd 
George, Hughes of Australia and Smuts of 
South Africa joined the Continental nations 
in insisting that this was a fair and rea- 
sonable charge and Mr. Wilson and his 
advisers were overborne. Mr. Baruch in 
his book discloses the clever fashion in which 
Smuts persuaded Mr. Wilson. As a con- 
sequence, the total of reparations was more 


than doubled, with ‘all the disastrous 
consequences which the world now knows. 

The reason was that Mr. Lloyd George 
had made rash campaign promises and did 
not dare to repudiate them in the presence 
of the facts as they were disclosed at Paris. 
He calculated, apparently, upon the element 
of time and believed that a few months 
would serve to demonstrate that the repara- 
tions totals were too high and would have 
to be reduced. Obviously he also calculated 
that when the time came that the British 
public were educated, he would still have 
American support for the project and British 
and American influence combined would 
compel reduction. 

Two miscalculations were here. In the 
first place, the United States retired from 
the scene; in the second place, France ac- 
cepted the reparations totals, endorsed by 
the signature both of the British and the 
American representatives as guaranteed, and 
refused all later proposals to reduce. But 
the main point is that it was not American 
retirement which paralyzed British mag- 
nanimity, as Lloyd George suggests in his 
speech—on the contrary, there was no British 
moderation when America stood alone for 
proposals which the British Prime Minister 
later adopted. He had his chance to make 
use of American support and he threw it 
away because he was afraid of the political 
consequences at home. Later, when he was 
ready, the opportunity was gone. 

In this same speech Lloyd George made 
great play of the parallel of present British 
policy with that of Britain after the fall of 
Napoleon. But, so far as the financial ques- 
tions are concerned, the difference is that 
Castlereagh in 1815 supported moderation 
immediately after the victory, while Lloyd 
George was out to hang the Kaiser and col- 
lect the uttermost farthing in the first half 
of 1919. He only came to a moderate 
policy when at last he recognized what he 
should have realized at first, what the 
American representatives at Paris daily 
argued, namely, that every British interest 
demanded that the total of reparations 
should be low and thus the markets of the 
world and above all the German market 
should be reopened as soon as possible, 

Whatever in this world America and 
President Wilson have to answer for, what- 
ever the Senate and the American people 
have to answer for, certainly no responsi- 
bility lies for the reparations tangle. Time 
has amply vindicated the policy of our repre- 
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sentatives, which, I say quite frankly, seemed 
to me at the time unduly tender to Germany. 
To-day Lloyd George stands where our 
delegation stood in the Paris Conference. 
He has seen the light. But what shall one 
say of his present allegation that the United 
States is responsible now for what was his 
own blunder in 1919. 

Alone of the nations which fought Ger- 
many we asked no reparations, either for 
pensions or for war costs. Viewing the 
guestion thus impartially, our experts esti- 
mated the sum which Germany could pay 
and would pay, bearing in mind the terms 
of the armistice and having regard for that 
other element only later raised to general 
notice, namely, how much the victors were 
willing to take. Had the British delegation, 
had Lloyd George supported their conten- 
tions, which time has fully vindicated, we 
should not have the present trouble. 

Thanks to Lloyd George, reparations were 
fixed at a sum two or three times larger than 
is now generally believed it will be possible 
to collect. As a consequence, we have had 
nearly three years of desperate effort on 
the part of Lloyd George to get them re- 
duced. So far the campaign has failed, but 
what remotest responsibility is chargeable tu 
the United States, to- the Democratic Ad- 
ministration which made the Treaty or the 
Republican majority which rejected it? 


VI. REPARATIONS AND May 31 


As to the question of reparations, raised 
by the recent crisis of May 31, there seems 
to be a very general misapprehension in the 
United States as to the exact situation. It is 
even argued in certain quarters with evident 
sincerity that the reparations figure should 
be fixed, while in many other quarters one 
hears the argument that it should be reduced. 

Now, the exact situation of reparations is 
this: The Treaty of Versailles, while nomi- 
nally fixing a sum, namely, $25,000,000,000, 
actually turned over to the Reparations 
Commission the task of fixing the total, after 
having examined the claims of the several 
nations. In the meantime, Germany was 
called upon to pay $5,000,000,000 in kind. 
The Reparations Commission was directed 
to report not later than May 31, 1921, and 
it did report. 

The sum finally fixed by the Commission 
was $33,000,000,000. Of this huge sum, 
$12,500,000,000 was to be immediately 


turned over by the Germans in the form of 
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two series of bonds, designated A and B. To 
meet the costs of these bonds Germany was 
to pay $500,000,000 annually and to this 
half-billion there was to be added an export 
tax of 26 per cent. upon all goods sent out 
of Germany. By this means, it was esti- 
mated that Germany would annually pay 
about $765,000,000, while the balance of 
the bonds, $20,500,000,000, although turned 
over to the Reparations Commission at once, 
should not be issued until such time as it 
was clear that Germany could bear the costs. 
They were designated as Series C. 

After a preliminary refusal on the Ger- 
man part to accept this decision and in the 
face of an Allied ultimatum, which carried 
with it the certainty of the occupation of 
the Ruhr by Allied groups, Germany finally 
surrendered and accepted the Allied terms. 
Since that time Germany has been paying 
interest upon the $12,500,000,000. But 
early in the present year the German finan- 
cial situation became so bad that her leaders 
appealed to the Reparations Commission for 
a moratorium—that is, a temporary cessa- 
tion of a portion of the payments. To this 
appeal the Commission replied by a condi- 
tional assent. Germany was to have the 
moratorium, provided she did certain things 
in the way of reorganizing her fiscal situa- 
tion, imposing more taxes, ceasing the issue 
of paper, and so forth. 

Having first refused to accede to these 
terms, Germany again, under threat of 
French action, contained in Poincaré’s Bar- 
le-Duc speech, once more capitulated. Had 
she not surrendered, France would cer- 
tainly have acted and May 31 was the date 
when the Reparations Commission’s ultima- 
tum expired. Here, then, we have a situa- 
tion in which, provided Germany complies 
with the terms of the ultimatum, there will 
be a moratorium, but if for any reason she 
fails to comply, then the situation reverts to 
the old state and we shall be in danger of a 
railitary operation not by France alone, 
necessarily, but possibly by all of the Allies. 

Germany’s assent, however, was actually 
based upon the expectation of obtaining a 
huge international loan and it was quite 
frankly affirmed in Berlin that without the 
loan German compliance would not take 
place. What Germany expects is an inter- 
national loan of several billions, a portion of 
which is to be turned over to France to meet 
the deficit to date in German payments. 

It is essential to perceive, then, that we 
have had only a postponement, not a settle- 
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ment, in the matter of reparations. Actually, 
nothing has been changed in the situation. 

So much for the German phase; now for 
the French. Up to the present time France 
has borrowed from her own people some- 
thing more than $8,000,000,000 and this 
huge sum has been applied to reconstruction 
of the devastated area in the main, with cer- 
tain other payments incident to war losses 
included. ‘This loan requires an annual in- 
terest payment of something less than $400,- 
000,000. Aside from this item France has 
succeeded in balancing her budget, that is, 
she is paying her way, but to do this has 
required quadrupling the taxation. 

Now the French demand that Germany 
shall take this burden off the shoulders of 
the French taxpayer. So far France has not 
received a dollar from Germany on the 
reparations account, although she has spent 
$8,000,000,000. If this huge sum of 
$8,000,000,000 is not now funded and in- 
terest provided, France is fiscally bankrupt. 
In the next two years, too, France must 
expend at least $4,000,000,000 more upon 
reparations and interest must be found for 
this sum, too. In addition, also, France 
owes her British and American allies some 
$6,000,000,000 for which interest must be 
found. 

Taken together, the $8,000,000,000 France 
has already raised, the $4,000,000,000 she 
must raise to complete reconstruction and 
the $6,000,000,000 she owes her Allies, 
comprise the sum which France is entitled 
to of the whole Reparations figure of 
$33,000,000,000. As to $12,000,000,000, 
expended or to be expended in reconstruc- 
tion, France absolutely refuses all reduction, 
since it means bankruptcy for her. As to the 
£6,000,000,000, she is quite prepared to 
cancel this claim upon Germany, if her credi- 
tors will cancel their claim upon her. That 
is the French point of view in a nutshell. 
And unless Germany pays, France declares 
that she cannot pay her creditors. 


VII. CANCELATION 


We arrive now at the familiar question 
of cancelation. Lloyd George, in the speech 
I have several times referred to, declared 
that, provided the United States would join, 
Britain would cancel all the debts due her 
from her allies and also resign her share in 
German indemnity. Before I discuss this 
proposal I must refer to a circumstance little 
known in the United States. 


Just before Briand fell, his Minister of 
Finance, M. Loucheur, went to Checquers, 
Lloyd George’s official country residence, 
and exchanged views with British ministers. 
It was agreed there that the $20,500,000,000 
cf German indebtedness still represented by 
unissued bonds, the Series C of the Repara- 
tions Commission’s settlement, should be 
made the basis of debt extinction between 
allies. That is to say, France would give to 
Great Britain and the United States what 
she owed them in German bonds. Britain 
should with one hand accept her debts in 
German bonds and with the other pass on 
to the United States the $5,000,000,000 she 
cwes, also in German bonds. Then, finally, 
all of these bonds were to be destroyed by 
the British and American governments. 
Thus the total of German reparations would 
be reduced to something like $12,500,000,000 
and practically all of this sum would be due 
by Germany to France. As Germany has 
several times offered to pay this amount and 
as everyone agrees, save perhaps Mr. Keynes 
and a few followers, that this is a possible 
sum, here would be a solution. 

The fall of Briand and the break be- 
tween London and Paris which followed 
the coming to power of Poincaré killed the 
Checquers Plan, as it was called in Europe, 
but the proposal of Lloyd George in the 
House plainly followed the main lines of 
this earlier scheme. 

As always, however, the success of any 
proposal for cancelation depends upon the 
United States. If we don’t cancel our 
$11,000,000,000 of claims upon Europe, 
then the process cannot succeed. Britain 
can, it is true, cancel her claims against her 
allies and against Germany and thus take 
off some $10,000,000,000 from the total, 
but even this operation will leave the balance 
far beyond what most financiers believe it 
will be possible to make Germany pay. 

Meantime in the United States one hears 
many arguments urging that reparations be 
reduced, coupled generally with the insis- 
tence that the United States be paid. The 
conference of international bankers, which 
met just after Genoa, was widely reported 
to believe that a reduction of reparations was 
the first step in making possible a loan. But 
all such proposals run up against the French 
situation, and the recent remarks of Poin- 
caré, telling of efforts to reduce the French 
total and pledging his government to resist 
them, indicate that there is small possibility 
of progress along these lines. 
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. In America we separate reparations and 
the Allied debts to us. In Europe they re- 
gard both as elements in the same problem. 
No project for the reduction of reparations 
even obtains serious consideration which does 
not include the detail of American cancela- 
tion. Except in the case of England, we 
shall never receive any payment save as such 
payment is first made by Germany to her 
conquerors. ‘This, in reality, is the sole re- 
source of these countries for such payment. 
But even this source depends entirely upon 
Germany’s capacity and willingness to pay 
that maximum of $33,000,000,000 now 
regarded on all sides as out of the question. 

You may put the thing quite accurately if 
you say that all the Continental countries 
are going to rebuild their ruins before they 
pay their debts and the fact that the British 
have no ruins permits them to consider the 
question of cancelation of debts. Lloyd 
George’s proposal to America for mutual 
cancelation is really an empty gesture be- 
cause he knows full well that he cannot and 
would not, if he could, collect the vast sums 
owed, which would have to come from Ger- 
many and, since they would not come, would 
supply France with a legal warrant for 
entering German premises. 

By this gesture, however, Lloyd George 
seeks to place the burden of responsibility 
for present conditions upon the United 
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States. In effect, he asserts that if we would 
consent to cancel, if we would come back to 
Europe, if in fact we had not stayed away, 
all would be well and George knows very 
well that many partisans of the League of 
Nations in this country will echo his words. 
But, as I have tried to point out, the fact is 
quite the contrary. When we were still in 
Europe and our representatives advocated a 
policy of moderation in the matter of repara- 
tions based upon realities, Lloyd George’s 
political commitments led him to reject our 
counsels. Now, having seen the truth, ; all 
his efforts are concentrated on getting the 
reparations totals reduced to the sum our 
representatives advocated at Paris. 

As I close this article M. Poincaré has 
just made public an important statement of 
French policy in the matter of The Hague 
Conference. France demands, as in fact we 
do, that in advance of any conference Rus- 
sia shall accept certain fundamental prin- 
ciples, including that of private property. 
Certainly without such a surrender the 
chance of success at The Hague is insignifi- 
cant; but almost equally slight is the chance 
of a Russian surrender. Thus, after Genoa, 
Europe seems in about the same place as 
before: the two great questions, Russia and 
reparations, remain unanswered, the pro- 
found gap between British and French 
policy unbridged. 




















EUROPE’S STATESMEN AT THE GENOA CONFERENCE 
[At last they agreed on one point—to meet again at The Hague] 
From Cuvre (Paris, France) 




















THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


N May 30 the nation’s memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln was dedicated with 
impressive ceremonies, President Harding 
delivering the principal address. For ten 


years the massive white marble temple had 
been slowly rising in Potomac Park, to take 





THE STATUE OF LINCOLN INSIDE THE MEMORIAL, 
BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


THE THREE MEN WHO COLLABORATED IN DESIGN- 
ING THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


(Left to right: Daniel Chester French, sculptor; 
Henry Bacon, architect; and Jules Guerin, painter) 


its place with the Washington Monument 
and the Capitol itself as the most con- 
spicuous structures along the famous Mall 
of Washington city. 

The Memorial was designed by Henry 
Bacon. There are thirty-six Doric columns 
around the four sides, named for the States 
of the Union at the time of Lincoln’s presi- 
dency. Inside there is a huge seated statue 
of the martyred President, the work of 
Daniel Chester French; and on the walls of 
the interior are mural decorations by Jules 
Guerin, and in large letters the two most 
famous Lincoln utterances: the Gettysburg 
Address and the Second Inaugural. 
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A CAMP OF UNITED STATES MARINES IN SANTO DOMINGO 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF 
HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO 


BY CLIFFORD ALBION TINKER 
I. THE BACKGROUND OF REVOLUTION AND FINANCIAL CHAOS 


EW undertakings abroad under the 

auspices of our Government have called 
forth a greater volume of adverse comment 
than the so-called Haiti-Dominican Occu- 
pation. While part of this comment reeks 
with ignorance, it is not past belief that 
the larger part is colored by falsehood and 
bitter complaint thinly cloaking greedy and 
ulterior desires in connection with the ruling 
control of the two “black republics.” 

The statement, often repeated, that the 
United States has replaced a free and inde- 
pendent democracy in the Republic of Haiti 
by an autocratic and coercive tyranny of 
force is untrue from every angle. The Re- 
public of Haiti, before the advent of the 
Marine Corps, had never known a period 
when a democracy, as such, could have pos- 
sibly functioned. In fact, due to the savage 
brutality, cruel slavery, and degrading rule 
of cupidity established by the Spaniards of 
early days, which has never changed except 
in name, none of the political characteristics, 
none of the tangible benefits, none of the 
individual safeguards of a democracy, despite 
recognized independence, were known in 
Haiti until the United States took charge in 
1915. The same is true of Santo Domingo. 
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What brand of democracy is this? In the 
Republic of Haiti, which was established 
January 1, 1804, never has there been a 
general legal election of a president, al- 
though there have been twenty-eight rulers 
of the nation since that time—one emperor, 
one king, and twenty-six presidents. Only 
four of these rulers ever completed the 
statutory term of office. Brutal assassination, 
terror-induced suicide, enforced abdication, 
and compulsory exile account for the rest. 
And, moreover, this distressing political 
record is more than matched by the ruinous 
economic downfall of Haiti commencing 
with its independence from France. 

At the beginning of the revolution in 1791 
the export records show that Haiti had sent 
abroad 163,500,000 pounds of cane sugar. 
From that date down to 1919, one hundred 
and eighteen years, not an ounce of sugar 
was exported. In 1919-20 an American 
firm which has reéstablished the sugar indus- 
try in Haiti exported 8,798,877 pounds. Of 
360,000 acres of cane fields under produc- 
tion by the French in 1791, only 15,000 
acres are now cultivated. Productive cane 
land, richly remunerative and cultivated for 
centuries before the revolution, has been 
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allowed to revert to a wilder- 
ness of tangled forest. This 
is a measure of the extent to 
which the ignorant blacks 
have been exploited by their 
so-called democratic govern- 
ment; there has been more 
money in organized graft 
than in organized industry. 

So, too, the enormous 
French coffee plantations of 
pre-revolutionary days have 
gone by the board; all the 
coffee raised in Haiti to-day 
is a gift of Nature, the 
berries being picked by the 
natives from wild plants de- 
scended from the trees the 
French left. It is a well- 
known fact that the total 
revenue of the country at the 
time of American interven- 
tion was insufficient to pay 
the salaries of the governmental officials and 
the interest on the foreign debts incurred by 
the various revolutionary dictators. There 
was not enough for both, to say nothing of 
funds for other needed expenditures—schools, 
roads, and the necessary activities of a 
paternal government. The nation was bank- 
rupt. Dependence on customs duties with 
agriculture, the real national wealth, in such 
a state was a financial farce. A great “‘to- 
do” has been made about the honorable con- 
duct of Haiti in always paying the interest 
on its foreign obligations, but nothing has 
been said about the methods employed. 
Those methods consisted in borrowing more, 
thus adding to the principal and increasing 
the annual interest charges, a process which 
forced the nation deeper and deeper into the 
financial slough. 

Social life in Haiti was even worse than 
its ruined political and economic condition 
would indicate. Only three or four persons 
in a hundred could read or write, the courts 
were debauched, epidemics were rampant— 
Haiti’s 2,000,000 blacks were virtual slaves. 
The peasantry exchanging their crops for 
commodities in the trading centers found 
that a season’s crops barely paid for the 
seed required for the next planting, and they 
were robbed en route by Cacos. Rates of 
exchange were always against the producer 
and in favor of the trader, thus the producer 
was clothed in rags, half-starved, and lived 
in a hovel. Life, even, was cheap, and it 
was held cheap. 
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ISLAND OF HAITI—EMBRACING THE TWO REPUBLICS OF HAITI AND 
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OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Professor Carl Kelsey of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who last year made a 
sociological survey of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, recently stated at a hearing before 
the Select Senatorial Committee authorized 
by the Congress to inquire into the occupa- 
tion and administration of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo that: “Haiti traded a slave system 
under white slave-owners for a slave system 
under mulatto owners, and they have run a 
slave regime from the first up to the present 
time. . . . If you want to see what the 
average Haitian official thinks of the wel- 
fare of the Haitian people make a careful 
analysis of the contract-labor trade with 
Cuba since the war and during the 
war. . . . It is nothing but a modified 
slave trade, with a great financial profit to 
those who are engaged in it.” 

Those who think to find something better, 
something more in keeping with the ideals 
of democracy in Santo Domingo—or that 
the Dominicans, being less black than the 
Haitians, are deserving of praise where the 
latter are to be censured—should hold their 
judgment in abeyance until they know the 
facts concerning democratic government in 
that Republic. 

During seventy years as an independent 
nation Santo Domingo has managed to pro- 
mulgate no less than nineteen constitutions. 
Farcical elections have produced fifty-three 
presidents during those years. Of this num- 
ber only three completed the prescribed 
term of office. From the beginning matters 


























THE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS STATUE AT SANTO 
DOMINGO CITY 


(The explorer landed on the island of Haiti in 1492, and 
a portion of his crew wintered there. The city of Santo 
Domingo was named for Columbus’ father, Domenico) 


have been growing worse and worse, there 
having been thirty-five presidents between 
1863 and 1916, thirteen of which held office 
during the’ period from 1899 to 1916, while 
the six-year period from 1911 to 1916 ac- 
counted for seven of the thirteen. The presi- 
dential term.of office being six years, and 
three incumbents having served a full term, 
it will be seen that the others lasted about a 
year each.: Their removal ‘from. .office was 
accomplished by various means ranging from 
murder to ‘terrorized flight... Such’ political 
unstability: is nothing less than despotism of 
the worst kind, the general population having 
nothing whatever to say about the govern- 
ment or its methods of applying the prin- 
ciples of democracy to the land it governs. 

Financially, at the time of American in- 
tervention, Santo Domingo was in the same 
plight as its sister republic, Haiti; the 
Dominican debt, foreign and domestic, had 
outgrown the ability of the government to 
control; plain grafting was a well-known and 
widely practiced art. With reference to 
mental condition, the Dominicans were on a 
par with the Haitians. To tell the truth, 
the whole Island of Haiti was intellectually 
little in advance of “darkest Africa.” 

With American intervention came com- 
parative order. After four centuries of 
murder, cruel torture, debauchery and slave- 
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like exploitation, the inhabitants of the two 
Island Republics may now go to bed and 
sleep in safety on the darkest night of the 
year. They will not be robbed or murdered ; 
their lives and possessions are at last safe. 

Whatever has been claimed or may be 
claimed respecting our presence in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, the fact remains that we 
are there because of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Our interest in the affairs of the Island 
of Haiti has been constant, and has often 
been brought before Congress for one reason 
or another. In 1871 Congress passed a reso- 
lution, January 12, to send a commission to 
Santo Domingo to investigate conditions, the 
Dominicans having voted almost unanimous- 
ly for annexation. The report of the com- 
mission was favorable, a treaty was signed, 
and approved by President Grant, but on 
being submitted to the Senate was objected 
to by one Senator, Sumner of Massachusetts, 
and-no action was taken. Again, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1873, the Bay and Peninsula of 
Samana, Santo Domingo, was ceded to an 
American company in the expectation of 
establishing a naval coaling station, but as 
the contract was withdrawn in March, 
1874, because of congressional inaction, we 
lost that valuable concession. ‘The failure 
of these negotiations caused much concern 
in the United States lest some foreign power 
gain a naval base at Samana, a fact sub- 
stantiated by the archives of the State 
Department. ; 

If the Island of Haiti was considered of 
such importance and was given so much 
consideration by this country in years gone 
by, what shall we say of its importance now 
that our great: coastline sweeps south to 
include the Panama Canal? If the Island 
meant anything in terms of the Monroe 
Doctrine before the completion of the huge 
waterway, it means everything now. Samana 
Bay is the one great port between the Canal 
and Europe. Its waters are deep enough 
and extensive enough to afford anchorage for 
a huge fleet, its docking space can be readily 
increased to supply fuel for an enormous 
trans-Atlantic-Canal trade, it is mighty in 
naval potentiality, and it is a safe harbor at 
all seasons of the year. 

Moreover, the trade of the world passes 
through the Windward Passage, which sepa- 
rates the west end of Haiti from Cuba, and 
through the Jamaica Channel separating 
Haiti from the Island of Jamaica, and other 
ocean trade sails through the Mona Passage 
separating Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 
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THE HARBOR OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, CAPITAL AND PRINCIPAL CITY OF HAITI 


II. KEEPING THE PEACE IN HAITI, WITH AMERICAN MARINES 


S a result of nearly three years of inten- 
sive and bitter publicity concerning 
American intervention in Haitian affairs, the 


general public of this nation—and perhaps 
most of the civilized world—undoubtedly be- 
lieves that the United States Government has 
debauched the very sovereignty of Haiti, has 
conducted there a loose-jointed régime of 
military exploitation well splashed with 
blood by a thieving gang of medal-hunting 
Marines, and has by force built up a huge 
and remunerative banking business for Wall 
Street at the expense of the poor blacks. 

Congressmen have said so. Senators have 
said so. Ex-governmental officials have said 
so. Presidential candidates have said so. And 
I have read article after article, published 
in reputed authoritative American magazines 
and newspapers, signed by individuals who 
claimed to have first-hand facts, in which the 
most inhuman acts imaginable were imputed 
to Americans when dealing with Haitians, in 
which the United States Government was ac- 
cused of glaring breaches of treaty rights, 
international law, and good faith in Haitian 
affairs, and in which our officials in Haiti 
have been set forth as agents of moneyed 
interests intent on “hogging” the best land 
and most lucrative industries in that repub- 
lic. Scarce have I read an article dealing 
with Haitian affairs which has contained one 
word of commendation or praise for America 
or Americans. 

There is another side, however, and I pro- 
pose to tell it. Every statement that I shall 
make is a matter of official record, available 
to any magazine or newspaper editor in 
July—4 





America. Too much stress has been laid on 
the details of our administration of Haitian 
affairs, and not enough has been told con- 
cerning the real accomplishments of our 
forces in that troubled country. 

If disgusting details are necessary, why 
not bring out such facts as these: That the 
Cacos, who are called patriotic heroes by 
simpering Americans, were never more than 
organized bands of robbers perched at the 
gates of every town in Haiti, who exacted 
toll from the poor blacks trudging along the 
road toward the market with a basket of 
fruit or a handkerchief full of coffee berries, 
the sale of which was expected to keep their 
soul and body together; that these Cacos 
were controlled by leaders who maintained 
their position through an appeal to supersti- 
tious fears. And why should we not tell 
of rubbing the brains of heroic Marines upon 
the gun barrels of thése Cacos, in expectation 
that the savage band might be sure of better 
aim in future fights, and gf the blood of 
murdered Marines that was sprinkled on 
machetes and guns, to make the weapons 
more deadly? Even the hearts of butchered 
Marines were eaten, in order that the Cacos 
might be filled with the courage of the 
massacred white. 

We might also tell of the debauched courts 
of justice in Haiti, wherein there was no 
justice, only exploitation. So little faith had 
the citizenry in their courts that summary 
justice was meted to the wrongdoers imme- 
diately, wherever caught. Before our Ma- 
rines took control of affairs, one could not 
walk along the trails and muddy roads in 
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Haiti without finding a cross erected every 
hundred yards or so, and hanging thereon a 
bunch of rotten bananas, or a pair of old 
shoes, or a little bag of coffee—indicating 
that some thief had been caught, hacked to 
death, buried on the spot, and his spoils hung 
above him as a warning to others. 

This is pitiful reading, but it is true. One 
could keep on indefinitely citing instances of 
degenerate semi-civilization—but what is the 
use? The main feature of the story will 
suffice for thinking Americans to understand 
that the Navy and Marine Corps in Haiti 
have brought about a governmental miracle. 


Safeguarding the Monroe Doctrine 


In the first place our Navy and Marine 
Corps are not in Haiti on a casual glory- 
seeking junket, undertaken at their own voli- 
tion. ‘They are there at the request of our 
State Department. ‘The policies controlling 
all their actions in Haiti have originated with 
or have been approved by the State Depart- 
ment. Consequently we must look to that 
Department for the reason why our forces 
were ordered on Haitian soil and why they 
have been maintained there. 

Those reasons have found a belated avowal 
by the recent announcements of Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State when our forces 
landed in Haiti, and of Secretary Hughes. 
Both men stated that the apprehended viola- 
ion of the Monroe Doctrine caused our 
Government to take action—not alone, per- 
haps, because of our zeal to maintain the 
principles of that doctrine, but also because 
Haiti needed our assistance in accordance 
with a treaty under negotiation at the time. 

That there was need of our assistance, and 
that the Monroe Doctrine was in danger, is 
readily apparent when the conditions in 
Haiti at the time of intervention are re- 
viewed. Continued revolutionary turmoil had 
brought increases in the foreign debt until 
large sums in the form of bonds bearing stiff 
interest were in the hands of German and 
French bondholders, and English investors 
were fast acquiring the later issues bearing 
interest as high as 18 per cent. ‘The finan- 
cial troubles of Haiti multiplied after 1900 
at an alarming rate, and, despite claims to 
the contrary, interest was defaulted. 

Foreign governments began to press Haiti 
for a change in methods of finance. Some 
interest payments were collected by force; 
and, finally, Germany made overtures in 
1912 to the then existing Haitian régime for 
a cession of Saint Nicholas Mole as a Ger- 


man coaling station, for German control 
of Haitian customs, and for preferred port 
rights, all to be based on a German loan of 
$2,000,000. When this negotiation became 
known at Washington, Germany was called 
upon for an explanation. The charge was 
denied in 1914, but at that time Germany 
stated that no scheme of reorganization or 
control in Haiti could be thought of unless 
European nations were permitted to exercise 
the same rights as the United States. 

This German statement constituted noth- 
ing less than a challenge to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Accordingly, our Government made 
plans looking to the preservation of its rights 
in Haiti and seeking methods of codperating 
with the Haitian Government in readjust- 
ment of its finances, protection against for- 
eign attack, and suppression of insurrection 
through armed assistance by the United 
States. On the other hand, Haiti was asked 
not to sell or lease Saint Nicholas Mole to 
any foreign power or the citizens of such 
power, and was also asked to enter into arbi- 
tration for the settlement of foreign claims. 

These proposals were submitted to the 
Haitian Government on May 22, 1915, and 
a reply was received on June 4, all the fore- 
going provisions being accepted, but with the 
following changes: A fifth provision was 
suggested, which would take any disagrec- 
ments to The Hague for adjustment, and 
the provision wherein the United States 
would render armed aid in suppressing in- 
surrection was amended to include facilita- 
tion by the United States in the entrance of 
capital into Haiti for business purposes, aid 
in unifying the debt, in modifying customs 
guarantees, in establishing monetaty reforms, 
and an agreement that if American troops 
were necessary to suppress insurrection they 
should be landed in Haiti by joint agreement 
but should be retired by request of Haitian 
constitutional authority. 


Our Marines Land, After Revolution and 


Assassination 


Before a complete agreement could be 
ratified, the whole matter was upset by an- 
other revolution in Haiti. On June 15 our 
hands were forced by the landing of French 
Marines at Cape Haitien, which was threat- 
ened by a revolutionary army. This action 
by the French brought up the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and our Government decided to act. 
The warships Washington and Eagle were 
ordered to Cape Haitien with Marines. The 
revolution reached such alarming proportions 
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that the Washington was sent to Port 
au-Prince on July 26. The next day, at 
Port-au-Prince, the Haitian President, Vil- 
brun Guillaume Sam, from his refuge.in the 
French légation, ordered the execution of 
160 prisoners and members of prominent 
families. The officer who carried out the 
orders was later hacked to pieces. ‘ On the 
28th, the President himself was taken from 
the French legation and cut to mince-meat. 

Following these terrible deeds the English 
and French consuls requested warships and 
American Marines were landed. ‘Two days 
after the Americans had taken possession of 
the city, a French guard was landed at the 
legation, but they were not needed—the Ma- 
rines having the situation well in hand. On 
August 12, 1915, fifteen days after the mur- 
der of Sam, Dartiguenave was elected Presi- 
dent. On August 16 our State Department 
requested the Navy to take charge of all 
Haitian custom-houses, to collect customs 
and expend them for the support of Dartigue- 
nave’s government, for the relief of the half- 
starved inhabitants, for the aid of discharged 
soldiers, for public works, and, last but not 
least, for the establishment of a gendarmerie. 
This was done before the convention treaty 
with Haiti had been made and against the 
wishes of the temporary revolutionary Hai- 
tian Government. Up to this time, without 
doubt, our main thought was the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Herein lies the claim of those who state 
that we debauched the sovereignty of Haiti, 
that we destroyed democracy in that country, 
and that we should get out at once and let 
the Haitians run things to suit themselves. 
Such talk was and still is silly. The Haitians 
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had no stable government; a state of anarchy 
existed. The United States, not desiring any 
foreign intervention, had to intervene itself. 
No other. course was thinkable. ‘This was 
especially so when the status of the Germans 
was considered. “The Germans had emi- 
grated to Haiti in large numbers, and they 
had begun the system of intermarriage with 
the blacks which gave the French in the 
Seventeenth Century such a hold on the 
country. The law did not permit foreigners 
to hold property, but by marriage with black 
women Germans circumvented the law. 
They also supplied funds for revolutionists. 
Thus, by subsidizing anarchy and gaining 
landholds by marriage, they were fast be- 
coming the masters of Haiti. To avoid fur- 
ther European complications, especially with 
Germany, our Government assumed control. 


Is American Control Still Necessary? 


Negotiations with the new Haitian Gov- 
ernment went on, and a convention treaty 
was made law by both countries on Septem- 
ber 16, 1915. In this treaty the United 
States promises “to aid the Haitian Govern- 
ment in the proper and efficient development 
of its agricultural, mineral, and commercial 
resources, and in the establishment of the 
finances of Haiti on a firm and solid basis” — 
and, “should the necessity occur, the United 
States will lend an efficient aid for the pres- 
ervation of Haitian independence and the 
maintenance of a Government adequate for 
the protection of life, property, and industrial 
liberty.” 

The provisions of this treaty are responsible 
for our continued occupation of Haiti. The 
necessity still exists for our aid in the ‘“main- 


we 
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occupation at the point of 
the bayonet, particularly in 
the case of the new constitu- 
tion, which contains a clause 
giving to resident foreigners 
the right to own real estate 
in Haiti, a provision made 
necessary if the United States 
is to assist in bringing out- 
side capital into Haiti for 
the development of its nat- 
ural resources. ‘These claims 
are untrue. ‘The elections 
were carried out at the polls 
in the presence of the gen- 
darmerie and a few Ameri- 
can Marines and sailors. 








A. “SCHOOLHOUSE” IN HAITI, WITH SOME OF THE PUPILS 


tenance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property, and industrial 
liberty.” Without the Marines and the gen- 
darmerie the government of Haiti would not 
last a single day. The Haitians admit it. Hai- 
‘ tians themselves have no confidence in their 
government, their courts, and their leaders. 

It is claimed that the people of Haiti are 
chafing at our occupancy, and it is certain 
that the former revolutionists and deposed 
bandit leaders are doing so; and it may be 
that some of the governmental officials and 
wealthy merchants of Haiti, now that our 
occupancy is beginning to bear fruit and ex- 
ternal aggression and internal strife are be- 
ginning to fade into order and prosperity, 
can find reasons why they should take up 
the reins. 

When one is sick, a doctor is wanted; 
when one is well, the doctor is forgotten. 
The measure of order, due to the brilliant 
work of the Marines, is bringing back a 
show of nerve among the Haitian popula- 
tion; and those formerly clothed with polit- 
ical and social importance possibly cannot 
wait for the period of final adjustment, and 
perhaps are allowing their desire to get rid 
of the doctor outstrip their convalescence. 
But when the two million blacks are ques- 
tioned, one finds no desire that the Ameri- 
cans leave. It will require the presence of 
our forces in Haiti until another generation 
has come to maturity, a generation accus- 
tomed to the benefits and self-discipline of 
paternal government which functions for the 
benefit of all rather than the few. 

It is stated that the election of Dartigue- 
nave and all conduct of the polls, particularly 
the adoption of the new Constitution of May 
12, 1918, has been brought about by the 


The presence of these armed 
men made it possible, for the 
first time, for the people to vote in accord- 
ance with their desires and without fear. 
The civil officials in the forces of occu- 
pation are accused of holding up the salaries 
of Haitian officials in order to force them to 
sign documents and issue proclamations 
against their best judgment and the interests 
of Haiti. This is not so; but it was neces- 
sary to coerce certain Haitian officials who 
hesitated because they saw their best brand of 
graft disappearing into the discard, and in 
order to make them carry out the provisions 
of the treaty between the two governments 
and thus assure to the general populace the 
benefits which the treaty guaranteed. 


Marine versus Bandit 


Probably the conduct of the Marines has 
called forth the most stinging criticisms in 
connection with our occupation. Military 
excesses have been charged against both the 
Marines and gendarmerie, and it cannot be 
denied that certain excesses did take place. 
The wonder ‘is that the little band of Ma- 
rines and gendarmerie, overwhelmingly out- 
numbered by banditry, did not go farther in 
this respect. The outstanding object of the 
occupation was the eradication of the 
century-old banditry existing throughout the 
entire country, and no operation by the 
Marine Corps has called for greater exercise 
of judgment, persistency, and rigid military 
justice than this Haitian occupation; and 
never has the humane and sympathetic side 
of a military force been exhibited in greater 
measure than by the American Marines in 
Haiti. 

The usual policy of our Government in 
sending the Marines into action outnumbered 
by tens and hundreds was not changed in this 
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instance. How it has been possible for a 
small force of about 1500 Marines and 2500 
gendarmerie to disband and disarm 30,000 
Cacos is one of the wonders of military his- 
tory. Under the circumstances there were 
casualties, but the most generous estimates 
place those casualties, running over a period 
of seven years, at about 1750. It is almost 
a miracle. 

Practically all the testimony concerning 
the alleged depredations of the Marine Corps 
has been shown to be fallacious. ‘Take one 
instance only, that of Lieuten- 


The New Reign of Law and Order 

The real work of the Marine Corps in 
Haiti has been the restoration of law and 
order throughout the country. Where, be- 
fore their arrival, Haitians themselves could 
not traverse the country except under a mili- 
tary escort or heavily armed, it is now pos- 
sible for anyone—Haitians, Americans, for- 
eigners, and the poorest of the poor blacks 
—to go anywhere about Haiti unarmed with- 
out fear of molestation, and this for the 
first time in one hundred and ‘eighteen years. 
In striking the balance of 





ant Louis Cekula, accused of 
having burned and destroyed 
the houses of various Haitians 
and confiscating the horses of 
others. What happened is 
this: While in command of 
troops in the district of Mire- 
balais, Cekula burned two 
houses in which he found 
large quantities of ammuni- 
tion, a justifiable act. It was 
his duty as commander of 
troops in the field to destroy 
all enemy ammunition dumps 
wherever found. He also 
found in the field a number of 
horses abandoned by the Cacos, 
the animals having been stolen 
from peaceful Haitians by the 
bandits in the vicinity. ‘These 
animals were turned over to 
Marine Quartermasters in or- 
der that the real owners might 
appear and identify their prop- 
erty. 


= 








accomplishment by American 
occupation,’ we find, first in 
importance, the maintenance 
of order, without which noth- 
ing can be done to alleviate 
the financial and other troubles 
which have brought Haiti to 
a state of governmental help- 
lessness. Second in impor- 
tance is the organization of 
the gendarmerie, which is pat- 
terned after that of France. 
In other words, cities and 
towns have no local police 
force, but depend upon the 
national gendarmerie for po- 
lice duty. With a body of 
trained Haitian officers in the 
gendarmerie, our Marines 
may be withdrawn from Haiti, 
with the possible exception of 
consular and legation guards. 

Another great factor to our 
credit is the honest handling 
of revenues. External cus- 








In the case of Cekula the 
accusations were not only base- 
less, but absolutely vicious, be- 
cause this particular officer is 
the most distinguished junior officer in the 
Marine Corps, and during the Great War he 
received from our Government a Medal of 
Honor by action of Congress, another from 
the Navy Department, the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross, the Legion of Honor from France, 
and in addition to the Croix de Guerre, the 
supreme honor for the soldier which the 
French people can bestow, the Medaille 
Militaire. 

Such an individual could never descend to 
murder, robbery, and the burning of defense- 
less homes. One is glad to. know that Cekula 
is now chief of police of the city of Santo 
Domingo, where his sense of justice and his 
ability as an organizer have been of immense 
benefit to the Dominicans. 


SUDRE DARTIGUENAVE 


(President of Haiti during the 
American occupation) 


toms are collected by an Amer- 
ican financial adviser and allo- 
cated to the payment of debts 
of the Government. There is 
left in the hands of the Haitians the collec- 
tion of certain internal customs and other 
minor civil financial duties. Graft is still 
manifest in this connection, particularly with 
the exploitation of laborers sent to Cuba for 
work on the sugar plantations. 

An accomplishment which means the solv- 
ing of communication throughout the coun- 
try is the establishment of a series of roads, 
some of which are now built between 
important centers and are suitable for auto- 
mobile and truck travel. Work is progress- 
ing on other needed highways. 

A measure which has had great bearing 
on the functioning of the Government is the 
regular payment of Government employees, 
who receive their pay direct, without: being 
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has no written characters. 
Until general education is 
brought about in the island, 
the maintenance of law and 
order and the transaction of 
business will: be difficult. 
The United States Gov- 
ernment should go the whole 
way in rendering assistance 
to the Haitians. Criticism 
of the official policy now 
existing would be removed 
if the United States Govern- 
ment would make direct 
loans to the Haitians to can- 








A RURAL SCHOOL IN SANTO DOMINGO 


obliged to share it with political rulers. and 
their henchmen. 

Then comes the cleaning up of towns and 
the beginning of a sanitation program. This 
needed work has begun to bear fruit already 
in the elimination of epidemics and the bet- 
terment of the general health of the popu- 
lation, reducing infant mortality to a great 
degree. The sanitation and humane adminis- 
tration of the prison system is another ac- 
complishment. The gendarmerie have charge 
of prisons and jails. Cruelty, starvation, 
and minor prison abuses have been eradicated. 

The financial officers of the occupation 
have stabilized the exchange rates of the 
gourde and the dollar, which stops fluctu- 
ation and permits trading on an equitable 
basis for the poorer elements. 

While these accomplishments may appear 
to be a weak list to those who criticize 
our occupation, they really constitute the 
difference between chaos and order. 


The Work that Remains 


cel their foreign debts and 
bring about further reforms, 
thus doing away with tran- 
sactions which involve international money- 
lenders. Preferential tariff on sugar impor- 
tation into the United States should be 
extended to Haiti, which is now obliged to 
pay full ad valorem duty, whereas Cuba 
is given a 20 per cent. reduction and Porto 
Rico ships sugar free into the United States. 
Jamaica is given a 50 per cent. reduction 
by Canada and other British possessions. 
This places Haiti at a great disadvantage, 
and probably has something to do with the 
abandonment of the sugar industry in that 
country. 

We have, of course, made mistakes in han- 
dling the Haitian situation. The greatest 
mistake is the lack of a consistent, definite 
policy by the State Department, while silly 
secrecy on the part of that Department has 
caused the spreading of insidious propaganda, 
without contradiction, which has been hurt- 
ful to our régime in Haiti. There can be 
no harm done and much good may arise from 





Several important meas- 
ures still remain, however, 
which must be put into effect 
if the Haitian riddle is to be 
solved quickly. First of these 
is the reorganization of the 
judiciary; honesty must be 
injected into the courts, a 
thing which does not reign at 
the present time. Adequate 
schools must be _ provided. 
Only a small percentage of 
Haitians are educated, and 
they are well educated; 
while there are two mil- 














lion ignorant blacks who 
speak Creole, a patois which 
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giving to the public the facts concerning our 
occupation, and what we intend to do in the 
future. The record would be a matter of 
pride to the citizens of this country. Recent 
official statements make it evident that the 


III. CONSTRUCTIVE WoRK IN SANTO DOMINGO 
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intention of our. Government from now on 
is to render every possible aid to Haiti and 
to correct any evils which now exist in our 
methods: of carrying out the treaty between 
the two countries. 
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N general details the problems of the 

United States in the occupation of Santo 
Domingo are similar to those in connection 
with Haiti, but there is this essential differ 
ence: the big problem in Haiti was the eradi- 
cation of anarchy, while in Santo Domingo 
our forces have been engaged in putting down 
rebellion and carrying out a program of 
public works including the construction of 
roads, docks, custom-houses, schools, and the 
establishment of national finances on a sound 
and economic basis. 

The immediate cause of our occupancy 
and military control of Santo Domingo was 
the violation by that country of Article 3 of 
its treaty with the United States, which pro- 
vides that: “Until the Dominican Republic 
has paid the whole amount of the bonds of 
the debt its public debt shall not be increased 
except by previous agreement between the 
Dominican Government and the United 
States.” But the real underlying reason for 
our intervention is the Monroe Doctrine, 
just as in the case of Haiti. 

Our State Department has not issued a 
statement which shall set at rest for all time 
the question of why we went into Santo 
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Domingo. It is believed, however, by the 
Navy Department and, the officials in charge 
of Santo Domingo that the foregoing rea- 
sons are true, and that they have acted in 
accordance therewith. Just why the State 
Department does not give out the facts in 
connection with this project is not known; 
and its silence has permitted the same class, 
and often the same persons, who are be- 
laboring this country because of Haitian 
occupation to decry our efforts in Santo 
Domingo. 

The successive issue of bonds ana the ar- 
rangement for foreign loans by temporary 
revolutionary governments in Santo Do- 
mingo resulted in the piling of debt upon 
debt until, in 1904, foreign nations—par- 
ticularly England and France—exerted pres- 
sure for payment of debts due their citizens. 
The Dominican debt was out of all propor- 
tion to the size and wealth of the country, 
and the interest thereon had been continally 
defaulted. 

Under pressure, the Dominicans appealed 
to the United States for relief, and arrange- 
ments were made to liquidate the debts by 
pledging the customs receipts of the large 
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ports. On October 20, 1904, an American 
agent took charge of the Puerto Plata 
custom-house, and thus began our operations 
in Santo Domingo. 


Reducing the Dominican Debt 


The arrival of this American agent proved 
a signal for foreign nations with claims 
against the Dominican Treasury to clamor 
tor prompt payment and for control of cer- 
tain custom-houses pledged to them. Under 
threat of intervention by Spain and Ger- 
many, the Dominicans again appealed to the 
United States for assistance; and in 1905 a 
protocol between the two countries was ap- 
proved and put into effect, providing for the 
collection of Dominican customs by direction 
of the United States, and for the allocation 
of certain revenue toward the ultimate can- 
celation of the debt. This scheme was suc- 
cessful. A new bond issue of $20,000,000 
was made for converting the old debt, and 
arrangements were made with the foreign 
creditors by which the amounts of the debts 
were reduced about one-half. 

In 1907 a new treaty was made between 
the United States and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, features of the 1905 convention being 
retained, but with provision for complete 
control of finances. The customs were to 
be collected by a General Receiver of Do- 
minican Customs, appointed by the United 
States; and in this treaty is the celebrated 
Article 3. : 

Notwithstanding the treaty and the pres- 
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ence of American officials to carry it out, 
revolutions continued. A boundary dispute 
with Haiti took place during a revolution in 
May, 1912, and Marines were landed in 
October to guard the custom-houses along 
the border. In September, 1913, another 
revolution took place, in which it was neces- 
sary for the United States to act as arbi- 
trator: During the next two years there 
were successive rebellions, with a vast in- 
crease in the Dominican public debt in defi- 
ance of Article 3. 

Then occurred further revolutions begin- 
ning in May, 1916, which again called for 
the landing of United States Marines to 
guarantee the free election of another presi- 
dent. The president was elected, but the 
United States refused to recognize him until 
assured of the maintenance of law and order 
and the honest control of finances under the 
terms of the treaty of 1907. This the new 
president refused to do. The United States 
requested a new treaty calling for the col- 
lection of customs under American auspiees, 
the appointment of a financial adviser, and 
the establishment of a constabulary force off- 
cered by Americans. Carvajal, the new 
president, refused. “The American authori- 
ties thereupon declined to pay over any of 
the republic’s revenues to a government it 
did not recognize. A deadlock ensued. On 
June 5, 1916, American Marines were 
landed, and after desultory skirmishing the 
revolutionary forces were induced to lay 
down their arms. 
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THE NEW HYDRANT AT AZUA, BUILT BY AMERICANS 
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Following this, endeavors were made to 
induce the Dominican authorities to conduct 
the government in a fmanner satisfactory to 
the United States. Failing to do so, on No- 
vember 29, 1916, a proclamation of military 
occupation was promulgated and a Military 
Governor was appointed by the United 
States. Since then the government of 
Santo Domingo has been conducted by armed 
forces of this country. Irritating regulations 
have been put in force by the Military Gov- 
ernor from time to time, but they were 
necessary to the conduct of a stable govern- 
ment and for the welfare of the public. 


What American Occupation Has Achieved 


Whatever criticisms may be aimed at this 
country for its conduct of Dominican affairs 
can best be answered by referring to the 
record since the beginning of our occupation, 
late in 1916. 

The Military Government has set the 
country an unassailable example of good 
government, free from graft, giving a square 
deal to all, an administration absolutely 
above reproach. It has issued comprehensive 
sanitary and drug laws; it has sanitary off- 
cials in every section, and is establishing 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

It has organized the collection of internal 
revenue, and these collections have now as- 
sumed great importance—increasing under 
honest, efficient management from an aver- 
age of $700,000 prior to the occupation to 
receipts for nine months of 1920 of $5,063,- 
300. Certain taxes bearing unfairly upon 
the poor and acting as a drag to business 
in general have been eliminated, and in their 


place the Government has established the tax 
on property—the first attempt at direct tax- 
ation in the Dominican Republic. 

The Government has revised the customs 
tariff of 1910 and placed upon the free list 
transportation media, agricultural machinery 
and tools, industrial machinery, building ma- 
terial, and in general all articles necessary 
to the development of the republic. The 
rates of duty have been greatly reduced on 
articles of necessity, where the reductions 
would assist in lowering the cost of living. 

The methods of the Treasury Department 
have been revolutionized; graft, dishonesty, 
and inefficiency have been eliminated. The 
settlement of the floating debt of the repub- 
lic in an equitable and just manner has been 
completed. Inasmuch as there were approxi- 
mately 9000 claims filed, and as the records 
of the Treasury were inadequate, involved, 
and in some cases falsified, it is easy to imag- 
ine the work involved. The debt was re- 
duced from $15,000,000 to about $4,000,000. 

The payments on the bonded indebtedness 
of the republic have been regularly made 
and in such amounts that it is evident that 
the $20,000,000 Customs Administration 
Loan made in 1908 will be paid off long 
before it comes due. This progress has been 
assisted materially by the encouragement 
given to commerce by the Government. As 
a means to improve the condition of Domini- 
can products exported, the export duty has 
been conditionally removed when the prod- 
ucts are properly prepared and packed for 


shipment. A standard label has been adopted 


for the important product, cacao, and the 
improvement in its condition has received 
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favorable comment in the New York mar- 
ket. Every effort has been made to improve 
transportation facilities for commerce both 
ocean and inland. 

The careful conserving of the public 
funds has permitted many millions to be 
assigned from the surplus, for roads, schools, 
public buildings, and port improvements. 
Every effort is being bent to the prompt com- 
pletion of the roads, which will open much- 
needed communication between all parts of 
the republic and permit development of the 
interior. “The properties of the state are 
gradually being placed in good condition, 
ard warehouse facilities at all ports are being 
gradually increased. 


spective teachers, and as a result the Military 
Government has been able to supply the more 
recently established schools with trained 
teachers. Special schools for professional 
training have been established with success 
in the leading towns, and as soon as funds 
are available art and craft schools for boys 
will be established. It is also expected that 
wherever a new school building is erected 
provision will be made for manual training, 
in order to make that aspect of education 
really universal. 

A College of Agriculture is being organ- 
ized in connection with the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Jaina, near the city 
of Santo Domingo. Instruction in agricul- 

ture is furnished in all rural 











schools, where gardens are 
created for practical teach- 
ing. Vocational instruction 
is offered in both primary 
and secondary schools. The 
University has been com- 
pletely reorganized, with 
laboratories provided and a 
good library under way. 
Eighteen modern school 
buildings, costing approxi- 
mately $800,000, are under 
construction or have been 
completed. The total en- 
rolment of pupils in the re- 
public in 1917 was about 








A SCHOOLGIRLS’ CLASS IN CALISTHENICS AT SANTO DOMINGO CITY 


A great advance has been made in the 
education of young people and in following 
comprehensive plans for providing schools 
and teachers so that every child of school 
age shall have instruction. There are 200,000 
of these children, of whom 130,000 have now 
been provided with schools; and each year 
provision will be made for new schools and 
additional teachers. 

Then the intermediate 


12,000, while in 1920 it was 
approximately 110,000. It 
is most vital to future good 
government that the people should be taught 
to understand their civil duties and the value 
and power of the vote. At present the per- 
centage of illiteracy is large, and it will take 
some years to educate the masses up to the 
point of understanding proper ideals. 

The Military Government has provided 
for the construction of trunk highways 
across the republic, and these projects are 





grades between the primary 
schools and the University 
will be supplied in as many 
places as they may be needed. 
At present those grades 
which constitute secondary 
education are provided for 
by means of two large official 
high schools of the composite 
type, and six private second- 
ary schools. Along with the 














high schools, provision has 
been made for training pro- 


THE LEPER COLONY ESTABLISHED BY THE AMERICAN MILITARY 


GOVERNMENT IN SANTO DOMINGO 
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ENTRANCE AND OFFICE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AT JAINA, NEAR 
SANTO DOMINGO CITY, CONSTRUCTED DURING AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


(There are several other school buildings and dormitories at this College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, not 
visible in this picture) 


being rapidly carried to completion. It is 
dredging and improving harbors and _ pro- 
viding better facilities for commerce, as well 
as establishing regulations governing com- 
merce. It has improved the postal system, 
reducing the time required for transmission 
of mail and providing for its safe delivery. 
Arrangements are completed for installing 
a money-order system between eighteen 
offices in various parts of the republic, and a 
24-hour service has been established at all 
telephone stations. (Custom-houses have been 
improved in various ports and new ones 
constructed in Santo Domingo City and 
Puerto Plata. The Government-owned 
railroad has been repaired, new equipment 
purchased, and freight is now handled 
expeditiously. 

The Military Government has enormously 
developed agriculture through the use of 
agricultural instructors and the distribution 
of modern machinery. Buildings are prac- 
tically completed for an Agricultural College 
to educate Dominicans for positions in charge 
of agricultural projects. Pure-bred animals 
have been imported to raise the quality of 
stock. 

There has been developed a General Land 
Law which will restore order out of chaos 
in the matter of registration of land and the 
fixing of land titles. At present the mass of 
property holders, including the Government, 
do not know what property, if any, they 
really own; the original grants had been 


greatly involved and inheritance has further 
complicated matters; titles have been lost or 
destroyed by accident, fraudulent titles in 
great quantity have been manufactured, and 
it will require the new land courts at least 
five years to put this essential matter upon 
a sure basis. 


What Remains to Be Done 


One might ask: “What fundamental 
things are necessary to complete the work of 
the present occupation, before the Military 
Government can be terminated?” And the 
answer Is: 


(a) To complete and perfect the projects above 
outlined; 

(b) To promulgate certain basic laws essential 
to a peaceful transfer of authority from the Mili- 
tary Government to a government by the people; 

(c) To study and substitute for the present 
Napoleonic Code the United States Code of 
Laws, as has been done in Porto Rico; 

(d) To fix by arbitration the boundary line 
between Santo Domingo and Haiti; 

(e) To complete the organization of the “Po- 
licia Nacional,’ to take over all military and 
police duties. 


The question then arises: ‘‘“When will the 
United States withdraw from Santo Do- 
mingo?” Complete withdrawal of our mili- 
tary forces is a matter of agreement between 
the two nations which should present no 
difficulties. It will be understood that the 
United States cannot forthwith abandon the 
Dominicans to the machinations of those who 
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seek to regain their lost political prestige, 
those Dominicans who formerly conducted 
the financial exploitation of the country and 
who were the principals in revolutions just 
prior to American occupation. A stable gov- 
ernment must be established and the policia 
must be trained and officered by the most 
intelligent military leaders of the republic. 

The United States is committed to with- 
drawal, but only upon conditions prescribed 
by the State Department. As an apparent 
political expedient the Military Governor 
under President Wilson’s Administration 
issued a proclamation on December 23, 1920, 
outlining a plan of withdrawal; but little 
attention was paid to it. Again on June 14, 
1921, the Harding Government, by procla- 
mation, proposed withdrawal based on what 
is known as the “Harding Plan.” This in- 
volved ratification of all the acts of the Mili- 
tary Government, validation of the last loan 
of $2,500,000, and extension of the duties of 
the General Receiver of Customs to handle 
that loan, and to handle in addition part of 
the internal revenues upon failure of the cus- 
toms revenue at any time to meet require- 
ments; and the Dominican Government was 
required to ask the United States to 
organize the national police. 

Again on July 27, 1921, the United States 
declared its intention of adhering to the 
terms of the proposed convention of evacua- 
tion as outlined in the proclamation of 
June 14, and also announced its intention to 
postpone the meeting of the Primary Assem- 
blies summoned by order of the Convention, 


until such time as the success of an election 
might be assured. . 

As before, the Dominicans did nothing to 
fulfil the provisions of these proclamations, 
and on March 6, in the present year, the 
Military Governor of Santo Domingo 
annulled them, at the same time announcing 
the determination of the United States to 
continue to operate the military government 
in accordance with the original proclama- 
tion of November 29, 1916, and stating that 
the military forces of the United States will 
continue their program of public works, pub- 
lic education, and the organization and 
training of the policia, and for these pur- 
poses will negotiate a new loan secured by 
Dominican customs revenues in such manner 
as not to increase present annual charges. 

The proclamation also announced that 
upon the conclusion of the present program 
of public work, and when an adequate policia 
has been recruited and trained, the United 
States will consider complete withdrawal of 
its military forces—subject, however, to the 
election of a properly constituted Dominican 
Government and the prior negotiation and 
ratification of a treaty providing for an ex- 
tension of the duties of the General Receiver 
of Dominican Customs as appointed under 
the Convention of 1907 until this proposed 
loan is paid off, and making such other pro- 
visions as may appear to be to the mutual 
advantage of the United States and the 
Dominican Republic. The whole matter of 
withdrawal from Santo Domingo hinges 
upon the foregoing proclamation. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL AT BLOOMINGTON, MINNESOTA, A COMMUNITY EIGHTEEN MILES FROM 
ST. PAUL, WITH A POPULATION OF LESS THAN TWO THOUSAND 


THE COUNTY UNIT OF 
MINNESOTA 


BY MARY F. SEVERANCE 


INNESOTA, since its inception, has 

been a laboratory for experimentation 
in scientific methods of farming, stock- 
raising, education and social welfare. Un- 
hampered by tradition, undeterred by solidi- 
fied ideals, unretarded by any individual 
authority, it has put in operation the best 
methods and conditions of life. As a State, 
it furnishes examples to visiting students of 
the world, of financing and organizing edu- 
cational systems, asylums for defectives and 
insane and penal and corrective plants. 

One of its most far-reaching and effective 
accomplishments is the completely organized 
and successfully functioning unit of the 
counties. It is a macrocosm in microcosm, a 
miniature State. This county organization 
emanates from and is closely related to the 
State Government, the University and the 
Agricultural College. While each county 
functions as a whole and in detail, it is 
possible to gather all of the threads at head- 
quarters and keep in constant touch with its 
machinery. 

The most outstanding accomplishment of 
Minnesota is its educational system, headed 
by the University, one of the largest in the 
country, and the Agricultural College, one 
of the most progressive institutions of its 
class; 

With far-seeing wisdom, announcing that 
“religion, morality and knowledge were 
necessary to good government and _ that, 
therefore, schools and the means of educa- 


tion should forever be encouraged,” Con- 
gress made provision for financing this 
educational system, setting aside Sections 16 
and 36 of every township, all swamp lands, 
salt springs and various other lands, the sale 
of which will in time amount to $200,000,- 
000. The income of this is already $7 per 
scholar; in addition there is $8 per scholar 
from the State, which is-raised by taxation. 
This, in addition to the district allotment of 
the county funds, assures ample support for 
all time. 

The county schools are administered by 
districts and local boards under the direc- 
tion of a county superintendent, who is 
elected by the voters of the county. These 
county schools carry the children through 
the eighth grade, have playgrounds, school 
gardens and most efficient teachers.’ In ad- 
dition there are consolidated schools offering 
a high-school course. ‘To these schools chil- 
dren are brought in buses which are paid 
for by the State. 

In addition to the schools there are trav- 
eling libraries, the property of the county. 
The books are left at the schools, churches, 
and country stores. They are sent by parcel 
post and many places are served by trucks. 
These trucks are arranged like a small 
library, so that those desiring books can 
examine or read and take them home. 

Minnesota is the bread-and-butter State. 
Its chief industry is farming and in methods 
it is thoroughly up to date and very near 
61 
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- year-old boy or girl leading 
q into the arena a huge, gentle, 
manicured and marcelled 
steer which is his or her own 
creation. Many a farm has 
been saved from mortgage 
foreclosure and the farmer 
regenerated by the example 
of a stock-raising son or 
daughter. Many of these 
children have thus raised 
the money for their col- 
lege education. All are re- 
ceiving the inspiration of 








THE TRAVELING LIBRARY OF A MINNESOTA COUNTY 


the head of all States. There is, in every 
county, a Farm Bureau, organized by the 
farmers for educational and experimental 
purposes. This is directed by a County 
Agent, trained and suggested by the Agri- 
cultural College and elected by the Bureau. 
He is paid by the federal Government, the 
State, the county and the Bureau. He 
directs education, experimentation, — soil- 
testing and improving the breeds of horses 
and cattle. In addition to these agents 
there are four State Supervisors. They, 
with the agent, are experts in dairying, 
agronomy, swine, beef, poultry, fruit rais- 
ing, and so forth. ‘They conduct classes, 
hold meetings, visit farms, and urge farmers 
and their wives to attend short courses at 
the Agricultural College. 

One of the unique things in Minnesota’s 
county organization is the children’s stock 
activities. ‘They work in groups, under the 
Farm Bureau. ‘There are 


self-support and production 
and are doing their part to 
swell the wealth of their State. 

In practically every county there are 
Women Home Demonstration Agents, who 
conduct classes in cooking, canning, dress- 
making, household budget, home manage- 
ment, household engineering, gardening and 
poultry-raising. These classes are held at 
community centers, churches, clubs, and 
schools. ‘They have resulted in raising the 
standards of hundreds of farm homes. 

They study with homemakers the needs 
of individuals and communities, and are thus 
able—by linking their technical skill with 
the practical knowledge of the housewives— 
to provide a channel through which the State 
Agricultural College and the United States 
Department of Agriculture can deal directly 
with the homemakers. 

Following is a brief outline of the main 
projects carried on where Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents are employed. Only two or 





15,000 children now pur- 
chasing or receiving as gifts 
from their parents, animals 
which they raise. ‘These they 
care for from the beginning, 
and when mature show them 
at the County Fair. Those 
receiving the first and second 
prizes (sometimes several 
more) receive the money for 
the trip, with their animals, 
to the greater shows. The 
fat steers and pigs are shown 
and sold at auction at the 
stockyards pavilion at South 
St. Paul. This beef has 
brought as high as $1.50 per 
pound. The brood sows, 
sheep and heifers are exhibit- 




















ed at the State Fair. It is a 4 pouttry spECIALIST TRAINING WOMEN HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS, 


moving sight to see a ten- 


WHO IN TURN WILL CONDUCT CLASSES IN LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
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three are emphasized on one 
year’s program: 


Nutrition: Food for the fam- 
ily, its selection and prepara- 
tion; child feeding and care, 
the hot school lunch, nutrition 
classes. 

Food Preservation: Canning 
of meats, vegetables, and fruits. 

Gardening: Raising of vege- 
tables and small fruits, with 
special emphasis on securing a 
well-balanced diet. 

Clothing: Clothing construc- 
tion, homemade dress forms, ef- 
ficiency methods in sewing, the 
use of machine attachments, se- 
lection of textiles and clothing, 
the clothing budget, dyeing and 
dry cleaning, remodeling and 
children’s clothing. 

Personal Hygiene and Home 














Sanitation: Personal hygiene, 


sanitary disposal of sewage, CLASS INDRESSMAKING IN DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA—PART OF THE 


safe water supply, home care of 
sick, rudiments of home nursing. 

Household Management: Improved household 
equipment, rearrangement of inconvenient kit- 
chens, running water, efficiency methods in house- 
work, household accounts, the family budget. 

House Planning: Home furnishing; beautifying 
the home grounds. 

Poultry: Increasing income through improved 
methods of breeding, care, housing, culling, mar- 
keting. 

Community Enterprises: Rest rooms, codpera- 
tive selling, community marketings, recreation 
centers. 

Work with Girls’ Clubs: Garment-making 
clubs, bread clubs, canning clubs. 


There are also intensive courses in milk 
education—its production, care and_ use. 
Milk drinking in schools has become a 
friendly rivalry, districts vying with each 

















A MINNESOTA GIRL AND HER PRIZE-WINNING CALF 


STATE UNIVERSITY'S EXTENSION WORK WITH WOMEN 


other in the number of tons gained by their 
milk-drinking children. As the State stands 
very near the peak of dairying productivity, 
it was selected last year and again this year 
as the site of the National Dairy Show. 

Third in importance in efficiency is the 
County Child Welfare Board. This is ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Control and 
consists of a County Commissioner, the 
County Superintendent of Schools, and rep- 
resentatives of the different religions. This 
Board deals with the socially handicapped, 
the inarticulate, the solitary, the neglected, 
abused, abandoned, imbecile, illegitimate, in- 
corrigible and dependent child. The Board 
is supported by the County Commissioners 
and is managed with the greatest skill and 
success; unwanted and abandoned children 
are placed in suitable homes. These homes 
are thoroughly investigated, the child is 
placed on trial for six months and if child 
and home are found to be mutually suitable, 
adoption is allowed. 

As far as possible similarity of social posi- 
tion is preserved. Children are given to 
homes of the same nationality. and religion, 
which is their heritage. It has been found 
that there are more childless homes than 
there are children to fill them and that the 
request for children comes largely from 
people to whom adoption means sacrifice. 

The County Board has been very success- 
ful in dealing with illegitimacy, investigat- 
ing its causes and cures. In most cases 
paternity is established and the father made 
to support the child until it is sixteen years 
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noids, attends to retarded 
physical and mental growths, 
and provides school physi- 
cians and nurses. As a re- 
sult of this health program, 
the children of Minnesota 
are larger and stronger than 
their parents and many dis- 
eases formerly prevalent have 
entirely disappeared. 

The administration of the 
Forestry Department is car- 
ried out through the County 
Agent. ‘Trees are issued to 
each county and the schools 
and clubs and farmers en- 











old, unless it is given for adoption. Under 
the law maternity homes must be licensed 
and under these same laws baby farms have 
been practically eliminated. The imbeciles, 
morons and incorrigible children are placed 
on educational farms, segregated from the 
criminals and given healthful activities and 
corrective teaching. The influence is to- 
ward simplicity in organization to permit 
greater individual care. In many cases the 
child is boarded with an intelligent woman, 
who would give affectionate care and correc- 
tion. The crippled, blind, defective and 
deformed are given institutional care. 

In addition to the Child Welfare Board 
each county has an Industrial Commission, 
charged with the administration of the child 
labor laws and to prevent the harvesting 
of human crops in the springtime. 

In addition and in close relationship to 
the Child Welfare Board are the Juvenile 
Courts, which solve problems of the delin- 
quent, dependent and neglected child and 
administer the Mothers’ Pension Fund. The 
investigation and follow-up work in all of 
these cases is so faithfully carried out that 
there is practically no wastage of child life. 

Minnesota is one of the most healthful 
States in the Union, with its ten thousand 
lakes, ocean-like Lake Superior, pine forests 
and broad spaces. Many of the early 
settlers were health-seekers and organized 
the State on sanitary lines. The County 
Health Board is composed of high-grade 
physicians, who control infectious and con- 
tagious diseases, report vital statistics, advise 
location of mortuaries and cemeteries and 
administer hospitals. It conducts health 
instruction in the school, corrects malforma- 
tion in children, of teeth, tonsils and ade- 


A CHILDREN’S STOCK SHOW IN MINNESOTA 


couraged to plant highways, 
school and farmyard shel- 
ters and wood lots. ‘Tree-planting day is 
observed generally in the public schools. 
Memorial highway planting is being largely 
carried on and instruction’ and codperation 
sought in fighting forest and brush fires. 
Many activities are carried on in districts 
comprising two or more counties but work- 
ing through the county organization; for 
example, the Highway Commission is di- 
vided into eighteen districts, but operates 
through the County Engineer, County Com- 
missioners and Town Boards. ‘The Game 
and Fish Commission works in the same 
way, through county patrols, game-keepers 
and local operators, who control the shoot- 
ing, trapping and extermination of vermin. 
These few facts are gathered to show that 
the efficiency of Minnesota is largely due to 
the organization and correlation of its 
counties with State guidance and aid. 

















THE CHAMPION PIG-GROWER OF GOODHUE COUNTY, 
AND HIS ENTRY 











































THE PARENT - TEACHER 


MOVEMENT 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


WENTY-FIVE years ago in Wash- 

ington, D. C., a group of mothers 
founded an association. ‘To-day that asso- 
ciation has grown to a membership of half 
a million and branches in nearly every State 
are carrying forward the work of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

One of the most remarkable evidences of 
the fact that the organization has come to be 
recognized as a vital force in community life 
is the action of Columbia University in 
establishing a three-weeks’ lecture course on 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The course is 
to start in July during the regular session 
of the University summer school, and the 
instructor is to be Mrs. Florence Van A. 
Watkins, executive secretary of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Columbia University is a pioneer in this 
field and the course is attracting the atten- 
tion of educators and women throughout the 
country. It has already brought requests 
from many other universities and schools in 
Maine, Texas and California, and even as 
tar away as Hawaii. 

An organization which adds a hundred 
thousand members to its rolls in one year 
and then practically doubles its entire enrol- 
ment the following year, as was done during 
1920-1922 by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, may be deemed worthy of any efforts 
to make it function harmoniously with the 
homes and schools of the nation. 

The choice of Mrs. Watkins as instructor 
means also that the course at Columbia is 
designed to give with technical information, 
practical incidents of the work of the various 
local groups throughout the nation. From 
the national headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Watkins maintains an active 
correspondence with the women in small 
towns and large cities, in rural sections and 
in industrial centers. Each of these com- 
munities is a laboratory in which the ideas 
and ideals of the organization are being 
July—S 
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HIGGINS 
(Who is president of 
the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association) 


MRS. FLORENCE VAN A. 
WATKINS 
(Executive secretary, 
National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association) 


tested. ‘The experiences, the difficulties and 
the achievements of the various groups, as 
summarized in the Columbia course, will 
benefit many other groups throughout the 
country. 

Out of these experiences Mrs. Watkins 
has formulated the following code for local 
associations : 


Don’t mix in strictly school affairs. Leave the 
curriculum and other technical questions to the 
decision of experts. ‘Talk over your opinions 
with the school board. Agitate for what you 
want, but don’t be aggressive. Study your 
school code so that you know the limitations 
imposed upon your school board and so that you 
will not expect the impossible from its members. 
Compare your community with adjacent com- 
munities. Read the education laws of your 
State and other States. Thus you will attain 
the aims of the Parent-Teacher Association, to 
make parents intelligent with regard to schools 
and to make the schools of our nation what 
they should be. 


There are numbers of instances reported 
from communities all over the country to 
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show how parents and teachers are uniting 
to solve problems, to meet opportunities, and 
to gain achievements. Among the most out- 
standing of the Association’s recent cam- 
paigns is the one recently instituted in Michi- 
gan, having to do with the conduct of the 
younger generation. 

“The liberty granted by parents to young 
people of high-school age has become detri- 
mental to their health, moral and social 
standards,” was the rallying cry of the 
organization. It realized that parents in all 
parts of the State must codperate if the 
appearance of injustice toward individual 
children was to be avoided. And it further 
recognized the fact that the interest of 
parents generally had to be enlisted if the 
movement was to carry weight. 

As its first step, therefore, the association 
appealed to all its local branches and, through 
them, secured thousands of signatures to the 
following “agreement”: 


(1) I will aid by influence and example in 
establishing, for girls of junior high-school age, 
a simple, modest mode of dress, both for school 
and social functions. 

(2) I agree, even at the cost of personal in- 
convenience, to combat the motion-picture show, 
the ice-cream parlor, and the semi-public dance, 
as gathering places for young people, by opening 
my home frequently, both afternoons and eve- 
nings, for wholesome entertainment. 

(3) We recommend that attendance upon the 
motion-picture show and social functions be dis- 
continued during the school week; that parents 
advocate early hours for beginning and ending 
of parties for young people, and that the definite 
hours be stated in all invitations. 

(4) That, while recognizing the value of oc- 
casional dances, I will endeavor to discourage 
too frequent dancing by substituting for it whole- 
some indoor and outdoor amusements. 

(5) The traffic law in this city declares it to 
be illegal for any young person under years 
of age to drive an automobile unless accompanied 
by their parents or a licensed chauffeur. I agree 
to insist that the young people of my family obey 
this law. 

(6) The general school laws of the State of 
Michigan declare it to be illegal for any child 
attending public school to belong to a fraternity, 
sorority, or secret society. I agree to insist that 
the young people of my family obey this. law. 

(7) I disapprove of the custom of permitting 
young people of high-school age to go to or re- 
turn from places of amusement without any older 
person in attendance—whether they walk or go 
‘n automobiles. 

(8) I heartily approve of this effort to bring 
about codperation between the parents of all 
parts of the city in fixing social standards for 
our young people, and I will do all in my power 





to secure as many signatures as possible to this 
avreement, and to fulfill its requirements with 
my own children, 
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the 
Columbia course will show the work of the 
organization in providing proper recreation 


incidents to be related in 


Other 


for young people, playgrounds, athletic 
meets, entertainments, community Christmas 
trees, the substitution of educational films at 
school for undesirable shows in outside 
moving-picture houses. 

Many rural associations have worked out 
unusual methods of raising money for the 
purchase of books on educational topics, one 
such having sent out envelopes, asking each 
recipient to enclose ten cents and forward to 
a friend, until the envelope contained $1.50, 
the price of a book. 

North Carolina associations have made a 
record on carrying school-bond issues, the 
members of local groups having mass meet- 
ings, canvassing and taking the voters to the 
polls on election day. 

The Washington, D. C., association has 
secured the installation of electric lighting 
systems in schools where previously there had 
been no artificial light and on dark days 
games and songs had perforce been substituted 
for study. 

Other organizations have bought pictures 
for schools, furnished musical instruments, 
provided hot luncheons for children and rest 
rooms for teachers, planted trees and made 
gardens on the school grounds, clothed poor 
children, conducted Americanization classes, 
arranged for field and excursion work, offered 
prizes to the children for cleanliness, for 
sewing and for athletics, conducted art ex- 
hibits, and planned innumerable social affairs 
at which fathers, mothers and teachers have 
come to understand each other’s problems 
and have been stimulated to codperation 
which has benefited themselves, the children, 
the schools, the communities. 

Some of the associations have undertaken 
surveys to see what was needed for the 
schools in the way of equipment, for the 
children in the way of recreation and addi- 
tional classes for specialized training of 
various sorts, and for the teachers in the 
way of comforts. ‘These surveys have laid 
special emphasis on the necessity for right 
reading and a knowledge of current .events, 
advising parents of the need to know the 
sources from which their children secure 
their out-of-school reading, and of ways by 
which they may stimulate children to enjoy 
reading about topics of the day. 

An exhibit of literature will be a feature 
of the Columbia course. There will be on 
display, among other things, a program for 
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local Parent-Teacher Associations outlined 
by Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University 
of Wisconsin, who says, ‘The National 
Congress of Mothers has accomplished more 
than any national or international society 
for the betterment of conditions of child 
life; it has done more in America than has 
been done throughout the world thus far.” 
There will be shown in this exhibit the 
bulletin sent each month by the North Caro- 
lina College for Women to the lecal Parent- 
Teacher groups in that State, and the bulle- 
tins of other State Colleges, including 
Indiana and Iowa. And there will be on 


view the dozens of leaflets sent out by the 
National Association itself to its branches, 
thrift outlines, family budgeting suggestions, 
market-basket advice, book-lists for children 
of all ages and educational topics of all 
kinds. One of the most interesting features 
of this kind maintained by the National 
Association is its file of loan papers, com- 
prising addresses by experts on all sorts of 
topics of interest to parents and teachers and 
which are sent out individually or in pack- 
ages of twelve to be read at club meetings 
and kept by an organization for an entire 
vear. 





CHILD LABOR AND FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


BY RAYMOND G. FULLER 
(Author of “The Meaning of Child Labor’’) 


N May 15 the United States Supreme 

Court handed down an opinion in 
which the federal Child Labor Tax Law, in 
operation for three years, was declared un- 
constitutional. It was said by the Court that 
the federal Government, though using one 
of its undoubted powers (that of taxation), 
had used it to accomplish a purpose lying 
solely, under the Constitution, in the domain 
of State concern and authority. 

This was exactly what the Court had said 
in 1918, when it declared unconstitutional 
the Child Labor Act passed by Congress two 
years earlier and based on the power of the 
federal Government to regulate interstate 
commerce. The two decisions are virtually 
one in their legal logic, and taken together 
they force the conclusion that the road to 
control of child labor is not by way of federal 
legislation under the Constitution as it 
stands. Two courses offer themselves— 
amendment of the federal Constitution and 
reliance on State action. If amendment, 
shall it be in such form as to permit merely 
child-labor legislation or to give opportunity 
for a wide variety of what is called social 
legislation? If State action is to be relied 
upon, be it remembered that the federal legis- 
lation we have had so far has been largely 
due to State inaction. 

Very many people regard this second de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, reénforcing the 


first, as a calamitous blow to child-labor 
reform. Let us inquire carefully whether 
this view is entirely justified. Sweet are the 
uses of adverse decisions—sometimes. We 
shall possibly find, on consideration, that in 
the present instance we are confronted with 
a blessing in disguise, the disguise consisting 
of a very natural and humane solicitude for 
the boys and girls from whom federal 
protection has been withdrawn. 

One of the good results is the reopening 
of the whole subject of child-labor legislation 
-—and of child-labor reform, which goes 
beyond mere legislation. There is renewed 
discussion of child labor as a national evil, 
and of its control as a federal problem. We 
shall gain much if we recall that in the two 
attempts of Congress to curb this nation- 
wide, nation-weakening evil, the method of 
indirection was used. No direct regulation 
was possible under the Constitution. That 
was known. It is now known that indirect 
regulation is impossible. What is not suf- 
ficiently recognized is that neither of the 
federal enactments was adequate within even 
the narrow occupational field which it cov- 
ered. The interstate commerce measure 
applied only to goods carried in interstate 
commerce (mined or manufactured under 
conditions contrary to certain labor stand- 
ards). The taxing measure imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the net annual profits of 
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‘any mining or manufacturing concern em- 
ploying children contrary to the same stand- 
ards, amd was administered as a_ taxing 
measure, not as a measure for the protection 
of children. The American public now 
faces the question: If federal legislation is 
desirable, should it not be direct in method, 
dealing with child labor as child labor and 
not as something subordinate to interstate 
commerce or federal taxes? 


Inadequacy of Federal Laws 
The child-labor standards imposed by 


federal legislation were fewer and lower 
than those which competent and thoughtful 
opinion regards as adequate standards for 
State legislation. Here are the federal stand- 
ards as incorporated in both the commerce 
and the taxing measure: 


No employment of children under fourteen in 
mills, canneries, workshops, or factories. 

No employment’ of children under sixteen in 
mines or quarries. 

No employment of children between fourteen 
and sixteen in mills, canneries, workshops, or 
factories for more than eight hours a day, or 
six days a week, or at night. 


With or without the federal law that the 
Supreme Court has declared invalid, most of 
America’s child laborers in industry are 
children fourteen years of age or over. And 
three-fourths of all child laborers in America 
are in agriculture. The federal law did not 
apply to children in agriculture, or in street 
trades, or in stores, or in the movies, or in 
tenement homework. Only about 15 per 
cent. of our child laborers were affected by 
its age, hour or night-work standards. The 
law called for no educational or physical 
qualification for going to work. 


Higher Standards Demanded 


' How inadequate our federal legislation 
has been, from the standpoint of standards, is 
apparent by comparing it with the standards 
for State child-labor legislation adopted by 
the Conferences on Minimum Standards for 
Child Welfare held under the auspices of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 1919. Some 


of them follow: 


An age minimum of sixteen for employment 
in any occupation, except that children between 
fourteen and sixteen may be employed in agricul- 
ture and domestic service during vacation periods 
until schools are continuous throughout the year. 

An age minimum of eighteen for employment 
in and about mines and quarries. 

Prohibition of the employment of minors in 
dangerous, unhealthy, or hazardous occupations 
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or at any work which will retard their proper 
physical or moral development. 

Children between sixteen and eighteen years 
of age who have completed the eighth but not 
the high-school grade and are legally and reg- 
ularly employed shall be required to attend day 
continuation schools at least eight hours a week. 

Children between sixteen and eighteen who 
have not completed the eighth grade or children 
who have completed the eighth grade and are 
not regularly employed shall attend full-time 
school. Occupational training especially adapted 
to their needs shall be provided for those children 
who are unable because of mental subnormality 
to profit by ordinary school instruction. 

A child shall not be allowed to go to work 
until he has had a physical examination by a 
public-school physician or other medical officer 
especially appointed for that purpose by the 
agency charged with the enforcement of the law, 
and has been found to be of normal development 
for a child of his age and physically fit for the 
work at which he is to be employed. 

There shall be annual physical examination of 
all working children who are under eighteen 
years of age. 

No minor shall be employed more than eight 
hours a day or forty-four hours a week. 

Night work for minors shall be prohibited. 

Adequate provision shall be made for advising 
children when they leave school of the employ- 
ment opportunities open to them, for assisting 
them in finding suitable work, and providing 
for them such supervision as may be needed dur- 
ing the first few years of their employment. 

Provision shall be made for issuing employ- 
ment certificates to all children entering employ- 
ment who are under eighteen years of age. The 
certificate shall be issued to the employer and 
shall be returned by the employer to the issuing 
officer when the child leaves his employment. 


How far could the federal Government 
go—how far should it and would it go—in 
adopting as its own the State standards here 
cutlined? Obviously such a program would 
involve not only constitutional questions, and 
traditions of State and local pride and prac- 
tice, but very grave difficulties in the matter 
of administrative machinery—in relation, 
particularly, to educational and health ser- 
vice. How much of the program may well 
be left to the States? 


Child Labor and School Reform 


There is no such thing as a child-labor 
problem pure and simple. The child-labor 
problem is a part of the general problem of 
child welfare. It cannot be considered 
alone. What is child labor, and what are 
its causes? Child labor essentially is the 


labor of children that deprives them of a fair 
start in life, in terms of health, play, educa- 
tion—and suitable work under home and 
school auspices, for there is a vast difference 
child labor and 


between children’s work. 
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Equaily, child labor is the labor of children 
that deprives them of their rightful oppor- 
tunities of living the life of childhood, fully, 
happily, in the only time of childhood. 

So we can say that taking children away 
from certain kinds of labor is at best only a 
partial solution of the problem, and that 
bringing to children the life they ought to 
have is at least a partial solution in itself. 
Not an unoccupied but a well-occupied child- 
hood is the aim of child-labor reform. And 
what are the causes of child labor? The 
chief causes are poverty (with near poverty) 
and dissatisfaction with school. Fewer than 
a quarter of our child laborers had to leave 
school and go to work for economic reasons. 
More than half left school because somehow 
they did not like school—it did not hold their 
interest and loyalty. So in the solution of 
the child-labor problem we must take into 
account the reasons why boys and girls aban- 
don school, for premature school-leaving is 
the same thing, practically, as premature 
going-to-work. We must have schools that 
appeal both to children and to parents. as 
thoroughly worth while. No doubt, also, 
we must continue the policy of compulsory 
attendance, and render that policy more 
effective; but instead of allowing poverty to 
serve as a loophole in our compulsory- 
attendance and child-labor laws we must see 
to it, by means of scientific poor relief, that 
no child is deprived of his right to education 
and playtime because of the poverty of his 
parents. 

These considerations indicate the big re- 
maining tasks of child-labor reform—tasks 
having to do with child labor in occupations 
not covered by the federal law now rendered 
invalid; tasks having to do with the causes 
and prevention of child labor; tasks having 
to do with putting in the place of child labor 
the substitutes for child labor, particularly 
suitable schooling, suitable play, and suitable 
work. They are not tasks solely of legisla- 
tion, though legislation can be enlisted in the 
service of them all. Most of our school 
legislation, most of our health legislation, 
and most of our poor-relief legislation will 
doubtless continue to be done by the States. 
These forms of legislation supplement—and 
indeed to a certain extent constitute—child- 
labor legislation. What about child-labor 
lews as such? If the federal Government 
reénacts the standards of its previous legis- 
lation, and does no more, most of the tasks 
of child-labor legislation will still devolve 
upon the States. 


The States Have Raised Their Own 
Standards 


It is worth bearing in mind that since the 
first federal law was passed in 1916 the 
States have been raising their own standards. 
The federal standards have been adopted in 
States that did not have them six years ago. 
Six years ago there were five States that did 
not have the fourteen-year age minimum for 
employment in factories. Now there are 
only three, and these are not industrial 
States. Six years ago there were twenty- 
seven States that did not have the sixteen- 
year age minimum for employment in 
mines. Now there are only eighteen such 
States and few of them are mining States. 
Nine States have a fourteen-year age mini- 
mum for employment in mines and two a 
fifteen-year age minimum. + Six years ago 
there were ten States that had no prohibition 
of night work in factories for children under 
sixteen. Now there are only seven such 
States. Then there were twenty-five States 
which did not have the eight-hour day for 
children under sixteen in factories. Now 
there are only seventeen. 

So there has been progress in State legis- 
lation along the lines of the federal law, while 
the States have gone beyond the federal law 
in many respects—some have higher age 
standards, most of them cover a greater num- 
ber of occupations, and a majority require 
educational and physical qualifications of 
children going to work. Many of them are 
participating in the so-called Children’s Code 
movement, which has for its object the sim- 
plification, codrdination and standardization 
of all the child-welfare laws of a State so 
they shall work together for good in the 
most effective way. There has been plenty 
for the States to do, and their opportunities 
will be but slightly diminished by the enact- 
ment of another federal child-labor law as 
limited as the two which have failed to pass 
the test of constitutionality. This much can 
be said for federal legislation: that it is likely 
to be better enforced and more effective than 
State laws; but the problem of State en- 
forcement is not insoluble. The argument 
that federal legislation will give uniformity 
of standards throughout the country is hardly 
valid in view of the fact that some States, as 
in the past, will doubtless exceed the federal 
standards. Besides, the question of commer- 
cial advantage or disadvantage is not the real 
issue. The real issue is children’s rights, 
whether they be safeguarded by federal or by 
State legislation. ; 


























SCOUTS IN THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
“SCOUTING” 


BY GEORGE GLADDEN 


(Deputy Scout Commissioner and Chief Guide, Natural History Group, Manhattan 
Council, Boy Scouts of America) 


Y this time everybody must know more 


or less about the Boy Scout, and of his: 


efforts to make himself useful to society. 
Newspapers have recorded his activities by 
chronicling the performances of Scout troops, 
not to mention various individual acts per- 
formed as “good turns,” at least one of which 
every Scout is sworn to perform each day. 

As to what is being done meanwhile for 
the Scout himself, we have had less precise 
information. This applies especially to cer- 
tain recent and rather elaborate undertak- 
ings, essentially educational in their effect 
upon the boy. It may be open to honest 
doubt whether aimless and undirected “hik- 
ing,” camping, and the like, leave definite 
impressions upon the average boy’s mind. 
Probably he brings back from these excur- 
sions little that stays with him, or has much 
actual influence upon his character or intel- 
lect. Within the last few years, however, 
certain more definitely planned expeditions 
have been less in the nature of these mere 
picnics, to be enjoyed with boylike zest, for 
70 


the time being, and thereafter speedily 
forgotten. 

Of the recent prolonged tours into distant 
and unknown regions, an elaborate and really 
educational one had its inception in the 
Middle West, where the idea of “‘scouting,” 
in its broader and deeper sense, seems to be 
making a direct appeal to thinking Scout 
leaders. I refer now to the undertaking in- 
itiated last summer by the leaders of the 
Clinton (Iowa) Council of Boy Scouts, and 
carried out evidently with remarkable efh- 
ciency and success. 

This expedition involved the transporting 
(during last June and July) of 191 Scouts 
and their necessary “duffle,” in 41 passenger 
motor-cars and five large trucks, from Clin- 
ton to Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, and 
return, a distance of about 4000 miles, in 37 
days. Eighty-four adults, including various 
Scout officials, besides two physicians, three 
nurses, drivers, mechanics, and a commissary 
staff, were involved in this remarkable 
hegira, which was accomplished with almost 
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ROUTES OF THE CLINTON, IOWA, BOY SCOUTS’ AUTOMOBILE. EXPEDITION TO AND FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK (GOING WEST BY THE NORTHERN, AND RETURNING BY THE SOUTHERN, ROUTE) 


military precision, and without a_ single 
serious mishap. 

‘The departure from Clinton was made on 
the morning of June 26; the party was on 
the road for 37 days, traveling all but two 
of these; and returned home on_ schedule 
time, the evening of July 26. A general 
average of 114 miles a day was made, and 
the distances traveled varied from 175 to 40 
miles a day, the effort being not to exceed 
125 miles a day. “Speeding” was absolutely 
prohibited; the pace was set by the official 
car leading the column, and no car was per- 
mitted to pass the one immediately ahead. 

This adventure at the time had much 
publicity, chiefly of the usual irresponsible 
and disconnected newspaper kind; where- 
fore, in view of its really unusual nature and 
proportions, it seems worth while to present 
an accurate account of some of its more im- 
portant features. This I am enabled to do 
through the kindness of Mr. J. C. Vant Hul, 
Jr., general secretary of the Clinton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who accompanied the ex- 
pedition, and who has supplied the following 
data concerning it. 

The problem of the transportation of this 
big caravan, which must move swiftly and 
surely, if the planned itinerary was to be 
observed, was, of course, of first importance. 
And to find forty-odd owners of the right 
kind of cars, who were willing either to 
loan and to operate them, or to permit other 
persons to be their drivers, for the benefit of 
these boys (mostly either total or compara- 
tive strangers), must have required the exer- 
cise of some persuasive power. But the 
Clinton leaders of this enterprise seem to 
have been equal to the proposition, for the 
cars, with their drivers, were forthcoming. 


The loan of a car entitled the owner to ac- 
company the expedition free of charge. 
Drivers who were chosen in lieu of owners 
who did not care to or could not go, were 
charged $25 for the privilege of accompany- 
ing the expedition. 

Cars for the tour had to be put in first- 
rate condition at the owners’ expense. Re- 
pairs necessary on the journey were made by” 
tour mechanics without charge, but new or 
replaced parts were billed to the owner. A 
huge truck, fitted up as a traveling garage, 
manned by competent mechanics, and carry- 
ing extra parts of all sorts, brought up the 
rear of the column. Gasoline and oil were 
furnished by the tour committee, and paid 
for out of the general expense fund. 

The Business Manager, Treasurer, and 
Secretary traveled in the “business car,” 
well ahead of the procession, and made ar- 
rangements for obtaining food and supplies, 
and for their delivery to the commissary and 
mess trucks on their arrival. The “official 
car” led the van; it carried the Scout execu- 
tive, and one of the physicians, the other 
being at the rear end of the procession. 

The selection of the boys to be included 
in this journey, from the several hundred 
Scouts available (and naturally eager to go), 
was no less dificult—nor important—than 
the arrangements or the mechanical details. 
Rigid physical examination and certain other 
“scouting” tests were required. These 
yielded a party of 200 lads, reduced finally 
to 191, when the hour for the start arrived. 
A highly desirable sense of equality was 
established by the requirement that every 
boy must earn personally and deposit $25 in 
the ‘“‘mess fund” deposited with the tour 
“banker”; and this good influence was still 
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further enhanced by the regulation that re- 
stricted each lad to 25 cents a day for spend- 
ing money, which could be had only on his 
personal check on the banker. Incidentally, 
the banker served as postmaster, distributed 
all mail, and saw to it that each boy wrote 
home at regular intervals. 

The food problem naturally was an intri- 
cate one, which fact, however, did not, need- 
less to say, lessen its tremendous importance 
to the boys. At most of the night stops, 
local entertainment was furnished, and this 
included suitable luncheons; while in many 
towns, auditoriums, school buildings, or 
rooms of fraternal organizations were turned 
into barracks for the young explorers. The 
luncheons eaten en route were necessarily 
hurried and plain, though wholesome affairs, 
provided from the mess truck. 

At numerous points, the movement of the 
van was much facilitated by local volunteers 
who showed the way for varying distances 
over the best roads. Important “lifts” of 
this character were supplied, for example, by 
the Governors of South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing, who placed at the disposal of the tour 
officials many officers of State departments and 
institutions. ‘These guided the travelers often 
over considerable reaches of their route. 

No detailed account of the tour can be at- 
tempted here, but the accompanying outline 
map, whereon the long trail is traced, will 
serve to inspire visualization of the region 
traversed. By way of summary, the follow- 
ing overnight stops may be mentioned. ‘The 
first camp was made at Waterloo, and the 
progress thereafter was as follows: to Fort 
Dodge and Spirit, Lake, in Iowa; Sioux 
Falls, Mitchell, Chamberlain, Kadoka, Pine 
Ridge, Hot Springs, Rapid City, and Dead- 
wood, §. D. (with side trips to Belle 





THE “LONG, LONG TRAIL” FROM IOWA TO THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
(Head of the procession, waiting for the “stragglers.” 


The entire line was five times as long) 


Fourche) ; Gillette, Buffalo, Basin, Cody, 
and Pahaska in Wyoming (the last being 
the former hunting lodge of Buffalo Bill) ; 
through Yellowstone Park, and then home, 
by way of Cheyenne, Lincoln, and Council 
Bluffs. 


Another Far-Western Tour 


The original of these Scout educational 
expeditions was not conceived or managed 
by a Boy Scout organization as such. I[ 
refer now to the tour in the summer of 1920, 
by a small group of Scouts, through the Na- 
tional Parks and to other localities of scenic 
interest in our mountainous Western re- 
gions. This was projected and carried out 
under the direction of the Far-Western 
Travelers’ Association, whose purpose is to 
spread information concerning the West 
generally. That purpose, it was believed, 
would be served by an expedition planned 
especially for Boy Scouts. 

It must suffice to say that the itinerary, 
beginning, so far as actual sightseeing was 
concerned, at Denver (the first stop from 
New York), included Estes Park, Long’s 
Peak (which one of the Scouts insisted upon 
scaling in the face of a thunderstorm), the 
Garden of the Gods and the Cave of the 
Winds (in Colorado); the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, and the Great Mohave 
Desert (in Arizona); Los Angeles and 
Catalina Island; Yosemite Park (Cali- 
fornia), San Francisco, and vicinity, Port- 
land, Mount Shasta, ‘Tacoma, Mount 
Ranier, Seattle, and Spokane, with two 
weeks in the wonderful Yellowstone Park, 
as a fitting climax. Fortunate indeed were 
the lads who were permitted to view these 
masterpieces of Nature in her most sublime 
mood. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE TIMBER IN THE UNITED STATES AT THE TIME. OF SETTLEMENT 


(The line running from Portland, Maine, to Puget Sound shows the successive migrations of the lumber market 
during the past century) 


TACKLING THE FORESTRY 
PROBLEM IN TIME 


BY PHILIP W. AYRES 


(Forester of the Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests) 


ID you ever stand on a mountain top 

and observe the surrounding desert of 
burned timber land all about you? This 
sight is very common in our Eastern moun- 
tains. Few, however, attain the mountain 
tops, but this is not necessary in order to see 
millions of acres of burned forest land. The 
Chief of the Forest Service says that this 
country has 81,000,000 acres of idle, unpro- 
ductive forest land. This is equal in area to 
the combined States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, or to the whole of England, Scot- 
land and Wales—our kingdom of neglect. 


The Market Shifts from East to West 


The migrations of the timber market in 
this great country of ours have followed the 
migrations of people. With us timber has 
ever been a product of the frontier. From 
Portland, Maine, in early days, when pine 
was cheap and plentiful, this market jumped 
to Buffalo in the pioneer days of western 
New York. When pine became scarce in 
the Eastern States, Pennsylvania hemlock 
was discovered to be a fair substitute, and 


Pittsburgh became, for a while, the leading 
timber market. Thence, with the develop- 
ment of the “inexhaustible” pineries of the 
Lake States, Chicago became the lumber cen- 
ter for three decades, from 1850 to 1880. 
During this period, the growing years of 
the Middle West, timber from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota provided building 
material that housed the ever-increasing mil- 
lions of people. It enabled the cities and the 
industries and the agriculture of the West 
to come into being. 

With the disappearance of Northern pine, 
the Southern hard pines came into use, and 
Memphis held the stage. It is not generally 
known that now the Southern pines are cut 
out. During the next few years from three 
to five thousand sawmills in the Southern 
States must go out of business. Does this 
mean anything to your children? Will their 
houses be finished with inexpensive hard pine? 

When from necessity we began to cut 
hardwoods such as oak and hickory on a large 
scale, together with Southern pines, in the 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, 
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the market shifted to Kansas City, where it 
rested until recently. Opening the Panama 
Canal makes it possible to ship lumber by 
water from Puget Sound to the Atlantic sea- 
board, so that Portland, Oregon, and Seattle 
are the new and final centers in this country 
for the purchase of timber on a large scale. 
The Alaskan supply of high-grade timber 
is distinctly limited. 


A Shortage Coming 


What does it all signify? Mill owners of 
the Pacific Northwest assert that supplies 
will last from twenty to forty years—a 
period in the life of the nation equal to less 
than one year in the career of a spendthrift 
youth. At a recent Congressional hearing 





in Washington (March, 1922) attended by 
prominent lumbermen and foresters from 
every part of the United States, testimony 
was unanimous that we are approaching a 
timber shortage, and that whatever measures 
of relief are possible must be taken prompt- 
ly. 


It is already too late to ward off com- 
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pletely the famine into whose shadow we 
have entered. 

At a meeting in Chicago last year the 
Chief of the Forest Service estimated that 
additional freight rates on timber for that 
city alone amount to $25,000,000 annually. 
A similar enormous freight bill is paid annu- 
ally by New York State, by Pennsylvania, 
by Ohio, and by other States, on timber that 
each imports from the West, and might raise 
on its idle forest land. 

Is it surprising that building trades are 
depressed, that in Eastern cities the housing 
problem is becoming more acute, pressing 
hardest upon the very poor? But the op- 
timist says that substitutes for wood are 
available, that the genius of the American 
people is equal to the emergency, and that 
the supplies of the world can be imported. 


The World’s Timber Supply 


The world supply deserves attention. 
The sketch map shows that a large portion 
of the land surface of the globe is devoid of 
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timber. A little study reveals how unlikely 
we are to get more than we produce at home. 
The Canadians have given us to understand 
distinctly that they propose to use their tim- 
ber resources at home, and more wisely than 
their Southern neighbors. Already vast in- 
roads have been made in Canada and for 
certain localities an end is clearly in sight. 
One of the largest forest plantations ever 
made is that of a paper company in Quebec 
to provide a supply when the original tim- 
ber is gone. Mexico is practically without 
timber. In Central and South America the 
heavy tropical woods are poorly adapted to 
North American uses. This is true also of 
the woods that grow in. equatorial Africa. 
Scandinavian and Russian supplies, while 
considerable in quantity, are not likely to 
be available beyond the heavy demands that 
Europe makes upon them. ‘The supplies in 
Germany and France have long been less 
than required for local needs. These are im- 
porting states. Of Oriental timbers, France 
imports teakwood from Indo-China, and teak 
grows in southern India—a valuable species, 


but limited in quantity among heavier trop- 
ical woods. We appear to have first claim 
upon the surplus of the Philippine Islands, 
some of whose species in moderate quantities 
may be exported to America. But if we 
continue to use wood we must, for the most 
part, produce it at home. 

As for substitutes; with increased pressure 
of population, which has doubled within the 
memory of living men, from fifty millions 
tc more than one hundred millions of people, 
the demand for wood with which merely to 
finish the construction of steel and concrete 
buildings is heavier than the earlier demand 
for wooden houses. 


Our Own Desperate Situation 


As a nation we are no longer in a position 
of self-defense in the matter of timber. A 
leading forester on returning from France 
remarked that had the war come fifteen 
years later, the United States could not 
have built her cantonments nor sent arms to 
our men abroad in boxes without import- 
ing timber either from the Pacific Coast or 
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from a foreign country, in either case at vast 
expense both of money and of time. Another 
prominent forester points out that it is 
already too late to depend primarily upon 
fire protection, planting, and natural regen- 
eration to ward off disaster, but that forth- 
with measures must be taken to conserve the 
mature timber that remains. 


Measures in Congress 


What is the solution? The great consum- 
ing organizations, such as the lumber manu- 
facturers, furniture-makers, paper and pulp 
companies, all of which have had to search 
sharply for material, are wide-awake to the 
situation. Colonel Henry S. Graves, until 
recently Chief of the: United States Forest 
Service, has held meetings of lumbermen and 
foresters throughout the United States, urg- 
ing the prompt adoption of some national 
forest policy adequate to supply the needs 
of the. American people. As a result, two 
forestry bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress seeking to provide the legislative basis 
of a solution. These are known as the Snell 
and Capper bills, and deserve consideration 
by every citizen. The Snell bill provides 
financial help from the Federal Government 
to those States that require by law such mini- 
mum regulations in cutting timber as will 
insure the return of desirable species on forest 
soils. This plan would utilize the forestry 
departments already admirably developed in 
certain States, but wholly lacking in others. 

The Capper bill would give to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture power to regulate directly 
the cutting of timber throughout the United 
States. Its advocates point out that in the 
Pacific Northwest the lumbermen, like Louis 
XIV, constitute the State itself, and are not 
likely to place upon themselves even mini- 
mum requirements that will interfere with 
the management of their property. Let us 
expect that Congress will work out a basic 
torest law that will provide for our future 
forest welfare as broadly as the Federal 
Reserve Law provides for our fiscal welfare. 





Fortunately the Government has_ taken 
one real step forward. A bill known as the 
Weeks Law was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Taft in 1911. Twelve 
and one-half million dollars has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of forest lands by 
the Government at the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams. About 2,000,000 acres have 
been acquired in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains from Maine to Georgia—nine States. 
These forests are already self-supporting in 
several of the States. Ultimately they will 
yield large revenues to the Government. 
Owing to advance in market prices it is esti- 
mated that the entire holdings could now be 
sold for at least 50 per cent. more than the 
total cost. “This is an excellent investment. 
A greatly reduced appropriation of $450,000 
has just been made by the present Congress, 
after the hardest kind of sledding, to con- 
tinue purchases during the next fiscal year. 
This sum is wholly inadequate to enable the 
Government to enter the market in compe- 
tition with the large lumber companies 
which have paid recently from one to three 
million dollars upon single transfers of 
timber land. 

Throughout the Eastern mountains the 
valleys have been cut out, and timber on the 
highest slopes disappears as by magic. Shall 
we save a million a year at Washington for 
the sake of economy, and at the same time 
lose a billion a year in timber wasted, soils 
destroyed, vast water powers and electric 
powers upon which our welfare depends in- 
creasingly lost for all time? Shall navigation 
in all our rivers be hindered by sandbars, 
agriculture ruined by stormy overflows on 
valuable meadow land as in South Carolina, 
great cities like Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
menaced by floods ? 

Foresters give notice to the people of this 
country that their day of comfortable secu- 
rity is at an end. Delay is inadmissible. 
Will Congress and the States respond? Only 
if the American people insist that action be 
taken. 
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formally joined the League of Nations—TuHe Ep1rTor| 


NE is apt to think of the League of 

Nations as an agency designed solely 
to prevent war. ‘That is the primary object 
for which it was created, and it is the object 
now receiving first consideration. The pre- 
vention of war, however, is only one of a 
number of important matters occupying the 
League’s attention. It is carrying on many 
activities only remotely or not at all related 
to war, and may be expected to take on an 
increasing number of such functions in the 
course of its normal development. The fact 
is, modern life is rapidly overflowing na- 
tional boundary lines. Governments are 
finding themselves confronted more and 
more with situations which no nation acting 
alone can meet, and are being drawn into 
responsibilities no single nation can assume. 
Functions that are essentially international 
in character will in the end be recognized 
as such, and will be organized on an interna- 
tional basis. Having been called into exist- 
ence to safeguard world peace, the League 
is now being recognized as a convenient 
agency through which national governments 
may act in concert in dealing with other 
common interests as they arise. 


Stemming the Typhus Epidemic 


The general trend finds striking illustra- 
tion in the field of public health. In the 
early months of 1919 attention was called 
to an appalling epidemic of typhus which, as 
a result of war conditions, was sweeping over 
Russia and Poland. It involved an extensive 
region, inhabited by millions of people. Gov- 
ernment administrative machinery, including 


sanitary organization, had broken down. 
The two countries were still at war. Mov- 
ing armies and hordes of refugees were 
spreading the infection and were at the same 
time adding enormously to the difficulties of 
control. The situation was recognized as a 
serious menace, not only to the people imme- 
diately concerned, but to the surrounding 
countries and to western Europe. 

When relief agencies supported by volun- 
tary contributions proved unable to handle 
the problem; and when it had become evi- 
dent that fighting the epidemic involved the 
provision of such fundamentals as - food, 
clothing, and shelter, and those on a scale 
which only governments could undertake, an 
appeal was made to the League of Nations. 
Early in 1920 the Council of the League 
appealed to all interested governments for 
funds, and appointed an epidemic com- 
mission to administer such funds as might 
be contributed. 

For the first twelve months this commis- 
sion, working in close association with the 
governments concerned, was able to show 
gratifying results and thus to demonstrate 
its usefulness as an agency for effective in- 
ternational codperation. Cases of typhus fell 
in Poland from 157,000 during 1920 to 
45,000 for 1921; in Russia from about 
3,000,000 to 600,000; and in Rumania from 
45,555 to 4,834. 


The League's New Health Section 


In the meantime, effort had been made in 
the direction of more permanent and more 
adequate organization of health activities. 
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The epidemic commission had stimulated 
the movement by exhibiting the need. On 
September 1, 1921, the second assembly of 
the League set up a Health Organization 
and created a health section of the perma- 
nent secretariat as its executive organ. This 
is one of three technical organizations of the 
League, and, like all these creations, con- 
sists of a committee, a conference, a secre- 
tariat. “The committee, which initiates policy 
and program, is appointed by the Council 
of the League. The President — Doctor 
Thorvald Madsen, Director of the State 
Serum Institute at Copenhagen—and _ sev- 
eral members of the committee, are mem- 
bers also of the Office Internationale d’Hy- 
giene Publique in Paris. With this body— 
which existed before the war and which 
has a membership somewhat different from 
that of the League of Nations—an arrange- 
ment has been made by which the Office In- 
ternationale serves as general conference for 
the Health Organization of the League. 
The Organization has a permanent secre- 
tariat, which forms a section of the League’s 
permanent secretariat in Geneva. The 
director of this health section, Doctor Lud- 
wig Rajchman, is ex officio secretary-general 
of the health committee. Of this Organi- 
zation the epidemic commission referred to 
above became a working division. 

It is understood that the action of the 
Assembly in calling the new agency into be- 
ing is provisional; that it is subject to re- 
view after one year. The question as to 
whether the Organization is to be made 
permanent is one which should interest the 
medical profession—if not the lay public— 
of the United States; for its support, if it 
be continued, must be derived from the 
treasuries of contributing governments, and 
its activities should affect intimately the 
health services of all countries. Its con- 
tinuance will depend and should depend 
upon its ability to show that there is need 
of a permanent agency of this character, 
and that it can justify its existence and the 
expenditures involved by the service it 
renders. 





Gathering Facts about Disease in Europe 


In the meantime the Organization is de- 
veloping a program. Its first move was to 
undertake an international reporting service 
beginning with Europe. In the latter part 
of 1921, famine, with its usual train of ills, 
had appeared on an enormous scale in Russia. 
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Wholesale emigration of populations from 
the stricken regions, with added hundreds 
of thousands of Polish war refugees seeking 
repatriation, overran the protective arrange- 
ments that had been set up and was bring- 
ing westward a violent recrudescence of 
typhus with the menacing accompaniment of 
relapsing fever and cholera. The situation 
seemed to be getting out of hand. Definite 
information as to what was really happening 
in the interior of Russia and in some of the 
bordering states was lacking. 

The health section of the League under- 
took to supply this need. Representatives 
were sent to the infected regions; working 
relations were established with government 
authorities and voluntary agencies; informa- 
tion was received regularly from all areas 
involved, was checked, interpreted, and 
supplied to the government health services of 
all countries in the form of a concrete pic- 
ture of what proved to be an epidemic of 
typhus, relapsing fever, and cholera, of over- 
whelming proportions, sweeping westward 
from the famine-stricken regions of Russia 
and the Ukraine. 


Russia’s Condition Revealed 


These reports revealed a condition in Rus- 
sia rivaling the great plagues of the Middle 
Ages at their worst: extreme famine over 
a region containing a population of from 
30 to 33 millions; millions of these people 
doomed to death by starvation; the entire 
region with all eastern and southern Russia 
swept by devastating epidemics of typhus, 
cholera, and relapsing fever; the diseases, 
having already taken an estimated toll of 
more than 2,500,000 lives during the last 
four years, showing a violent increase since 
the beginning of November, 1921; hundreds 
of thousands of people fleeing from famine 
and disease, spreading infection throughout 
western Russia, across Poland, and_ into 
eastern Germany. 

The League in providing this information 
performed a double service: it called atten- 
tion sharply and definitely to a serious men- 
ace to the health and economic rehabilitation 
of Europe, and it laid the basis for intelligent 
action concerning it. 


A United Attack upon Epidemic Diseases 


What the League has done in connection 
with the epidemic in eastern Europe it may 
do and proposes to do on a world-wide scale. 
A competent agency constantly on the watch- 
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tower, with dependable working relations 
with all countries, giving definite and re- 
liable information concerning these great 
plagues when they first show themselves and 
before they get out of hand, can make an 
invaluable contribution to the health of the 
world. And this, it may be pointed out, is a 
task which no national government can 
undertake. 

But the League did more than report what 
was happening in eastern Europe; it sought 
to stimulate the powers to action, and to 
bring about concerted effort in an effective 
fight against the epidemics. In January, 1922, 
the secretariat addressed a special report on 
the situation to all member states. On receipt 
of this report the Polish Government, with 
the League’s endorsement, invited a Euro- 
pean technical conference to mature a scheme 
of international codperation. In response to 
this call, representatives of twenty-eight 
governments met in Warsaw on March 20. 
Reports in concrete detail were presented by 
the Health Committee of the League and 
by representatives from Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Russia, Rumania, Turkey, 
and the Ukraine. 

On the basis of these facts the conference 
formulated plans for a series of sanitary con- 
ventions designed to provide for the mutual 
exchange of information and for the neces- 
sary codrdination of effort on the part of 
neighboring countries to prevent further 
spread of infection; drafted a plan of cam- 
paign—defensive for the border zones, and 
offensive for the central regions—with a 
view to attacking the epidemics at their 
sources; appealed to the governments of all 
European countries to provide the necessary 
funds, estimated at about $6,600,000; and 
entrusted the Health Organization of the 
League with the execution of the plans. 


Exchange of Sanitary Experts 


Again one may say that what has been 
done in bringing about coérdination of action 
on the part of twenty-eight states in the fight 


against disease in eastern Europe may be’ 


done on a world-wide scale. Until the 
health work of the League has become defi- 
nitely established in public opinion and in 
the treasuries of governments, it will find 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds. 
Enough has been accomplished, however, 
even within the short period of its existence, 
to indicate possibilities of service that in time 
will come to be regarded as indispensable. 
The League is undertaking to reinforce 


the two activities outlined above by 
promoting among national health services 
an interchange of’ personnel. A _ funda- 
mental condition of effective team-work is 
mutual acquaintance, understanding, good- 
will. Much is being done in this direction 
by international health conferences—such as 
were held recently in London and Warsaw. 
The League is seeking to further this better 
understanding. The exchange is to be not 
for observation merely, but for periods of 
definite service. While establishing helpful 
personal contacts, it is to be made a very real 
exchange of experience. 

In this undertaking, also, first moves have 
been made in Europe. The suggestion has 
the endorsement of a number of national 
health services; and it is expected that the 
proposed attack on epidemics in eastern 
Europe will be made the occasion of putting 
the scheme into practical operation. It is 
expected, furthermore, that from this modest 
beginning in Europe the service may be ex- 
tended as opportunity offers to other countries 
throughout the world. 


Fixing Standards for Serums and New 
Remedies 


The League has undertaken another im- 
portant service in its effort to bring about 
an international standardization of biological 
products. In December, 1921, a group of 
scientists representing ten powers met in 
London under the auspices of the League to 
consider the steps that should be taken to 
standardize certain serums. The conference, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Madsen, after 
reviewing the problems involved in establish- 
ing common standards for diphtheria, teta- 
nus, dysentery, meningococcus, and pneumo- 
coccus serums, and for the serum diagnosis 
of syphilis, strongly supported the under- 
taking as desirable and feasible; and it ar- 
ranged a scheme of international codperation 
in carrying out the preliminary scientific 
investigations. Recent reports indicate 
encouraging progress. 

The establishment or common standards 
for serums is preliminary to the vastly more 
important task of exercising practical scien- 
tific control over the biological products that 
are offered for sale in international trade. 
Public-health officials in the United States 
understand and appreciate the service being 
rendered by the Hygienic Laboratory at 
Washington in keeping under inspection vac- 
cines and serums that are offered for sale in 
interstate trade. What the Hygienic Labora- 
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tory is doing to protect the public in this 
country illustrates concretely what may be 
done and should be done on an international 
scale for the protection of the larger public. 

As to the serious need for such protection, 
there is abundant evidence. The writer has 
in mind—to cite a_ single illustration—a 
laboratory, operating under the egis of a 
State government but as a private enterprise, 
which is manufacturing and selling in the 
international market a large number of bio- 
logical products, most of which are not rec- 
ognized by responsible health authorities, and 
which, to put the case mildly, are of ex- 
tremely doubtful value. The sale of these 
products, moreover, is being stimulated by 
means of an advertising propaganda that 
would rank with the more flagrant patent- 
medicine “swindles. And this is but an 
example of what is being done on a large 
scale by commercial laboratories in many 
lands. No national government can do more 
than prohibit sale within its own borders. 
Until the establishment of the Health Sec- 
tion of the League, there has been no agency 
that could undertake the protection of the 
larger public against these frauds. 


International Health Reports 


Setting up or improving government 
schemes of mortality and morbidity reports 
has not been formally proposed as a part of 
the League’s official program. By implica- 
tion, however, it is included. In undertaking 
to conduct an epidemiological intelligence 
service on a world-wide scale the League is 
necessarily dependent in large measure upon 
national systems of vital statistics. They 
may be supplemented in many ways, but 
there is no substitute for them. And here 
the League is going to encounter serious 
obstacles. For information concerning epi- 
demic diseases, if it is to be of any practical 
value, must be prompt and must be reliable. 
Relatively few national systems for reporting 
diseases and deaths, as they are administered 
at present, may be relied upon to meet either 
of the two requirements. 

An energetic attempt to keep all govern- 
ments advised concerning disease conditions 
throughout the world creates at once a situa- 
tion in which all national health services 
become vitally interested in the reporting 
standards of each and a situation that exerts 
constant pressure in the direction of improve- 
ment. Some progress may be expected, there- 
fore, as a necessary by-product. would 
look as if in the enu the League weuld be 
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called upon to intervene more directly to 
stimulate improvement in states whose sta- 
tistical services are defective and to aid in 
setting up reporting systems in countries 
where none exists. 


Need of Scientific Health Laboratories 


What has been said of national statistical 
services may be said with equal force of 
public-health laboratories. Stimulating the 
development of laboratories has not been pro- 
posed as a part of the League’s health pro- 
gram, but it is by implication a necessary 
part of the scheme. 

In 1920—to illustrate by a single example 
—an epidemic disease appeared in the De- 
partment of Lambayeque, Peru. It was 
diagnosed as pernicious malaria and handled 
accordingly. Months elapsed before its true - 
character was even suspected. In the mean- 
time the infection had spread rapidly over 
an enormous area. As a result the authori- 
ties found themselves confronted with the 
problem of fighting a raging epidemic of 
yellow fever over a region extending from 
Ecuador to Callao—a distance of 600 miles 
—and from the coast back to the mountains 
—from fifty to seventy-five miles. 

The cost in terms of suffering and death, 
of interrupted industry and trade, of time 
and labor and funds expended in bringing 
the epidemic under control, was enormous: 
and it was the direct consequence of basing 
early action on a guess instead of on scien- 
tifically established fact. With accurate 
diagnosis by the application of well-known 
laboratory technic when the disease first ap- 
peared, there should have been no difficulty 
in stamping it out before it became epidemic. 

This one case is cited to illustrate and 
emphasize a general truth, namely: that the 
operation of an effective epidemiological in- 
telligence service on an international scale 
presupposes an adequate diagnostic labora- 
tory service in the several countries. 

Finally, it may be said concerning the 
program as a whole that in performing this 
humanitarian service the League is bringing 
the nations together in a field where each has 
all to gain and nothing to lose; where with- 
out conflict of interests the spirit and technic 
of codperative effort may be demonstrated 
and learned. The mutual understandir 
and good-will thus created will st- 
League in good stead when it comes to deal 
with the vastly more complex and difficult 
problems involved .in international politics 
and econoiuic competition, 
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CANADA MOVES TO RESTRICT 
ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION 


BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


N the early hours of the morning of May 9, 

the Canadian House of Commons, by 
a vote of 130 to 36, went on record in favor 
of the “effective restriction” of Oriental im- 
migration into the Dominion. The alterna- 
tive was a policy of “exclusion,” which had 
been urged by the majority of -nembers 
from the Pacific Coast Province of British 
Columbia. Since the debate in the House, 
the reaction throughout the country has in- 
dicated in no uncertain way that public 
opinion is strongly in favor of excluding 
Orientals who come to Canada with the 
intention of colonizing or making their 
homes in the Dominion for a long period. 

It is generally conceded on all sides that 
the appeal made by the Premier, Rt. Hon. 
Mackenzie King, for conciliatory measures 
with Japan will go a long way toward solv- 
ing Canada’s Pacific-coast problem whenever 
overtures are made to Tokio. There is no 
doubt that had the Prime Minister not 
pointed out how harsh the word “exclusion” 
would sound when Canada and Japan began 
discussing restrictions, the House of Com- 
mons would have voiced its desire for a 
white British Columbia by the emphatic 
adoption of a resolution in favor of pro- 
biting Oriental immigration for residential 
purposes. 


“Exclusion” or ‘Restriction’? 


The original resolution, moved by W. G. 
McQuarrie, M.P. for New Westminster, 
British Columbia, was: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the im- 
migration of Oriental aliens, and their rapid 
multiplication, is becoming a serious menace to 
living couditions, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, and to the future of the country in gen- 
eral, and the Government should take immediate 
action with a view to securing the exclusion of 
future immigration of this type. 


““’The Government, through Hon. C. A. 


., wat, Minister of Immigration, then 

moved an amendment that, instead of a 

motion “excluding” .Orientals, they be 

“effectively restricted.” He pointed out 
July—6 


that there is a Canadian agreement now with 
Japan, and that “exclusion” would be a poor 
premise on which to enter into further ne- 
gotiations. The Minister added that he 
admitted the problem but did not believe 
that the word “exclusion” should be used at 
the present time. 


A Pacific-Coast Problem 


British Columbia members, regardless of 
party, were in accord about what should be 
done, and they declared for a policy exclud- 
ing further Oriental immigration. All of 
them spoke of the indifference with which 
the eastern provinces had regarded the whole 
question. Using official statistics, they 
quoted figures of Oriental population in 
British Columbia, showing that white folk 
are being rapidly ejected from control in 
many large industries, such as fisheries, lum- 
bering, fruit farming, and market gardening, 
together with a large section of the retail 
business. Every British Columbia member 
expressed fear as to the future, and appealed 
to the East for assistance in keeping the 
Pacific province a white man’s country. 

Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P. for Center 
Vancouver, declared that the situation in 
British Columbia “constitutes a conflict be- 
tween theoretical international justice and 
stubborn internal economic and __ social 
facts,” and pointed out hat the Anglo- 
Japanese ‘Treaty made no mention of immi- 
gration, but left that question to be settled 
by each country for itself. He contended 
that the Oriental was so distinct and so dif- 
ferent from the native population of Canada 
that assimilation was impossible. Free ad- 
mission of the Oriental meant a lowering of 
the standard of Canadian living. The 
member for Center Vancouver declared that 
his policy was the exclusion of Asiatics as 
permanent residents, absolute opposition to 
indentured labor, and fair treatment to 
those properly admitted under the laws. 

Alfred Storke, M.P. for Skeena, British 
Columbia, told the House that the time to 
séttle “he problem was now, “before the 
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Oriental gains control of British Columbia.” 
He said there was a silent and steady ab- 
sorption of the business of his province by 
the Oriental, particularly the Jap, who “is 
the incarnation of commercial aggressive- 
ness.” The prairie provinces, he pointed 
out, have no lure for the Oriental because 
of their climate and the nature of their in- 
dustries. The Oriental is never a pioneer 
but follows others, and beats them because 
he can afford to do it with his cheap labor 
and terrible industry. “If you gave over 
British Columbia by treaty to Japan to- 
morrow there would be a general rising in 
Canada to the last man and the last dollar,” 
said Mr. Storke, “but unless we deal with 
this problem now we will be giving away 
British Columbia just as wholly and com- 
pletely as if by treaty.” 

C. H. Dickie, M.P. for Nanaimo, who 
has lived forty years in British Columbia, 
expressed admiration for the fine qualities 
of the Japanese, and expressed the opinion 
that immigration could be stopped only 
through diplomatic processes. He pointed 
out that the white man was allowed no 
privileges in Japan such as the Jap was al- 
lowed in Canada, and asserted that if the 
Japs were allowed free entry into the 
Dominion they would drive all whites out 
of British Columbia inside of three years. 

Hon. Dr. King, Minister of Public 
Works, and British Columbia representative 
in the Cabinet, expressed the opinion that 


the question could be settled amicably 
through negotiation by Great Britain, 
Canada, and Japan. He admitted the 


gravity of the problem, and fully sympa- 
thized with the desire of the people of 
British Columbia to build up a white com- 
munity. His suggestion was that the Cana- 
dian Government might approach the Japa- 
nese Government and, explaining the 
opinion in British Columbia, endeavor to 
obtain a solution of the problem that would 
leave no grievance or sense of humiliation. 


Premier King as Conciliator 


The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Macken- 
zie King, agreed with the British Columbia 
members that the question was one of great 
national importance rather than of purely 
provincial interest. “It is,” he declared, 
“first and foremost, an economic issue. Every 
country should have the right to control the 
composition of its population.” The Pre- 
mier reminded the House of a request made 
on the Government to help Pacific-coast 
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ports, in order that these might gain more 
Oriental trade, and he asked if it were ad- 
visable that the Government should take 
steps that would adversely affect this trade. 

Referring to the Lemieux agreement with 
Japan, the Premier stated that it had been 
adhered to loyally by the Japanese. He re- 
ferred to the terms “exclusion” and “re- 
striction,” and stated that the House could 
not be too careful in using these, as the word 
“exclusion” was most offensive to the people 
of the Orient. He knew of no “Exclusion 
Act” against the Japanese in any part of the 
British Empire. He was sure it would not 
help the cause of immigration if there were 
any division of opinion in the House. To be 
of unanimity of opinion the Government 
would support the resolution if the words 
“effective restriction” were used, in place 
of the word “exclusion.” 

In concluding his address the Prime Min- 
ister made an appeal to the members to rise 
above party in making a decision on a per- 
plexing question. Mr. King said he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of any Canadian 
legislative body to promote good-will and 
eliminate anything making ill-will between 
nations. ‘We have a chance to help for- 
ward the spirit of good-will, or we can set 
it back and create an entirely new problem.” 
He did not want a resolution passed which 
would be construed as exclusion because it 
would be offensive, and he appealed to the 
House not to embarrass the Government in 
its efforts to deal with the question. 


The Opposition Leader Speaks 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, leader of the 


Conservative party, pointed out that, “al- 
though in considering population the Orien- 
tal did not figure largely in either Canada 
or the United States, the question was a 
serious one. No person could visit British 
Columbia without being alarmed at the con- 
ditions existing there. The Oriental race 
was so different from the white that there 
was no possibility of industrial competition 
in Canada, and assimilation was admittedly 
cut of the question.” He pointed out the 
gain in birth ratio by the Orientals in 
Canada compared to the whites. In 1910, 
252 whites were born, as against one 
Oriental; but in 1921 there were only 17 
whites as against one Oriental. He could 
see nothing but exclusion of the Oriental. 


The Prime Minister: “Absolute  ex- 
clusion ?” 
Mr. Meighan: “No, it doesn’t mean 
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exclusion of students, clergymen, and four or 
five other classes.” 

Prime Minister: ‘The meaning of the 
word ‘exclusion’ is very broad. If Japan 
got word to-morrow that Canada had de- 
cided upon exclusion, what would, she 
think ?” 

Mr. Meighen: “She would only hear 
officially what was in the resolution passed. 
Has the time not come when Canada should 
do its own excluding in the matter of immi- 
gration? Let us maintain our racial security. 
This is not a question of an inferior race; 
Japan in the last twenty years has gone 
ahead faster than any other nation. But the 
two races are so different they cannot get 
along together. We must say to them: 
‘You can keep our people from your country ; 
we can keep your people from ours.’ ” 

Hon. C. A. Stewart, Minister of Immi- 
gration, admitted that a “menace” existed ; 
but in view of the existing agreement he 
could not see how Canada, with a declaration 
cf “exclusion,” could negotiate with Japan. 
“Ts it right on negotiation to lay the pre- 
mises of ‘exclusion’ ?” he asked. Mr. Stew- 
art then moved that the words “effective 
restriction” be substituted for the word 
“exclusion.” Mr. Meighen, leader of the 
opposition, suggested the words “prohibition 
for resident purposes,” but the Government 
did not accept them. 

Hon. T. A. Crerar, leader of the Pro- 
gressive party in the House, declared that 
immigration was a matter of deepest im- 
portance to the whole Dominion. So far 
Canada had built her population largely 
from European peoples, and these European 
immigrants had shown a commendable 
readiness to form a real Canadian nation. 
He agreed with the British Columbia mem- 
bers that Asiatic immigration presented a 
serious economic problem, but not one that 
baffled solution. He differed with the 
leader of the Opposition in insisting upon 
the word “exclusion.” 

Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P. for Van- 
couver, thought that a parliamentary de- 
cision in favor of “exclusion” would not 
necessarily prejudice the nation’s position in 
negotiations. 

The Prime Minister declared that if the 
Conservatives were sincerely desirous of 
Oriental exclusion they would not insist 
upon the word “exclusion” in this resolution. 

Mr. Stevens: ‘We offered to substitute 
the word ‘prohibition.’ ” 


The Prime Minister: ‘We have had 


enough of prohibition” (laughter). He 
added that if Canada wanted to create a 
problem for the whole British Empire it 
could not be done more effectively than by 
insisting upon the use of the word “exclu- 
sion.” He found that at the Imperial Con- 
ference, attended by Mr. Meighen, the use 
of the word “exclusion” had been carefully 
avoided. He wished to settle the question 
on national rather than on partisan lines. 


Dominion-Wide Interest Aroused 


Since the debate in the House the ques- 
tion of Oriental restriction has come up for 
discussion in the public press throughout the 
Dominion. In a recent editorial the Toronto 
Globe declared that: 


The Japanese on the Pacific Coast are far 
more forceful and less diplomatic than the 
Chinese. There is among them the spirit of a 
conquering race; they do not care to walk softly. 
In the acquisition of land, the exercise of control 
over certain fishing areas, or the ousting of white 
labor from lumber mills, they act with a solidarity 
and assurance of men who are proud of their 
race and certain of themselves. These are ad- 
mirable traits if exercised in moderation, but 
there is grave danger that unless the enterprise 
of the Japanese is checked the Pacific Coast of 
Canada will become a Japanese rather than a 
British country. The first and most important 
change required in the law, if we really mean 
to preserve British Columbia for the white race, 
is to bar Orientals from obtaining titles to real 
estate, outside of a few important centers, where, 
as merchants and traders, they may need to hold 
it in connection with their business. The experi- 
ence of the people of California during the last 
decade has proved that as a grower of food- 
stuffs upon small holdings the Oriental will 
inevitably drive out the white if he can, secure 
the fixity of tenure provided through the owner- 
ship of land. 


The whole question of Oriental immigra- 
tior has developed more interest throughout 
the different provinces of the Dominion 
than has any other introduced in the House 
during the first session of the new adminis- 
tration. On the face of the discussion which 
has taken place, it would seem that restric- 
tion of immigration and restriction of land- 
hold'ng are both necessary if British Colum- 
bia ‘s to remain a white man’s province. 
The overwhelming majority in the House 
of Commons gives the Government a clear 
mandate to enter into negotiations with 
Japan for the effective restriction of Orien- 
tal immigration into Canada, and at the 
same time concedes to Japan that she is 
equally within her rights in setting up a 
policy ot Japan for the Japanese. 




















THE “STUDENSKY DOMOV” 
(Home of the Czechoslovak Student Renaissance Movement, Prague, built by the students themselves) 


PEOPLE'S ‘COLLEGES FOR THE 
NEW EUROPE 


BY E. C. LINDEMAN 


66 USSIA’S failure was due to a want 
of historical sense.” This expres- 
sion, used by a young Danish intellectual, 
might with equal justice be applied to the 
series of revolutions which swept over 
Europe at the close of the Great War. The 
most impressive feature of modern European 
life is the intellectual reaction that fol- 
‘ lowed upon revolution. The manisfesta- 
tions of this powerful mental release have 
assumed dynamic proportions among univer- 
sity students and among manual workers. 
The universities of central Europe have 
unprecedented enrolments. Formerly the 
students came from the upper and middle 
classes; a university degree was merely a 
stepping-stone to a professional or political 
career. The great increase in enrolments is 
now coming from the working classes. This 
influx has created an entirely new university 
atmosphere. The old student life of care- 
free indolence has disappeared. 

In Czechoslovakia, when the student- 
housing problem became acute, the students 
proceeded to erect dormitories. The Stu- 
dent Renaissance Movement published a 
proclamation in the newspapers of Prague 
setting forth their aims. ‘There were then 
over one thousand university students in the 
city without living quarters. A prominent 
architect volunteered to furnish plans. The 
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City of Prague provided a building site. 
Workmen and skilled craftsmen ottered their 
services. On certain days there were more 
than 500 students at work ‘on the buildings. 
When the colony is completed there will 
be ten separate dormitories with a capacity 
for housing 700 students. Only those stu- 
dents who have worked for a specified period 
will be permitted to live in the dormitories. 
There will be more than 25,000 students in 
the City of Prague each winter. The World’s 
Student Christian Federation is assisting all 
of those who are willing to assist them- 
selves; which means that the great majority 
of these students will work with their hands 
during their academic course. 

The Students’ Union. of Germany now 
has an organization in each of eighty-two 
universities and colleges. It represents a 
quarter of a million students whose purpose 
it is to reconstitute the university life of the 
German Republic. Academic reforms of a 
radical character have already been effected. 
Physical examinations and physical educa- 
tion are now prerequisites for a university 
degree. Student self-help is one of the main 
objectives in the Students’ Union program. 
When the students of Germany began to 
earn their own living, they came into con- 
flict with the labor organizations. At the 
recent annual conference of union labor 
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representatives were invited in order 
to work out certain agreements. The 
Students’ Service (Studentendienst ) is 
is an incorporation of German stu- 
dents for the purpose of supplying 
books, clothing, and food to students. 
It is managed on the codperative basis. 


Workers’ Education 


The intellectual renaissance that 
has taken place among the manual 
workers of Europe is, perhaps, of 
greater significance than the univer- 
sity student movement. ‘Workers’ 
Education” is now a common phrase 
in labor circles both in England and 
on the Continent. The W. E. A. 
(Workers’ Education Association) of 
England conducts classes through 
trade unions throughout the year. 
In the summer months special schools 
are conducted at various points. The 
students who attend these summer 
schools are selected by local trade 
unions. The classes are small, but 
exceedingly alert, and the instruction 
is on a high level. The lecturer 
spends one hour on the rostrum, after 
which the students have one hour for 
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questions and discussion. 

Similar workers’ education move- 
ments exist in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countries. Contrary to expectations, 
the courses which interest these worker- 
students most are of a broad, cultural nature. 
Economics, sociology, and political science, 
of course, receive considerable attention, but 
these courses are not the most popular. The 
workers appear to be most eager to secure 
such training as will make it pcssible for 
them to partake in a larger and fuller life. 
The classes conducted by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the trade unions of Ger- 
many have reached as many as 60,000 
workers in one season. 


People’s Colleges 


People’s colleges, patterned after the 
Danish high schools that have for seventy 
years furnished a cultural education to 
farmers, are appearing everywhere. In one 
European city there are over 5000 workers 
enrolled in the classes of a people’s college. 
The courses, of six months each, cover a pe- 
riod of two years. These colleges are usually 
directed by a committee representing the 
city government, various political parties, 


STUDENTS AT THE INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE'S COLLEGE. 


HELSINGOR, DENMARK 


universities, technical colleges, and trade 
unions. These colleges do not (with two 
exceptions) teach economic theories from a 
propagandist point of view. 

At Helsingér, Denmark, an attempt is be- 
ing made to internationalize the people's 
college movement. ‘Twenty-three students, 
representing eight nationalities, have as- 
sembied at this place as the first student 
body of the International People’s College. 
All of the traditions of the Fo:k Schools of 
Denmark, including Christian ethics, form 
the background of this international ven- 
ture. A farm is operated in connection with 
the school, and all of the students are en- 
gaged in manual as well as academic work. 
English, Danish, German, French, and 
Esperanto are taught as language subjects. 

In most respects, modern Europe presents 
a picture in which there is less of hope than 
of despair. What there is of hope is con- 
tained in the intellectual renaissance that 
has permeated the student and the working 
classes. Order will eventually come out of 
the present chaos, and with it will come an 
intelligent and rational leadership, 














N the recent development of the airplane, 

special effort is being made to reduce the 
cost of upkeep and otherwise simplify the 
problems of commercial flying. During the 
war such questions of economy were natu- 
rally neglected in the effort to develop speed 
and fighting qualities at any price. The 
exact cost of gasoline and oil per flying mile 
is now carefully counted; and the salaries 
of pilots and mechanicians, the cost of parts 
and the rent of hangars are being standard- 
ized. Even possible loss by accident may be 
avoided by various forms of air insurance. 
The cost of flying may therefore be antici- 
pated to-day as definitely as of motoring 
and other forms of locomotion, and the com- 
parison is favorable to aircraft. More than 
1200 airplanes and seaplanes are at present 
in commercial use in the United States and 
more than 300 are driven for pleasure. 

A serviceable airplane is as cheap as a good 
automobile. The new two-passenger planes 
are quoted at from $7000 to $8000, but the 
market is overstocked with “used models” 
left over from the war, which are much 
cheaper. The purchaser to-day has a con- 
siderable choice of models which are entirely 
airworthy selling at $1500 and upward. A 
flying boat carrying two passengers costs 
about $2500. In the present period of tran- 
sition from war to commercial flying there 
is also an excess of pilots and mechanicians. 
Air pilots may be engaged for $40 a week 
and upward, and mechanicians at $35 a week 
and upward, the salary depending upon their 
experience. The owners of airplanes and 
seaplanes are learning to fly their own ma- 
chines and take pride in the accomplishment, 
much as motorists have come in recent years 
to drive their own cars. 

It is found that a one-motored plane carry- 
ing two passengers consumes on the average 
one-half gallon of gasoline per minute, and 
a two-motored plane about twice this amount. 
The average speed of these planes is about 
one and one-half miles per minute. Taking 
the cost of gasoline at forty cents per gallon, 
the fuel consumption is about six cents per 
flying mile per passenger. A great deal of 
flying is done at a much lower rate. 
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THE UPKEEP OF AN AIRPLANE 


BY FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 








In larger machines carrying several pas- 
sengers the upkeep is much lower. One five- 
passenger machine flying between New York 
and Atlantic City carries passengers at the 
rate of less than one cent per flying mile. 
The best record for economy to date was 
made in a flight between Washington and 
New York when the gasoline cost less than 
four-tenths of a cent per mile for each pas- 
senger. The cost of transporting one ton of 
freight in the United States by air is at 
present $2 per mile. It costs the Govern- 
ment’s air mail service ninety cents a mile to 
carry 40,000 letters at a speed of from 100 
to 150 miles per hour. 

An airplane in good condition may be de- 
pended upon as a rule to fly 100 hours, or, 
say, 10,000 miles, without repairs. Much, 
of course, depends upon the skill and care- 
fulness of the pilot. It is generally found 
that by the time an airplane has flown 150,- 
000 miles the cost of repairs and replace- 
ments is equal to the initial cost of the ma- 
chine. A careful pilot, however, who flies 
for pleasure in fairly good weather can 
usually get through the first season with 
little or no expense for repairs. 

A flying craft requires much more space 
than an automobile, but since they must be 
kept in the country or rural neighborhoods 
the hangar rates are not high. The rent of 
a hangar out of town is not likely to exceed 
the garage rate of the city of from $10 to 
$30 a month. A flying boat may be anchored 
in any sheltered water and takes up little 
more space than a motorboat and less than 
a yacht. 

An airplane or seaplane may be insured 
at present against fire at the rate of 4 per 
cent. for a period of six months. The rate 
against accidents from collision varies from 
8 to 18 per cent. for six months, according 
to the type of the airplane and the standing 
and experience of the pilot. This insurance 
covers accidents from collision with other 
planes in flight, as well as crashes on landing. 
During the past year one death has occurred 
in flying for every 464,285 miles flown and 
only one injury for every 295,454 miles 
flown. 
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THE SITUATION IN IRELAND 


URING the month of June the British 
daily and weekly press was much con- 
cerned with the new Irish crisis—especially 
with the compact between Mr. Michael Col- 
lins and Mr. De Valera and the election 
called for June 19. The speech of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
in Parliament on May 31 was largely devoted 
to these topics. —The comment of the English 
newspapers, Radical and Moderate Liberal, 
as well as Conservative, was to a great de- 
gree a warning to Irishmen of the South not 
to attempt to coerce the North. 

On the day after Mr. Churchill’s speech 
the Manchester Guardian declared that Ire- 
land, or those who would speak for Ireland, 
cannot long delay the crucial decision of 
fulfilment, or the refusal to fulfil, the terms 
of the Treaty. It was clearly recognized, in 
England at least, that the compact which had 
been made between the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which upholds the Treaty, and the 
Republican leaders, whose object it is to 
frustrate it, by stipulating an agreed election, 
practically made a really free election impos- 
sible. Representatives of the Provisional 
Government stated, indeed, that under no 
circumstances could a free election have been 
held, that all kinds of violence and intimida- 
tion would have been exercised. It was 
hoped that by an agreement with the Repub- 
licans the two parties might be able jointly to 
discipline the men who have recently dis- 
turbed the peace of Ireland. The Guardian 


says: 


The Treaty, it is clear, must stand, and there 
was yesterday no serious challenge of that fact. 
Its interpretation may indeed be matter of dis- 
pute, and it is only too likely that if the attempt 
to conciliate the Republicans is carried far, and 
it is sought to make the new Constitution of Ire- 
land a sort of Republic in disguise instead of a 
government genuinely following the Dominions 
model, that then very grave questions indeed will 
arise. It is needless to anticipate such difficulties 
till they come, but if they should come, and if 
agreement cannot be reached, then it is surely 
a case in which an impartial outside judgment 


and interpretation should be sought, if not from 
the Court of International Justice of the League 
of Nations, then from the Dominions, They of 
all people are surely most competent to say 
whether a proposed constitution does or does not 
conform in principle to the model of their own. 

There is a further enormous difficulty facing 
us in the pacification of Ireland, the difficulty of 
the growing exasperation and incipient civil war 
between the two parts of Ireland, between the 
six counties and the twenty-six. The Northern 
Government has shown itself fundamentally at 
ieast as weak and incapable of maintaining public 
order as the Southern Government, and, as Mr. 
Churchill reminded the House, more Catholics 
have been murdered in the North than Protestants 
in the South. Excited partisans clamor for this 
country to take military control of the North and 
even to march an army across the border. That 
would be lunacy, but what we could do and, if 
both governments will consent to it, ought to do, 
is to declare a neutral zone between the two areas 
and occupy it in force. Violence in the North 
breeds reprisals in the South and wice versa. 
Ireland is moving rapidly to a crisis. We can 
best help her by refraining to the utmost possible 
extent from interference in her affairs. 




















“JUST TREAD ON THE TAIL 0’ ME CoAT!” 


Pat: “Begorrah, I can see some fun yet!” 
From the Pall Mall Gazette (London, England) 
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A GERMAN VIEW AS TO UPPER SILESIA 


N the Deutsche Rundschau for April, 

Wilhelm Bolz writes with heat, even 
bitterness at times, indeed, but ably and 
effectively, on Upper Silesia. It has never, 
he declares, been Polish. ‘The whole story 
of its rise is an epic of German thrift, energy 
and progress. Until the 12th century the 
few Slavic natives were without knowledge 
of iron, mere forest-dwelling savages. Then, 
following German traders, came German 
power and capital, the German hoes and 
plows. Forests were felled, agriculture and 
comfort arrived. The long line of barter 
by wagons, between Orient and Occident, 
passed through a cultured and prosperous 
German Silesia. 

When the Turks blocked the world high- 
way and the age of sea voyages and the great 
discoveries came, Silesia lost both wealth and 
culture. A 17th century traveler says: 
“They have nothing of humanity but the 
shape.” 

But the steam engine, the steamship, the 
railroad turned the wheel of fortune once 
again. Coal became “black diamonds.” 
Again, according to Herr Bolz, the Poles 
did nothing. Germans have made Silesia as 
important for the coal and iron industry as 
Lorraine—tenfold more so than the entire 
Saar Valley. Down to 1918, or, indeed, to 
the present moment, the capital, the direc- 
tion, the intelligence, have been purely Ger- 
man. Even the native Slavic laborers, raised 
to prosperity in a land which now supports 
more than 6000 people to the square mile, 
were never subjects of Poland, nor in any 
way indebted to the Poles. 

When the League of Nations rescinded 
the free gift to Poland, and ordained a ple- 


biscite, the Germans worked vigorously and 


hopefully, and were successful. In the op- 
posite event, would there have been any talk 
of revision? 

A commission headed by a Swiss has “cleft 
Silesia with a bloodstained axe,” with no 
real reference to racial population, but to 
give Poland, in less than a third of the terri- 
tory, the lion’s share of wealth, both natural 
and that created by German thrift. Yet 
even in that section, more than nine in 
twenty votes were pro-German. The region 
of Lublinitz, etc., including four-fifths . of 
the natural resources, went German by 56 
in a hundred votes. Some 375,000 pro- 


Poland folk are left under German rule; 





fully 400,000 Germans are handed over to 
Poland. 

The very fact that the development of 
the two sections is to go on unitedly, during 
the trial period of fifteen years, is accepted 
as an acknowledgment that the German cap- 
ital, intelligent control, in fact the present 
organization, is indispensable. An English- 
man is cited as remarking recently to a prom- 
inent Teutonic mine-operator: “I don’t see 
why you Germans make quite so much fuss 
over this matter. Of course you know 
you'll have it all back inside of ten years.” 
“Well, even so,” was the spirited retort, 
“would you yourself care to loan your silk 
hat that long to a chimney-sweep ?” 

Poland is credited with securing all the 
iron mines and the whole present supply of 
iron, 90 per cent. of the coal now above- 
ground and four-fifths of the mines, with 
nearly complete control of zinc and lead. 

Poland, naturally, is treated by the writer 
as a mere outlying annex to France, and 
these two losses by Germany, Lorraine and 
Silesia, are described as raising France from 
a poor fourth in relative world-trade to a 
more dangerous prospective rival for En- 
gland than Germany had become in 1914— 
to which latter rivalry the war itself, cer- 
tainly England’s interest in it, is calmly at- 
tributed as a familiar fact. 

Cause for hope is found in this united 
exploitation of the whole country. “All 
Upper Silesia is ours, and must again become 
ours unless we ourselves renounce it. The 
enemy must make concessions to us, because 
we are a necessity to him. In fifteen years 
there will be many changes on both sides. 
; By union alone the weak become 
strong!” 

One essential fact, here eagerly dwelt on, 
is perhaps little known to foreign readers: 

By far the largest part of the iron ore smelted 
in Upper Silesia comes from elsewhere—from the 
South, the East, and from .Scandinavian coun- 
tries; and the coke for the furnaces, also, is 
brought from Lower Silesia. This foreign in- 
dustry the Germans may hope largely to monopo- 
lize in the immediate future in their lands along 
the Oder, downstream from Breslau. 

As a whole, the article seems a frank 
statement of the German case, and gives an 
impression of sincere conviction on the writ- 
er’s part. It is deserving of careful perusal 
by all competent to pass on the merits of 
the international problems so deeply involved. 
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OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN 


N address by Sir Auckland Geddes, 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, before the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men on March 11, last, has been 
widely quoted in the daily press and was 
recently criticized in the United States Sen- 
ate as an attempt to influence legislation at 
Washington. The entire address appeared 
in the Credit Monthly (New York) for 
April. Inasmuch as only brief extracts have 
been published in the newspapers, we here 
present somewhat extended quotations from 
the authorized text of the address. 
After an introductory statement to the 
effect that the evils from which 


You all know that during the early years of 
the war, the British Government took over from 
the British citizens who had investments in this 
country those investments and sold large quanti- 
ties of them to provide dollar credits to pay for 
the munitions, the food, and the raw materials 
required for the prosecution of the war. As a 
result, those investments passed into the hands of 
American citizens. The interest on them, no 
longer accruing to British subjects, no longer 
provides credits to pay in great part for your 
exports to the British Empire. 

Another large part of the British purchases in 
this country was paid for through credits estab- 
lished on account of services rendered by the 
British mercantile marine, by British insurance 
companies, by education given in Britain, and in 
other less important ways. There is a great 
change, again as a result of the 
war, now taking place in connec- 





the world is now suffering are 
economic in nature rather than 
political, Sir Auckland Geddes 
declares that of all the nations 
of the world there are no two 
so closely interlocked by ties of 
trade, commerce, and finance, 
as the United States and Great 
Britain. He continues: 


Now, the interlocking of your 
prosperity with ours is extraordi- 
narily close. Even before the war, 
in 1913, no less than 40 per cent. of 
your total foreign trade was with 
the British Empire,and that amount 
rose in importance during the years 








tion with the rendering of those 
services. You, in your own inter- 
est, are building up a great mer- 
cantile marine. It is of course your 
right to do so; but let us remember 
that, when it comes to the question 
of the balance of trade between the 
countries, that means that there 
will be diminished credits—dollar 
credits—for the British to purchase 
your goods within this country. 

There remains the question of 
British goods coming to this coun- 
try to balance the purchases of 
American goods made here. As 
you are aware, there is a high 
tariff that acts as a barrier against 
goods that would be sent to this 
country. 








of war, and rose in its percentage, 
so that-now, according to the latest 
trade returns, your foreign trade is, 
so far as 46.75 per cent. of it 
is concerned, carried on with the British Empire. 
And as to your European trade, taking that apart 
from the rest of your foreign trade, 46 per cent. 
again is the figure which goes to the British terri- 
tories in Europe. Taking the Americas as a 
whole, no less than 62 per cent. of your foreign 
trade is with British territories in America. 

Those are astounding figures. I quote them 
merely to make this point clear: that your foreign 
trade and the prosperity that comes from it are 
largely dependent upon the capacity of the Brit- 
ish Empire to buy your goods and to pay for 
them in dollars in America, 


The Ambassador then proceeds to show 
that during the past eight years a great 
change has come in the position of Great 
Britain with regard to her capacity to pay 
in dollars for the goods which she takes 
from the United States. 


© Harris & Ewing 
SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES 


We are, therefore, as two nations 
—each in its own interest vitally 
concerned with this international 
trade—faced by a situation pro- 
foundly modified from that to which we had 
grown accustomed. 


Other factors gravely affecting Great 
Britain’s ability to establish credits for the 
purchase of American goods mentioned by 
the Ambassador are the shrinkage of mar- 
kets in Central Europe, Russia and the East, 
which were formerly reached by British 
goods and the enormous volume of taxation 
exacted from the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the British Isles. He says: 


I draw your attention to these points, because 
I see frequently in the press suggestions that 
everything is coming right, quickly; trade is 
going to boom within a few weeks; that the 
whole world financial machine is soon going to 
start up and run smoothly and easily. 

It is not going to be easy to get back the old 
volume of trade. That ultimately that volume 
of trade, great as it was before the war, will be 
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enormously exceeded, I have no doubt; but I 
believe that there is a period ahead of us during 
which there has to be the very greatest skill and 
care shown, not only by those directly concerned 
with finance, trade and commerce, but those who 
are responsible for the governmental policy in the 
various countries, and by those who, like myself, 
are in part at least responsible for maintaining 
the close touch between one government and 
another. 


The key to world recovery in the financial 
and economic situation, according to Am- 
bassador Geddes, is in the _ international 
cooperation of business men. Governments 
cannot always respond promptly to the busi- 
ness, economic and financial needs of the 
hour, but among business men there is a 
flexibility, a power of adjustment, which 
governments, because of their ponderous na- 
ture, must always lack. No government of 
a great country can move rapidly with cer- 
tainty that it is moving in the right direc- 


tion. Therefore, the Ambassador appeals to 
American business men to see “that no un- 
necessary hindrances are put in the way of 
international trade; to see that all reasonable 
assistance is given to international trade.” 
In concluding his appeal to the credit men 
of Chicago, Sir Auckland Geddes said: 


The best, the only way, is for the peoples of 
the countries who can, to get in touch with one 
another, to codperate with one another, and to 
weld the commercial interests of the nations more 
obviously into one. ‘They are one now; they were 
one when the war broke out, and although many 
people had said that in words, few knew it in 
understanding. Now we know it. Now is your 
opportunity, if you will, to do much to help this 
sore stricken world back on to its feet, back to 
prosperity. But you can do more; you can do 
work for the future, you can lay firm and true 
and solid a foundation of mutual interests, re- 
spect, understanding between the nations, upon 
which peace—world peace—may safely rest for 
years to come. 


‘ 





SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


SERIES of remarkable scientific ex- 
ploring expeditions in South America 
has been under way for some time. Per- 
haps it is not generally known that the Field 
Museum of Natural History of Chicago is 
itself sending six expeditions to that conti- 
nent this year. ‘Two of these are geological, 
two botanical, one zodlogical, and one arch- 
eological. ‘These expeditions are made pos- 
sible by the generosity of three members of 
the Museum’s Board of ‘Trustees — Mr. 
Stanley Field, president of the board; Mr. 
Marshall Field, grandson of the Chicago 
merchant prince, and Mr. Arthur B. Jones. 
These activities are only the beginning of a 
program of scientific field research which is 
planned to cover a period of five years. 
Details regarding these various expedi- 
tions are given by Mr. Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, in the May-June number of the 
Grace Log, the periodical published by 
W. R. Grace & Company, of New York. 
He states that the first field expedition, under 
the auspices of the Department of Botany, 
and led by Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, left for 
British Guiana late in February. Dr. Dahl- 
gren, assisted by Mr. J. R. Millar, will make 
extensive studies and collections, particularly 
in the region surrounding Georgetown, and 


then will proceed to Trinidad and possibly 
some of the other islands of the British West 
Indies. 

The members of the zodlogical and the 
second botanical expeditions, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Edmund Heller, Assistant 
Curator of Mammals, left New York dur- 
ing March and April for Callao,. Peru, 
where it disembarked and proceeded over the 
Andes to Cerro de Pasco, whence it will 
work north and west in the valleys of the 
Huallago and Marano rivers and on high 
mountains of that region. ‘The peak which 
dominates that part of the Andes is the Hua- 
scaran, the third highest mountain in the 
Western Hemisphere, rising to an altitude 
of over 22,000 feet. 


The expedition will encounter the most varied 
physical conditions imaginable. On the west 
coast it will be in an equatorial desert, apparently 
lifeless, but nevertheless in a few favored places, 
inhabited by peculiar and interesting animals. 
In the Andes it will work on the heights and in 
the deep intervening valleys; on the open grassy 
ridges above timberline and in the temperate 
forests which lie below. 

Many of the Andean valleys have forests and 
a hot tropical climate, but they are so surrounded 
by snow-capped peaks that they are entirely cut 
off from other warm forested regions. Thus 
they are virtually tropical or subtropical islands 
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which have been isolated for ages, and, therefore, 
have developed types of animal and plant life 
to be found in no other part of the world. For 
this reason new discoveries in both fields may be 
confidently expected. 

Very frequently these valleys are quite unin- 
habited and very difficult of access. To reach 
them it will be necessary to travel with pack 
animals or native bearers and probably the 
naturalist, while studying the wild animals, will 
find it profitable to devote considerable attention 
to that celebrated animal, the Andean mule. 

Beyond the Andes the expedition will reach into 
the great Amazonian forest with its monkeys, 
tapirs, jaguars, boa constrictors, its unequaled 
wealth of peculiar birds and its tremendous va- 
riety of tropical vegetation. It is not the inten- 
tion of the party to seek any particular specimens. 
On the contrary it will make a thorough investi- 
gation of the regions it visits, and will endeavor 
to bring back as nearly a complete representation 
of the animal and plant life of these regions as 
is possible. 


Mr. Edmund Heller, the leader of the 
expedition, is one of the most experienced 
field naturalists now living. He became 
especially well known through his associa- 
tion with Colonel Roosevelt in the African 
expedition of 1909-10. As a student of 
Stamford University twenty-five years ago, 
Mr. Heller was a member of an expedition 
to the Galapagos Islands. Since that time 
he has visited practically every country on 
the globe, including Alaska, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Africa, Southern and 
Central Asia and the East Indies, Accom- 
panying Mr. Heller is Mr. John T. Zim- 
mer, Assistant Curator of Birds of the Field 
Museum, who is also an experienced tropical 
traveler, having spent four years in the 
Philippines and four years in New Guinea. 

The first of the geological expeditions left 
this country during May, and after three or 
four months in Canada, expected to sail for 
South America. This expedition, in charge 
of Mr. Elmer S. Riggs, will visit the Santa 
Cruz beds of Patagonia, certain areas of the 
pampean formation of Argentina, and some 
cave deposits of Brazil, in hopes of finding 
some specimens of the great ground sloths, 
the pampas horse and other types of prehis- 
toric vertebrate life of South America. The 
second of the geological expeditions, under 
the direction of Dr. Oliver C. Farrington, 
was to leave in June for Brazil, where a 
thorough search of the gem-producing locali- 
ties will be made. One object of this expe- 
dition is to secure a complete series of min- 
erals related to the diamond. Later, the 


important gold and iron-mining districts of 
Brazil and the silver and copper-producing 
districts of Peru and Bolivia will be visited. 
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MR. EDMUND HELLER, MRS. HELLER, AND 
MR. JOHN T. ZIMMER 


(Of the Field Museum Natural History Expedition, 
now in the Andes of Peru) 


On February 4, last, Dr. William Curtis 
Farabee, one of the foremost American 
anthropologists, and the Curator of the 
University of Pennsylvania, sailed for Cal- 
lao, Peru, to begin an important study of 
the ethnology and archeology of the Indian 
races. He will penetrate the farthermost 
recesses of untraveled sections, going on 
foot, mule-back and by canoes to regions 
barely, if ever, visited by white men. Be- 
ginning with the study of the Incas in Peru 
and Bolivia, Dr. Farabee will proceed to 
Chile and Argentina to study the Indian 
races there, and, eventually, to other South 
American republics. 

Mr. Cooper further notes the fact that 
in November, 1921, there sailed from New 
York another scientific expedition, composed 
of five medical investigators, Harvard men 
who went to Peru to undertake studies con- 
cerning the physiological changes which en- 
able people to live permanently in high alti- 
tudes. This party made its headquarters at 
Cerro de Pasco, situated in the Andes at a 
height of over 14,000 feet above sea-level. 
The object of the expedition was to study 
the changes in the heart, circulation, respira- 
tion and chemical composition of the blood 
which enables the permanent residents of 
Cerro de Pasco to live there in comfort and 
to accomplish the arduous work in the cop- 
per mines at an altitude which, because of 
the rarity of the air, makes it comparatively 
difficult for most people to live and work. 
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THE THIRD ASIATIC EXPEDITION 


T will be recalled that the American 
Museum of Natural History has already 
sent two important expeditions to little- 
known areas of Asia, which have yielded in- 
estimable contributions to our knowledge of 
that part of the world. The third expedi- 
tion, under the leadership of Mr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, the zoologist, left Kalgan in 
April last for the continuation of its work in 
Mongolia. During the preceding six months 
field operations had been conducted in vari- 
ous parts of China, and these had been 
extraordinarily successful. 

The personnel of the expedition consists 
of twenty-five men. The area to be investi- 
gated is Central and Western Mongolia, 
from a line between Kalgan and Urga, west 
to the eastern extension of the 
Altai and Tian Shan Moun- 
tains, and south to the frontier 
of Chinese Turkestan. Writ- 
ing in Science for June 2, 
Mr. Andrews describes this 
region as “the most arid sec- 
tion of the Gobi Desert, of 
rolling meadow lands and 
foothills at the bases of high 
mountains, some of which are 
covered with perpetual snow.” 
Because of climatic conditions, 
the work must be done be- 
tween April 15 and October 1. 
A survey will be made of the 
zoology, geology, paleontology 
and geography of the region. 


interest, a more detailed study 
will be made at some time in the future. 
The scientific staff plans to do the greater 
part of its work in motor cars, althouzh 
seventy-five camels will be used for trans- 
porting food, gasoline, motor equipment and 
scientific apparatus. Horses and camels will 
be used to explore such regions as cannot be 
reached by the cars. After proceeding ‘or 
perhaps a hurdred miles a camp will be 
made. Working in a circle about this first 
camp, the scientists will move a few hundred 
miles farther and repeat the same method. 


By the use of motors for rapid transportation 
over the less interesting areas, it is believed that 
three seasons’ work can be done in six months. 
The camel caravan will be sent ahead from place 
to place, thus acting as a movable base and as a 
reserve if the motor transportation does not prove 
as successful as is expected. ‘The use of motor 
vehicles in this remote region is an experiment 





MR. ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


R (Leader of the American Mu- 
If the results are of sufficient seum’s third Asiatic expedition) 


which should have considerable importance in 
demonstrating how accessible the country can be 
made in the future. The motors are equipped 
with all the latest devices and such a complete 
assortment of spare parts is being carried that 
it would be possible almost to construct a com- 
plete car if one was disabled. 

Supplies of gasoline, oil, food and other essen- 
tials will be obtained every four or five days from 
the camel caravan which will be sent ahead 
from point to point as the field of operations is 
changed. 

It is proposed to bring back a very complete 
record in motion pictures of the work of the ex- 
pedition, the life and customs of the people and 
the interesting features of the country. 

Mr. J. B. Shackelford, who is perhaps the 
foremost cinematographer of the United States, 
is equipped with three remarkable cameras, 
which were invented by Mr. Carl Akeley of the 
American Museum of Natural History for 
natural history work. This cam- 
era can be leveled instantly with- 
out reference to the position of 
the tripod and with a turn of the 
wrist can be swung up and down, 
from side to side, or in any di- 
rection, thus obviating the clumsy 
panoramic device which is one of 
the most cumbersome features of 
the ordinary moving-picture 
camera. A battery of lenses of 
all descriptions, including power- 
ful telephoto lenses, will make 
possible the obtaining of animal 
photographs at long distances. 

It is the consensus of scientific 
opinion that the Central Asian 
plateau, including ‘Thibet, Chinese 
Turkestan and Mongolia, was not 
only the point of origin and dis- 
tribution for many forms of ani- 
mal life which exist to-day in 
America, Europe and many parts 
of the world, but was also the 
so-called “cradle of the human 
race.” Although its important relation to human 
ancestry has long keen recognized, no codrdinated 
scientific investiga ion has ever been conducted 
on a large scale. Its zoology, paleontology, 
geology and botany bear the most intimate rela- 
tions to the ancestry of man and it is with refer- 
ence to this problem, which is of world-wide in- 
terest that the expedition will conduct its work. 

It will furnish material for the Great Hall of 
Asiatic Life which is now being added to the 
buildings of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. The expedition also 
proposes to present to the Chinese Government a 
duplicate series of its collections which it is hoped 
will be used as the basis of a National Museum 
of Natural History in Peking. 

The cordial support which all the officials of 
the Chinese Government have accorded the ex- 
pedition and the facilities which have been given 
to it for prosecuting its work, indicate what a 
keen appreciation of the value of scientific work 
there is in China. 

The expedition expects to return from Mon- 
golia about October 1, 1922. 
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BENEFICENT miracle that has been 

wrought in the heart of the congested 
East Side of New York is described in Nat- 
ural History (N. Y.) by Mrs. John I. 
Northrop, president of the School Nature 
League of New York City. The scene of 
this miracle was once a dark, dingy school- 
room. Now it is a verdant bower, described 
as the “nature room” of Public School 
No. 62, at 25 Norfolk Street. 

The place is a museum of natural history 
in miniature. It is, we are told, filled with 
interested and happy children most of the 
time. Classes from ten different schools, ac- 
companied by their teachers, make half-hour 
visits at regular intervals. On Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons, from three to half-past 
four, the room is open to all children who 
care to enter, as well as to older people who 
wish to become acquainted with the work of 
the League. The benefits that the children 
derive from these visits are incalculable. 
Here a new world is opened to them—a 
world of varied vegetation, birds, fishes, in- 
sects, shells and minerals—to delight the 
hearts and enrich the minds of the young 
visitors. 


Naturally the live animals arouse the greatest 
interest—the aquarium with its fish, newts, tad- 
poles, and snails; the terrarium with its frogs, 
toads, Florida lizards, and the always fascinating 
snake, which the children beg to be allowed to 
hold in their hands. A box tortoise is a never 
ending source of surprise, and a pair of guinea 
pigs always have an admiring audience. Just at 
present a baby alligator’ is the star attraction. 
Of the other exhibits, it is difficult to say which 
the children like best, the beach with its shells, 
coral, and starfish; the trays of cool, green moss 
with growing ferns, partridge berry, and winter- 
green; the miniature garden with its cedar- 
crowned hillock, rocky ledges, pools, and bridges; 
the tiny desert with its sand and cacti; the birds 
and their nests; or the plants and flowers. The 
mineral corner with its mica, lava, fossils, and 
other attractions is always surrounded by an in- 
terested group, as are also the mounted animals 
among the evergreens—porcupine, woodchuck, 
beaver, and squirrels—and the insect corner with 
its moths, butterflies, and other six-legged crawl- 
ers and fliers. Every exhibit is fully and plainly 
labeled. -Our visitors also take much interest in 
the Audubon bird charts and in Murrill’s mush- 
room chart. One small girl of six could name 
every bird on one of the charts, the kingbird being 
her favorite. 


_ Mrs. Northrop’s article is entitled “Mak- 
ing Naturalists in Norfolk Street,” and she 
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MAKING NATURALISTS OF CITY 
CHILDREN 

















A BIT OF THE SEASIDE TRANSPORTED TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL NUMBER 62, NEW YORK CITY 


dwells upon the rapid progress made by 
many of the children in learning the names 
of the various objects in the room. Occa- 
sionally the labels are removed and tests of 
ability to name the specimens are held, a 
certain degree of proficiency being rewarded 
by junior membership in the League and 
permission to wear the League button. 


We have tried to give our junior members fur- 
ther opportunities of seeing and learning. The 
first twelve were taken to the International 
Flower Show and we were surprised to see how 
many flowers among all that bewildering mass 
of bloom they recognized as having been “in 
our nature room.” Finding that six out of eigh- 
teen had never been out of city streets in their 
whole lives, we arranged an all-day trip to the 
“real country”; at Woodlands they had their first 
blissful experience of picking flowers for them- 
selves. We were amazed to see how many 
trees and flowers they could identify, not only in 
the field, but from the cars. “Pine,” “iris,” 
“snowball,” “lilac,” “white birch,” they called out 
as they passed. They recognized birds they had 
seen only as stuffed specimens or on a chart, and 
they knew mica, schist, trap rock and granite 
from the small bits in their mineral corner. 
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In November the junior members, numbering 
then only about twenty, were taken to the woods 
near Ardsley, where they collected leaves and 
fruits and rapturously captured a snake, a frog, 
and a salamander for “our nature room.” We 
have not only taken the children to the woods 
but we have introduced them to the museums. 
A number now have the “museum habit” and 
they are also acquiring the “notebook habit.” A 
small reference library has been installed in the 
nature room and instead of telling them the 
names of new specimens, we often send them to 
the books to find out for themselves. They think 
that a fine game. 

The boys and girls who passed the first test last 
spring have been eagerly looking forward to a 
second. Those passing these much more difficult 
requirements are to be known as young naturalists 
and they will really deserve the title. To ac- 
quire it they must be able to name six animals 
and at least six specimens in each of the groups 
of specimens as against three required in the 
test for junior membership. In the written test 
they must name correctly at least twelve out of 
fifteen specimens, which are to include three ferns, 
three mosses or lichens, two fungi. They are to 
make notes on all the “nature” to be found in 
Seward Park (around the corner from the nature 
room) and to select some particular tree, making 
a drawing of it and note everything regarding it 
they can see. They are to go to the American 
Museum of Natural History and make a study 
of one of the following: the New England spring 
group in the reptile hall, any four permanent bird 
residents about New York City and their nests, 
or the marine life in the Woods Hole or Nahant 
exhibits. They must be able to tell something 


about the plants and animals in the group selected 
and everything they can learn from the exhibit 
itself as to the lives and habits of the animals 
shown. They must also help some boy or girl 
prepare for the first test. This they love to do 
and every afternoon one may notice newcomers 
to the room being piloted about by junior mem- 
bers and gravely instructed how to distinguish 
the different evergreens, how to tell the budding 
twigs apart, what names to give to the shells on 
the miniature beach and to other objects. The 
nature notebooks of the candidates also count in 
this second test. These were started at our sug- 
gestion when the room closed last summer and 
have been kept up with the greatest interest ever 
since. Some members have five or six by this 
time in which they have mounted leaves and 
flowers, often with notes telling how they may be 
recognized, small shells, bits of bark, etc., in- 
terspersed with pictures, poems, bedtime stories, 
and articles of naturalists from various papers. 


It is the purpose of the School Nature 
League “‘to work for the establishment of a 
nature room in every school.” ‘Thus far, 
twenty centers of this kind have been started, 
though, owing to lack of space, four of 
them are very small rooms and six others 
only ‘“‘nature corners.” In spite of these dis- 
advantages they are a source of inspiration 
and of never-ending delight to the children. 

“What,” asks the author, “might not a 
spacious, well equipped, well lighted room 
(on the roof, perhaps) mean to a school?” 





A “SWIMMING HOLE” IN CHICAGO 


OR thousands of children who cannot 

go to the country to hunt out the famil- 
iar “swimming holes,” Mr. Jens Jensen, 
landscape architect, has created in Chicago 
something- of the environment of the rural 
“swimming hole”—‘shut in from tall smoke- 
stacks and trolley cars by elms and maples; 
screened around with river alder and dew- 
berry and dogwood; with ferns down to the 
water’s edge and wild grape vines sprawling 
over the rocky ledges.” Miss Ruth Dean, 
from whose article in the National Munici- 
pal Review we quote this bit of description, 
thinks that a swimming pool with such sur- 
roundings is far more romantic than a mere 
“concrete bathtub set in glare of gravel.” 


Of course if one is hungry it is better to have 
food in however dreary surroundings than to 
starve; and any bath at all is preferable to go- 
ing dirty; but beauty is not less a fundamental 
of the spirit’s existence than is food or cleanliness 
of the body’s; and although the joy to be had in 
the mere act of swimming is not easily destroyed, 
the pleasure of the sport is vastly increased by 


the stimulus of lovely surroundings. A_ turn 
round the obvious limits of a concrete rectangle 
may provide exercise, but it fails to touch the 
imagination, and is dull pleasure compared to 
an equal s:xty feet and back in a country pond. 

To combine the necessary practical elements of 
one with the careless beauty of the other, and this 
on a large enough scale to accommodate three or 
four hundred children at one time, was the task 
Mr. Jensen set himself in making the swimming 
pool in Columbus Park. 

His first move was to shut out the noisy city, 
with thick belts of real country planting—not 
such tame garden vegetation as one sees on the 
average gentleman’s country place (and alas in 
too many parks)—lilacs and siowballs and bar- 
berry and bridal wreath—but heavy country 
hedgerows with a backbone of elms, maples, lin- 
dens, ash, and an undergrowth of hawthorn, crab 
apple, sumach, wild plum and cherry. The pool 
itself grew into two pools, a deep one—seven to 
eight feet in depth and about ninety feet in diam- 
eter to take care of the older children and those 
who could dive—and a bigger, shallow pool, 
about fcur and one-half feet deep, two hundred 
and twenty feet long and from sixty to one hun- 
dred and thirty feet wide, for the little children. 
The bottom of both pools is of concrete, expau- 
sion-jointed in fifty feet squares. ‘The sides, also, 
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to the coping are of concrete, and the coping is 
of flat stones. This coping projects slightly above 
and over the gutter formed by the concrete and 
casts a shadow which quite conceals the gutter 
and to a large extent the life rail. 

Around at least two-thirds of both pools runs 
a stretch of varying width which is paved with 
flat irregular stones so that the users of the 


OPENING DAY AT CHICAGO’S SWIMMING HOLE, WHERE THERE IS NOW A WOODLAND ENCLOSURE, GROWING 
MORE COMPLETE WITH EACH PASSING YEAR 


pools may sun themselves, or rest between dips. 

The pools are fed ostensibly by a little water- 
fall that tumbles into the deeper pool; this pool 
is somewhat higher than the shallow one, and 
empties in turn into the shallow pool. Of course 
the waterfall does not do all of the work of feed- 
ing the pools, but is supplemented by several sup- 
ply pipes in the bottom. 


INSURING AGAINST WEATHER 


NE phase of the subject of insuring 

property against the adverse forces of 
Nature was discussed by Mr. J. M. Stahl, 
in his article on crop insurance published in 
the May Review or Reviews. It is worth 
while to supplement that discussion by 
noticing here some remarks on the subject of 
weather insurance contributed by Mr. A. H. 
Palmer to the current Bulletin of the 
American Meteorological Society (Worces- 
ter, Mass.). 

Weather insurance is by no means limited 
to agricultural risks. Following the example 
set by British underwriters, several concerns 
in the United States have, within the last 
few years, begun insuring outdoor games, 
fetes, pageants, and other events against 
losses due to bad weather. Mr. Palmer 
writes: 


The changeability of the weather is proverbial. 
Consequently, weather conditions are vital factors 





in the success of all outdoor trades, business ven- 
tures and sporting events. Adverse weather 
means increased costs, reduced receipts, and in 
some cases a total loss of the capital outlay. The 
stress of modern life makes holidays more or less 
a necessity. Most people lead indoor lives, and 
hence require an occasional outing. Outdoor 
events are arranged by promoters, and their 
success is dependent upon gate receipts, which 
are in turn largely determined by the state of 
the weather. The practice of extending the idea 
of weather insurance to indoor events is also 
being introduced, since the attendance at such 
gatherings is also influenced by the weather to 
some extent. 

One firm of insurance brokers (Henry W. 
Ives & Co., of New York) now issues “Pluvius 
Weather Policies,” in which protection is guar- 
anteed from losses due to unfavorable weather. 
For example, these policies insure the builder 
against loss in respect of external work oc- 
casioned by rain, wind or cold, and against 
penalties incurred by work thus delayed. They 
protect the farmer against crop damage oc- 
casioned by bad weather. They insure the caterer 
against reduced receipts resulting from inclement 
weather, They offer protection to the promoter 
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of races, county fairs, baseball and football games 
and aviation meetings through abandonment or 
postponement of the event on account of bad 
weather. The managements of seaside and river- 
side hotels are insured against losses occasioned 
by a rainy spell, and guests are assured of re- 
bates in the event of excessive or long-continued 
rains. To these may be added many other out- 
door undertakings, such as exhibitions, pageants, 
fétes, moving pictures, concerts, flower shows, 
garden parties, athletic contests and the like. 
The largest single loss paid by this company last 
year was $10,000, which was paid to the man- 
agement of a county fair at Bellefourche, South 
Dakota, where rain fell on July 5 in sufficient 
amuunt to cut down the attendance. This loss 
was paid within thirty days. During the first six 
months of 1921 more than $50,000 was paid by 
various weather insurance companies for losses 
sustained on baseba!l games alone. 


The writer mentions a football game 
played at San Diego, Cal., December 26, 
1921, which was insured against rain with 
two British companies. The premium paid 
was $1500. It was agreed that if rainfall 
exceeded 0.10 inch between certain specified 
hours of the day in question the companies 
would pay the management the difference 
between $25,000 and the actual gate receipts. 
As it happened, rain fell practically all day, 
and, though the game was played, the gate 
receipts totaled only about $2000. 

The far-reaching character of this novel 
practice of insuring against rain is indicated 
by the following statement: 


The Pluvius rain department of the Eagle Star 
and British Dominion Insurance Company has 
recently made an extensive study of precipitation 
data for the United States covering the last 
eleven years. ‘These data are to be used in 
determining future rates on rain insurance in 
various portions of the United States. Rain in- 
surance is now being written by this company 
in Belgium, France, and Holland. During 1922 
it will be extended to South Africa, Germany, 
and Austria. The preparation of rates for these 


countries is now under way. For its data in 
France the company has established twenty rain- 
fall stations along the coast, from which it re- 
ceives daily reports. ‘The company’s experience 
in rain insurance in England last year was bad, 
and represented a loss. It rained upon many of 
the big holidays, and particularly heavy claims 
were presented for losses sustained on Ascot Day. 
There is no feeling of discouragement, however, 
as insurance to be profitable must extend over a 
long period, so that the law of average can work 
itself out. 


As to other kinds of weather insurance, we 
learn that tornado insurance is carried ex- 
tensively in rural districts and small towns 
in the South and the Middle West; that 
hurricane insurance is of equal importance 
along the Gulf Coast; and that drought in- 
curance was written by certain companies in 
1917, but farmers failed to collect on their 
losses when drought came. Hail insurance 
is, of course, well established and very widely 
practiced. 


The recent tendency in crop insurance has been 
toward a blanket policy covering all risks. If 
the farmer had to take out separate policies 
against hail, frost, drought, floods, desiccating 
winds, field fires, insect pests, etc. he would have 
little margin for profit. In most cases a banker 
advances the insurance premium for the farmer, 
and, naturally, he it is who insists upon a single 
policy to cover all possible risks. While no such 
ideal blanket policy is yet available, progress has 
been made in the direction of its attainment. 

A feature which is destined to contribute to 
the success of crop insurance is a proposal advo- 
cated by various farm bureaus in New York 
State. The plan is to guarantee to any farmer 
taking out insurance on his crops a yield of at 
least 80 per cent. of his normal average yield of 
those crops for the past three years. Any crop 
raised by the farmer may be protected by insur- 
ance. Protected by crop insurance, farmers would 
be able to obtain loans on their crops from the 
banks, and there would be a tendency on the part 
of the farmers to improve the quality of the seed 
used and the care given the growing crops. 





HOW DO CATS COME BACK? 


HE difficulty in getting rid of an un- 

wanted cat by any method other than 
felicide is proverbial. The “homing” powers 
of cats have been the subject of many re- 
markable tales; some, no doubt, false or 
exaggerated, but others indisputable. In the 
Scientific Monthly (Utica, N. Y.) Prof. 
Francis H. Herrick, of Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, records a series of ex- 
periments that he carried out to test these 
powers, 


The first cat used in the experiments was 
born and reared at the writer’s home. This 
cat had acquired the habit of scratching at a 
glass door at the rear of the house when it 
wished to go indoors. At the age of fifteen 
months its banishment was decreed, because 
of its bird-killing proclivities. The attempt 
to put the sentence into execution is thus 


described : 


This cat was taken in a gunny-sack over an 
irregular course, mainly by electric car, down a 
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series of hills to a point on the University 
Campus in the city of Cleveland, 4.6 measured 
miles from its home in Cleveland Heights; there 
it was given a dish of milk and the liberty of 
two rooms, in one of which a window had been 
slightly lowered at the top. This was on the 
morning of a Monday, and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon it seemed to be quite at home in its 
new quarters; on Wednesday morning, about 
forty hours later, it suddenly appeared on the 
back porch of our house and gave its usual signal 
to be admitted. In order to reach its home this 
cat had traversed an unknown country, consisting 
of city or suburban streets and allotments, had 
crossed the gulley of the Belt Line railroad, prob- 
ably by one of its bridges, and ascended in the 
path of greatest resistance a series of terraces to 
a height of 400 feet. That its home neighbor- 
hood could have been reached by exploratory 
movements, of the trial and error order, or by 
chance alone seemed highly improbable; the only 
known facts were that it made a homing attempt 
and succeeded. 


In the course of subsequent experiments 
this cat definitely disappeared, and it was 
then decided to make more systematic tests 
with another animal. The second subject, 
which belonged to a neighbor, was a female 
with kittens about ready to be weaned. ‘The 
conditions of the experiment were (1) to 
take the cat under such circumstances that 
the possibility of orientation through sight, 
hearing and smell would, in all probability, 
be completely eliminated; (2) to convey it 
successively in different directions, and 
gradually increase the distance at each test; 
and (3) to release it at a uniform time at 
dusk, in unknown territory, in such a man- 
ner that it would be as free as possible to 
obey whatever homing instinct it might 
possess. 


Seven successive returns were made by this 
cat from points varying from one to three miles 
from its home, on June 4-23; she was secured 
in a sack, carried to the release station by motor- 
car, and placed under a wooden box which was 
weighted with stones; the box was raised at the 
moment of release by a cord operated from a 
green observation tent 75-100 feet away; the cat 
was given its freedom at about the same time in 
the evening, and the box was opened toward the 
north in every experiment except number four, in 
which the opening was to the east. We wished 
to ascertain (1) whether the cat would continue 
to return to home and kittens when taken at vary- 
ing distances beyond its known or _ probable 
range; (2) whether under such conditions it 
would orient immediately and correctly; (3) 
whether after making a correct orientation it 
would strike off in a direct line for its home and 
pursue that course, or whether it would be mainly 
concerned with cover and safety first. 


In each case the cat’s behavior, imme- 
diately after her release, was observed from 
July—7 


the distant tent. As a rule she immediately 
headed toward home, without any attempt to 
trace backward the course taken by the auto- 
mobile. When she failed to pursue the right 
course it was on account of taking alarm at 
the approach of human beings or dogs, except 
in the case of her last successful return. In 
this case a test was made to determine 


‘whether the cat’s ability to find her way 


home was or was not due to familiarity 
with the place where she was released, such 
as might have been acquired in the course of 
previous rambles. 


The cat was put under complete anesthesia by 

chloroform, and conveyed by motor-car, as before, 
one and one-half miles east by north of its home- 
site. Somewhere toward the end of the journey 
she recovered from the anesthetic so as to appear 
quite able to take care of herself when let out 
of the bag. The animal was accordingly set free, 
without using the blind, in a field fifty feet —_ 
the highway. She made at once for this road, 
a direction opposite that of her home, and waa 
have gone beyond it but for a gorge which 
blocked her path; then she moved beside the 
road, very nearly back-tracking for several rods 
cver the course which the automobile had taken, 
and disappeared in the cover of bushes. She re- 
turned home, as in all the previous experiments, 
but only after an interval of 60-70 hours; that is, 
to home under these conditions from a distance 
of one and one-half miles, which ordinarily was 
accomplished the same night, or at most in from 
eight to ten hours, now required eight times as 
long. This could hardly have been the case if 
the cat had awakened to find itself in familiar 
territory. To hazard a conjecture I am inclined 
to believe that in this case the cat, finding itself 
on strange ground, with all relations with its 
home-region broken, wandered about until its lost 
orientation was by chance restored through the 
discovery of familiar objects. 


Finally the animal was carried to a point 
more than sixteen miles from its home, and 
this time failed to return. 

Summing up the results of these experi- 
ments and various observations recorded by 
other authorities, the writer finds that the 
homing power in a more or less direct line is 
independent of sight, hearing and smell; that 
the cat is able to home at night and probably 
does so by preference; and that its ability to 
return is not affected by rotation or any 
ordinary treatment, barring possibly anzsthe- 
tization, that the animal may receive prior to 
or during the journey to the point of libera- 
tion. No final explanation is offered, but 
the author is inclined to believe that the cat’s 
homing power depends upon the “kinesthetic 
sense,” sometimes called the “muscle sense,” 
which is of sufficient delicacy to yield an 
impulse to action whenever the body is moved. 
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SCENE FROM PROLOGUE OF “AS YOU LIKE IT” AS ACTED IN THE MUNICIPAL THEATER 


THE ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OUTDOOR 
THEATER 


N beginning her account of the St. Louis 

Municipal Outdoor Theater in the 
National Municipal Review, for May, Miss 
M. Genevieve Tierney refers to the remark- 
able production of the St. Louis Pageant and 
Masque of 1914, in which 7500 citizen- 
actors participated, the spectacle being wit- 
nessed by 400,000 persons, the largest audi- 
ence ever assembled to view a dramatic 
production. 

The .striking success of the Pageant and 
Masque created a public sentiment which, 
in due time, crystallized in the form of a de- 
mand for a permanent civic theater. In 
Forest Park a site was selected which had a 
natural setting more intimate than that of 
the big pageant site, where it would have 
been impossible to hear the lines of the play- 
ers. Miss Margaret Anglin was asked to 
produce “As You Like It,” and-at the con- 
clusion of the performance the association 
which had organized both the pageant and 
the Shakespearean production presented the 
stage and its accessories to the city, with the 
request that funds be provided to make the 
site a permanent outdoor theater for the 
use of the people. This was at once done. 
As described by Miss Tierney, the audi- 


torium and its accessories are most attractive: 


The Municipal Theater is situated in St. Louis’s 
largest park—Forest Park, on a wooded hill over- 
looking the River des Peres, the slope of which 
is admirably adapted to the seating arrangement. 
Experts have generally agreed that there is no 
lovelier environment for an outdoor theatre in 
the world. 

The auditorium, which is entirely surrounded 
by trees, has a depth of 256 feet, an average 
width of 225 feet and a total seating capacity of 
927. It is constructed of reinforced concrete— 
portable chairs being used for seats. The exits 
are so arranged that the theater can be emptied 
in from ten to twenty minutes. Everyone in the 
audience has an unobstructed view of the stage, 
the acoustics being such that the voices of the 
performers carry satisfactorily to every part of 
the auditorium. 

The stage is built upon the banks of the River 
des Peres, in the midst of a dense shrubbery. 
Two majestic oaks, about seventy feet high, form 
a proscenium arch in the foreground. Between 
the stage and the audience is an orchestra pit, 10 
to 18 feet wide, which will accommodate an or- 
chestra of 150. The difference in the elevation of 
this pit and that of the farthest row of seats 
in the auditorium is 53 feet. The stage has a 
total width of 120 feet and is 90 feet deep, con- 
necting to a bridge leading across the little river 
to the dressing rooms, all permanent buildings, 
hidden in the shrubbery. The bridge is so lo- 
cated that it may be effectively used in connec- 
tion with the stage. The lighting is by electricity, 
both large searchlights and smaller lights being 
used, and the artistry of the lighting effects is 
surpassingly beautiful. 














The theater is at the disposal of the people 
of St. Louis for civic entertainments at all 
times, but may not be used for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue. All funds derived 
through the use of the theater must be ex- 
pended in improvements—installing complete 
lighting devices, concrete ornamentation and 
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comforts for the audience. The theater is 
not maintained by taxation, but by fees de- 
rived from the Opera and Fashion Show, 
an annual event to which admission is 
charged, but it is stipulated that 1600 free 
seats be provided for the public at all per- 
formances. 





HOW THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION 
WENT TO WAR IN 1917 


ANY readers may recall the sensation 
that was produced a decade ago by the 
publication of the diary of Gideon Welles, 
That diary revealed secrets of the Lincoln 
War Cabinet that had been kept under lock 
and key for fifty years. The present genera- 
tion will not have to wait so long to learn 
what happened in the Wilson Cabinet meet- 
ings of the eventful winter and spring of 
1917. In the letters of Franklin K. Lane, 
as published in the World’s Work, we now, 
five years after the events related, have “the 
inside story.” 

Mr. Lane, who was Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Wilson Administration, wrote 
these letters in confidence to his brother, and 
they are now, after his death, given to the 
world for the first time. They show clearly 


that as late as February, 1917, when the 
United States had severed relations with 
Germany, President Wilson was still ex- 
tremely reluctant to take any step that would 
cause us to enter the war. 


He believed that 





both Germany and the Allies had been 
equally indifferent to the rights of neutrals, 
though Germany had been brutal in taking 
life and England only in taking property. 
He would like to see the neutrals unite. At 
this point, writes Mr. Lane, speaking of the 
Cabinet meeting held on February 2: 


I ventured the expression that to ask them to 
do this would be idle, as they could not afford to 
join with us if it meant the insistence on their 
rights to the point of war. He thought we might 
coordinate the neutral forces, but was persuaded 
that an effort to do this publicly, as he proposed, 
would put some of the small powers in a delicate 
position. We talked the world situation over. 
The fact that Russia had been, but a short time 
since, on the verge of an independent peace with 
Germany was brought out as evidencing the pos- 
sibility of a break on the Allies’ side. His con- 
clusion was that nothing should be done now— 
awaiting the “overt act” by Germany which 
would take him to Congress to ask for power. 
[On February 3 the President addressed Congress 
announcing the severance of relations. ] 


At this time Secretary Lane, with the 
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THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE AT WASHINGTON IN WAR TIME 


(From left to_right are: Grosvenor Clarkson, Director of the Council; David F. Houston, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 


of the Interior; William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce; and William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor) 
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other members of the Cabinet, was active in 
the work of the Council of National Defense. 
On February 16 he writes: 


At the last meeting of the Cabinet we again 
urged that we should convoy our own ships, but 
the President said that this was not possible with- 
out going to Congress, and he was not ready to 
do that now. The Navy people say that to con- 
voy would be foolish because it would make a 
double target, but it seems to me the right thing 
to risk a naval ship in the enforcement of our 
right. 

At our dinner to the President last night he said 
he was not in sympathy with any great prepared- 
ness. I think he is dead wrong in this, and as 
I am a member of the National Council of De- 
fense, I am pushing for everything possible. This 
week we have had a meeting of the Council 
every day—the Secretaries of War, Navy, In- 
terior, Commerce, and Labor—with an Advisory 
Commission consisting of seven business men. We 
are developing a plan for the mobilization of all 
our national industries and resources so that we 
may be ready for getting guns, munitions, trucks, 
supplies, airplanes, and other material things as 
soon as war comes—if not too soon. It is a great 
organization of industry and resources. I think 
that I shall urge Hoover as the head of the work. 
His Belgian experience has made him the most 
competent man in this country for such work. He 
had promised to come to me as one of my as- 
sistants, but the other work is the larger, and I 
can get on with a smaller man. He will correlate 
the industrial life of the nation against the day 
of danger and immediate need. 

France seems to be ahead in this work. The 
essentials are to commandeer all material re- 
sources of certain kinds (steel, copper, rubber, 
nickel, etc.). Then have ready all drawings, 
machines, etc., necessary in advance for all muni- 
tions and supplies. And know the plant that can 
produce these on a standard basis. 

The Army and the Navy are so set and stereo- 
typed and standpat that I am almost hopeless as 
to moving them to do the wise, large, wholesale 
job—they are governed by red tape; worse than 
any union. 

The Chief of Staff fell asleep at our meeting 
to-day—Mars and Morpheus in one! 


On February 25 Mr. Lane writes that on 
the preceding Friday had been held “one of 
the most animated sessions of the Cabinet 
that, I suppose, has ever been held under 
this or any other President.” 


The President said that the country was not 
willing that we should take any risks of war. I 
said that I got no such sentiment out of the coun- 
try, but if the country knew that our Consuls’ 
wives had been treated so outrageously that there 
would be no question as to the sentiment. This, 
the President took as a suggestion that we should 
work up a propaganda of hatred against Ger- 
many. Of course I said I had no such idea, but 
that I felt that in a Democracy the people were 
entitled to know the facts. McAdoo, Houston, 
and Redfield joined me. The President turned 
on them bitterly, especially. on McAdoo, and 
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reproached all of us with appealing to the spirit 
of the Code Duello. We couldn’t get the idea out 
of his head that we were bent on pushing the 
country into war. X talked of resigning after the 
meeting. Y will—within a year, I believe. I 
tried to smooth them down by recalling our past 
experiences with the President. We have had to 
push and push and push to get him to take any 
forward step—the Trade Commission, the Tariff 
Commission. He comes out right, but he is slower 
than a glacier—and things are mighty disagree- 
able whenever anything has to be done. 

Now he is being abused by the Republicans for 
being slow, and this will probably help a bit, 
though it may make him more obstinate. He 
wants no extra session, and the Republicans fear 
that he will submit to anything in the way of 
indignity or national humiliation without “getting 
back,” so they are standing for an extra session. 

I don’t know whether the President is an inter- 
nationalist or a pacifist; he seems to be very 
mildly national—his patriotism is covered over 
with a. film of philosophic humanitarianism that 
certainly doesn’t make for “punch” at such a 
time as this. 


Mr. Lane continued his work in the 
Council of National Defense and on May 5, 
a month after we had entered the war, he 
wrote to Mr. Frank I. Cobb, of the New 
York World: 


Do not, I beg of you, minimize the immediate 
danger. This is the time to defend the United 
States, and the United States is woefully indif- 
ferent to its danger and to the needs of the 
situation. We have been carrying on a ship- 
building program with reference to conditions 
after the war. It is only within ten days that 
we have realized that the end of the war will 
be one of defeat unless we build twice as fast 
as we proposed to build. You know that I am 
not pessimistic. It is not my habit to look upon 
the gloomy side of things. It is no kindness to 
the American people or to France or England to 
give them words of good cheer now. This war 
is right at this minute a challenge to every particle 
of brains and inventive skill that we have got. 


Writing to Secretary Lansing in the sum- 
mer of 1917, Mr. Lane said: 


I had lunch yesterday with Colonel House, who 
asked me what I thought should be done as to the 
Pope’s appeal for Peace. I told him I thought it 
should be taken seriously. He agreed and asked 
what the President should say. I answered that, 
inasmuch as all the evidence pointed to the con- 
clusion that the German Centrists and Austria 
were responsible for this appeal, that we could 
not afford to have them feel that we were for a 
policy of annihilation—for this would be playing 
the War Party’s game and would place the bur- 
den on us of continuing the war. And this we 
could neither afford [to do] at home or abroad. 
This opportunity should be seized, I said, to make 
plain not so much our terms of peace but the 
things in Germany that seemed to make peace 
difficult, Germany’s attitude toward the world, 
the spirit against which we are fighting. 
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WILL BRAZIL’S IRON ORE PROVE ITS 
ECONOMIC SALVATION? 


R. ALCINO SANTOS eg SILVA, 

Consul-General of the United States 
of Brazil in Buenos Aires, has just issued 
important information about the iron mines 
and iron potentialities of his native country: 
through the enterprise of La Revista de Eco- 
nomia y Finanzas (Buenos Aires) this repor: 
has been given’ wide circulation. 

Brazil, in the opinion of eminent scientists, 
can become the chief iron-producing field of 
the world, if it is properly exploited. ‘This 
fact is being taken into serious consideration 
by the government. Face to face with a 
heavy economic debt, it is seeking a correct 
solution for the rational development of so 
immense a source of wealth. 

“To-day,” says National Deputy Doctor 
Cincinato Brago, speaking in an official ca- 
pacity, “there are two substances more indis- 
pensable than iron: water to drink and air 
to breathe!” 

The lack of good iron-bearing ore, says 
the same parliamentarian, preoccupies seri- 
ously such great industrial powers as Eng- 


land, the United States, Germany, Belgium 


and Japan. The astounding increase of the 
use of iron in these countries is vividly illus- 
trated by comparing the amounts used in two 
periods: In 1870, 12,000,000 tons was re- 
quired, in 1907 the amount was 60,000,000 
tons. 

The reserve of iron ore existing in Europe 
was calculated at the Congress of Stockholm 
(nine years ago) as 4,700,000,000 tons. In 
Brazil, in the State of Minas Geraes alone, 
there exist about sixty deposits of from ten to 
five million tons. In addition, there are 
many of one hundred, one of three hundred. 
These figures are given by Sefiores Gonzaga 
de Campos, Derby and Gerseix—all well- 
known scientists. 

According to the testimony of experts the 
Brazilian iron is, in point of excellence, ac- 
tually the best in the world, since its quality 
scientifically examined has given a result 
of from 60 to 70 per cent.; in contrast, the 
iron coming from Tierra Nueva is 58 per 
cent.; that of the Lake Superior district is 
52 per cent; that of Sweden is 57 per cent; 
that of the north of Cuba is 36 per cent. ; the 
deposits of New York and New Jersey are 
35 per cent; Alabama 36 per cent., and 
Norway 35 per cent. 


As one can see from this statement, Brazil 
is the country which not only possesses the 
greatest quantity of iron, but it also is of 
the highest quality and least charged with 
impurities. 

This richness, to-day, has an enormous 
economic importance. ‘The world is enter- 
ing a period which will be one of “iron 
hunger.” It has even been asserted that the 
Treaty of Versailles was the elaboration of a 
plan for utilizing deposits of iron and coal 
owned by the peoples at war. 

The Brazilian statesman is not over-opti- 
mistic when he continues: 


It is this production which will make fantastic 
riches for us in the present century. If we know 
how to avail ourselves of it (iron) it will cause 
the greatest sum of gold to flow into our coffers, 
in payment for our iron and steel, (in addition to) 
our meat, animal fats and milk products. 


On the other hand, there must be taken 
into account not only the extraordinary 
amount of gold that will be received in ex- 
change for Brazilian iron exports, but the 
enormous economy of precious metal—be- 
cause Brazil will not have to send it abroad 
to the foreigner to pay for iron and steel 
now imported. 

During the war, prices rose to dizzy 
heights, owing to the very rapid increase in 
consumption of iron, larger salaries, and so 
forth. Such causes for high prices will 
persist, even though the war is over. 

If Brazil fails to prepare itself to supply 
its necessities from its own resources, the 
importation of iron and steel will cost the 
country sacrifices beyond estimation. Under 
such a burden national economy will stagger. 
The consequences may .be very grave, 
whether they are direct or indirect. 

By producing her own metal Brazil can 
retain a large sum of money that would 
otherwise go abroad to pay for iron and 
steel. 

Taking the period covered by the last 
thirty years, Sefior Cincinato Braga calcu- 
lates that Brazil must use 30,000,000 tons 
for railway lines, more than the same amount 
for sanitary services, as much again for war 
material for the army, 200,000 tons for the 
squadron, and hundreds of thousands of tons 
to satisfy other requirements. 


























































MODEL OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE FACULTY 
OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES 


N South America there are several insti- 

tutions of higher learning much older 
than the University of Buenos Aires, which 
only last year celebrated the completion of its 
first centenary. Younger than Yale, Har- 
vard or Princeton, the University of Buenos 
Aires is the largest of all the South American 
universities. It had no colonial origins, but 
came into existence after the Spanish yoke 
had been thrown off. It is to be regarded as 
a distinctly modern institution. The begin- 
nings of the university and of official instruc- 
tion in Argentina are sketched by Ricardo 
Levene in an address which has_ been 
translated for Inter-A merica (New York). 

In describing the pioneer efforts of the 
university’s founders, Sefior Levene says: 


For the higher courses of the university that 
they succeeded in creating, very few students 
were registered: four in the department of medi- 
cine, and nine in that of jurisprudence. While 
Rivadavia’s genius gave birth to brilliant ideas 
designed to foster higher culture—such as the 
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institution of university prizes, the collection of 
Argentine poetry, the founding of the national 
theater—Rector Sdenz gave himself up entirely to 
primary instruction, delving to the very heart of 
the problem. Modestly he caused an inventory 
to be made of existing school materials, the mere 
enumeration of which would reveal better than 
a whole discourse the wretched condition of the 
primary schools. He strove resolutely to keep the 
salary of the teachers at six hundred pesos a 
year, which they tried to reduce to four hundred ; 
he urged the payment of rental for the houses 
used as schools, the owners of which were threat- 
ening eviction; and he still had energy enough 
to undertake the foundation of eight additional 
schools, not, indeed, in the capital, but in the 
country, on which the university had its gaze 
fixed: an extensive and uncultivated region, 
colonial still, which encroached upon Buenos 
Aires and in the heart of which threatening 
shadows were stirring. The phantasm advanced 
at a regular pace, like a fateful product of his- 
tery, suspected by many, although no one could 
individualize it. 

The formidable accusation—not mentioning 
other charges—which we formulate is that 
the twenty years of the dictatorship were sterile. 
The decree of 1838, which exacted tuition of 
students, and that of 1846, by which was desig- 
nated a committee to censor programs and texts 
with a view to bringing them into harmony with 
the. Catholic doctrine and the political system, 
broke up the university and put out the nascent 
light. , 


After the overthrow of Rosas in 1852 and 
the union of Buenos Aires with the other 
Argentine provinces ten years later the Uni- 
versity was born again, and since that time 
has kept pace with the political and economic 
development of the nation. 


The law of Avellaneda in 1885, the definitive 
reéstablishment of the Facultad de Humanidades 
y Filosofia, the creation of the departments of 
agronomy and veterinary and of economic sciences 
(which amplified the classic and traditional type 
and incorporated technical institutions into the 
bosom of the university); the annexation of the 
Colegio Nacional Universitario and the plan of 
Rector Uballes, of constituting the Facu!tad de 
Bellas Artes, marked the stages of its external 
history. The internal history of Argentine cul- 
ture, which is in the way of being written, will 
say to what degree and at what moment the uni- 
versity contributed to the consolidation of national 
union and the public welfare. 

It would be useless to claim that from the be- 
ginning it has exercised a deep influence on the 
training of men of science, although it has been 
an important factor in general culture; because, 
for a hundred years—as still to-day—the faculties 
have given diplomas only to men of the profes- 
sions, and the highest expressions of talent and 
genius applied to all realms have either not been 
university men or they have enlarged their 
culture outside the university. 
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ALUMNI AS A FACTOR IN UNIVERSITY 
SUPPORT 


T a meeting of alumni officers in Amer- 

ican universities, held at Cornell Uni- 
versity in May, 1921, an effort was made to 
ascertain roughly the total amount of gifts 
made since the close of the war to American 
Universities through the efforts of their 
alumni. It was learned that the total was 
over $100,000,000. This sum, however, did 
not represent all the colleges and universi- 
ties in the country, nor were individual gifts, 
whether from friends or from alumni _ in- 
cluded. It involved only the actual cash 
result from general alumni “drives.” 

This interesting fact gives a point of de- 
parture for an article in Scribner’s Magazine 
for June, by Wilfred Shaw, General Secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association of the 
University of Michigan. Great as alumni 
influence is to-day in the affairs of our uni- 
versities and colleges, Mr. Shaw has found 
in his investigations that the organization of 
this influence was belated. He says: 


The first steps toward alumni organization in 
America were very modest. In fact, it is difficult 
to find any reference to alumni activities in any 
except the most recent of college histories. We 
know that the graduates of some of the older uni- 
versities made their influence felt in various ways 
even before the Revolution, but conscious coépera- 
tion did not begin for many years. Probably the 
first effort that has survived was the system or- 
ganization at Yale, where the class had always 
had a greater relative importance. Practically 
every Yale class has been organized with a secre- 
tary as executive officer since 1792, and the pub- 
lished records, the first of which appeared in 
1821, now amount to over seven hundred volumes, 
not including small pamphlets and address lists. 
It was not until as late as 1854, however, that the 
Yale alumni began to organize local associations. 

The purpose of this organization, in its early 
days, was probably more or less social, simply 
an effort on the part of the members of the dif- 
ferent classes to keep track of one another, though 
doubtless there was also some effort on the part 
of individuals to keep in touch with university 
affairs. Similar organizations existed in a few 
other early American colleges, but nowhere, ap- 
parently, did this system grow as rapidly or as 
consistently as at Yale. Far more common was 
the usual form of organization we are familiar 
with to-day, the “societies of alumni” or “alumni 
associations,” which gradually began to appear 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

It is interesting to trace the genesis of a sense 
of responsibility toward the institutions which 
gradually developed in these bodies. In only a 
few cases, apparently, was it a desire on the part 
of the graduates to have a voice in directing the 
policies of the college—it was before the day of 


universities. Ordinarily it was simply an effort 
to revive old ties. One of the very earliest of 
these associations was founded at Williams Col- 
lege in 1821, “that the influence and patronage 
of those it has educated may be united for its 
support, protection, and improvement.” 

When we turn to the South we find that the 
society of alumni organized at the University 
of Virginia in 1838 was less specific and possibly 
more convivial in its aims, for the committee was 
instructed “to notify the alumni to form a per- 
manent society to offer to graduates an induce- 
ment to revisit the seat of their youthful studies 
and to give new life to disinterested friendships 
founded in student days.” 

We may take this as the beginning. Other or- 
ganizations slowly followed. An alumni associa- 
tion was organized at Princeton in 1826; Har- 
vard’s came in 1840; those at Amherst and Brown 
in 1842. Columbia did not follow until 1854. In 
the Middle West the colleges of western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio were the first to develop, and 
in some of them at least, alumni organization 
followed closely upon their establishment. Thus 
there was an alumni organization as early as 
1832 at Miami and in 1839 came associations at 
Oberlin and Denison. The State universities nat- 
urally came later, though Michigan organized an 
alumni association as early as 1860—only sixteen 
years after the first class was graduated. An 
Alumnorum Catalogus, however, with the names 
given in the Latin form as far as. possible, had 
been published for some years. The value of the 
movement was quickly appreciated elsewhere, and 
in the case of practically every institution founded 
within the last fifty years the alumni organization 
has followed quickly upon the graduation of the 
first class. 

It is, therefore, fair to conclude that by the 
beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the essential features of our present sys- 
tem of alumni organization were well established 
throughout the country, though even then there 
was little to suggest the extraordinary momentum 
this movement has acquired more recently. 


As the Eastern colleges were privately 
endowed and their alumni older and more 
influential, graduate opinion became effective 
in their governing boards at a much earlier 
period than in the West and South. Har- 
vard’s alumni in 1865 secured the privilege 
of electing the members of the Board of 
Overseers. At Princeton, however, the 
alumni were not represented on the Board 
of Trustees until 1900. At Oberlin, as far 
back as 1870, three alumni sat with the 
Board of Trustees, and in 1879 a provision 
became effective for the election of one- 
fourth of the trustees by the alumni. In 
practice, alumni have so generally been 
elected by the board itself to fill trusteeships 
that graduates always predominate. 
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FRENCH COMMENT ON GENOA 


RENE PINON writes the “Chron- 

e icle of the Fortnight” in the Revue 

des Deux Mondes as if he stood not only in 
full sympathy with his predecessor, M. Poin- 
caré, but actually in the Prime Minister’s 
personal confidence. The tone, especially as 
to the Genoa Conference, is unusually bitter 
—indeed, seriously disturbing. As for the in- 
cidental assertions in a more hopeful tone, 
as, that France is by no means isolated in 
Europe, that the understanding with England 
will be restored on a better basis of mutual 
understanding than ever, that Lloyd George 
is, of course, to be unquestionably believed as 
to his having had nothing to do with the 
plans of the British oil companies, and so 
forth—these only emphasize the prevailing 


cynical tone. 
The general economic problem of the Rus- 
sians is ably and frankly stated: 


The Russian case has been badly put at Genoa. 
The whole political economy of Russia rests upon 
agriculture. Her great industries are recent, and 
almost everywhere the creation of foreign capi- 
tal and specialists, especially Frenchmen and 
Belgians. Only the laborers are Russians. The 
mujik, uprooted, torn away from his farm and 
village community, has remained untaught, and 
fallen an easy prey to communistic Bolshevism. 
Should the Soviet Government grant to foreigners 
concessions for the exploiting of the mines and 
the creation of new factories, yet, if this indus- 
trial revival be not preceded and accompanied 
by a renewal of agricultural production, then 
Russia will not merely fail to recover the pros- 
perity that has been madly frittered away, but 
she will be utterly ruined. 

The moment her frontiers are opened and her 
markets free, Englishmen, Germans, and Ameri- 
cans will make haste to buy up and export all 
that is left of her metals, precious stones, raw 
materials; and that will be the end of her re- 
sources. Russia herself used to consume the greater 
part of her own cereals, sugar, petroleum, coal, 
metal products, and so forth. Even her factories 
will be short-lived, for lack of outlet and pur- 
chasers. . . . Foreigners could aid her revival 
by opening up great sugar plantations, reorganiz- 
ing her transportation, selling her agricultural 
machines. But only the Government can take 
the initiative, by reassuring the peasants, making 
land titles secure, putting an end to all requisi- 
tions and inquisitions, in short, giving Russia a 
regular civilized government, of which the pres- 
ent rulers do not manifest the slightest intention. 


“Who is there who desires the restoration 
of normal life ‘in Russia, except indeed 
France?” (!) What, one may ask, becomes 
of the devoted efforts at the present moment 
by our own citizens to save the starving 
millions ? 





M. Poincaré, in these same pages, ridi- 
culed the Washington Conference as silly 
pomp and empty publicity. In a more frank 
fashion we are now told that M. Poincare, 
with prophetic insight, refused to go to 
Genoa, forbade the discussion there of repa- 
rations, treaty revision, and other questions, 
foresaw the failure of the whole project, and 
is now the leader in inaugurating, for the 
future, an era of purely technical confer- 
ences only, without publicity, strictly limited 
to purposes at once attainable, as, just divi- 
sion of raw materials, transportation, and 
exchange. “Only time, hard work, and 
order can lessen Europe’s sufferings. Politi- 
cal problems must be left to meetings of 
ambassadors, to the Supreme Council, to the 
League of Nations. M. Poincaré’s hour 
has come.” 

There is one sinister passage which should 
be transcribed entire, as it seems to indicate 
the inclination, the desire, to discover signs 
of hostility between the two friends on 
whom France has leaned heavily and 
recently: 


The English are convinced that their traditional 
and necessary supremacy on the seas is dependent 
on heavy supplies of petroleum and its products. 
Gasoline dictates the future of navigation, avia- 
tion, and manufacture. It would largely dis- 
place coal as fuel. So the mastery of the seas 
and the cohesion of the Empire rest upon the 
acquisition of petroleum sources. England sees 
in the break-up of Russia the means to mo- 
nopolize her oil fields. The pipe-line from Baku 
to Batum will bring the naphtha to English 
transports, which will carry it via the Bos- 
porus and Hellespont to British ports. (That 
is the reason why Constantinople must remain 
under British surveillance.) A contract securing 
exclusive rights for the two great English com- 
panies to purchase and exploit the oil fields in 
Russian territory has been practically agreed 
upon at Genoa. 

But the Standard Oil Company, the great 
American petroleum trust, is awakening. It has 
just barely secured its share in Mesopotamia. 
Will it get it in Russia? In Siberia? Behind 
the company is the Government of the United 
States. And here we see reappearing the naval 
and industrial rivalry of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon states. Is the closer understanding, so 
adroitly brought about by Mr. Balfour at Wash- 
ington, again in doubt? Is the giving up of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance a mere deceptive camou- 
flage? Will the assurances of peace and friend- 
ship between the United States and Japan stand 
the strain of the grave complications in China? 


The sudden withdrawal of France from 
the joint note to the Russians is ascribed to 
a phrase in it which might permit French 
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industrial property, confiscated in 
Russia, to be now handed over to 
new concessionnaires of other 
lands, with an “indemnity” paid 
to the French owners in worth- 
less paper rubles. There are 
vigorous allusions, also, to the 
many billions lent to Russia, or 
invested there, by the French, 
down to 1914. 

Perhaps the most injudicious 
single sentence in this able, bad- 
tempered, rasping essay is the ap- 
proving repetition of M. Francis 














de Pressensé’s remark in 1895: 
“A part of the English public is 
devoting itself to one of its fa- 
vorite sports: a crusade of aggressive phi- 
lanthropy profitable to British interests.” 
Besides it might be set: “The conference 
which began as a congress of diplomatists is 
ending as a mélée between the great oil 
companies.” 

The “failure of the conference” is treated 
throughout as a personal and well-deserved 
disaster for Lloyd George, and also as a 


““THE MOUNTAIN LABORS” 
From Le. Rire (Paris) 


great triumph for Poincaré. Certain phrases 
might even be interpreted as a veiled but by 
no means regretful prophecy of the former’s 
downfall. But more serious is the apparent 
hope of a closer union among continental 
allies, neutrals, and new states, which might 
relegate England to comparative isolation, as 
the penalty for her selfish efforts to open up 
trade relations with Germany and Prussia. 





THE FRENCH SCHOOL IN ALSACE 


LL lovers of Daudet’s famous little 
masterpiece, “The Last Recitation,” 
will feel much of its charm revived, in a 
happier tone, as they peruse the vivid and 
evidently truthful study of “The French 
School in Alsace” in the Mercure de France 
for May 15. ‘The author, M. Benjamin 
Vallotton, is evidently himself a School In- 
spector, sent from “the Interior” to super- 
vise the Alsatian primary instruction. Not 
Matthew Arnold himself could have put 
more hearty sympathy into the congenial 
task. Even the poetic touch is in evidence 
on every page. Only a sufficient hint of the 
contents can be given here to whet the 
judicious appetite for the entire brochure. 
The ecstasy of 1918, the “singing of the 
Marseillaise and Madelon, embracing the 
little Alsatian girls in their butterfly-winged 
headdress, running to stand on the graves 
and cry: ‘Father! Mother! They’ve come 
back!’ All this could be but the momen- 
tary explosion of pent-up feelings. Daily 
life becomes again “buying and _ selling, 
washing of floors or mending of roofs, or 
scratching of pens in the chilly office.” . Am- 
putation from Germany and reattachment to 


France, however heartily welcomed, could 
not escape its “surgical shock.” Between the 
slower but persistent Alsatian and his west- 
ward fellow-countryman, the most serious 
bar was naturally the diversity of speech. 

Two generations had trained perforce 
under German colors; the last five years had 
been spent on the far Russian borders. The 
Alsatians all spoke a more or less dialectic 
German, while 90 per cent. of them under- 
stood hardly a word of French; and this 
last was substantially true even of the in- 
structors in the schools, both male and female, 
who must: mold the next generation. 

There could be no gradual transition: no 
German schools in which French was (or 
was not) taught. It was the ideal linguistic 
field for the “natural method,” which was at 
once introduced, with only brief and futile 
opposition—even that not wholly in good 
faith. ‘Thousands of the parents are to-day 
picking up French words and phrases daily 
from their little children’s school lessons. 
More, of course, are too old to learn. 

Though a fourth of France’s school- 
masters had perished in the course of the five 
deadly campaigns, yet several hundred were 
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at once dispatched to organize French in- 
struction in the recovered lands. For the 
native-born teachers, elementary and ad- 
vanced courses in speaking and writing 
French were organized at once. Many have 
had to push on thereafter alone, each in his 
own village. “Not a few are to-day giving 
four er five hours to the preparation of the 
morrow’s lessons. The midnight lamp 
shines on the dictionary, a grammar, some- 
times on a whitened head. ‘My pupils and 
I work together. I push them and they 
push me.’ ” 

Hundreds of these veterans have been 
given a year at the Normal School of 
France. Indeed, there are six hundred of 
them in residence there now, from a popula- 
tion a third as great as New York City’s. 
There are 1800 students from Alsace on 
the classroom benches of Strasburg Uni- 
versity; many more in the Lycées, the nor- 
mal, polytechnic, and military schools of 
France. 

The machine is fully organized, and is 
producing adequate results. The path in 
the snow is broken and trodden down by 
the childish feet. ‘They will be in their turn 
the parents of a French-speaking Alsace. Of 
course the history, the literature, the ideals 
of France are absorbed with her speech. 
Education is no longer “mere docile and 
exact imitation and monotony, with passive 
obedience for its cornerstone.” Individual- 
ism, originality, is recognized and encouraged 
as the most precious of gifts. 

Then, too, not so long after leaving school 
at fourteen, the young men will be learning 
patriotism, as well as French, under the tri- 
color, and a large portion of the girls will 
pass their early years as servants in French 
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families. French tunes, songs, plays, and 
moving pictures are aiding the work in every 
town, almost in every village. A thousand 
communal libraries have been founded, be- 
sides the special equipment of 360 schools. 


‘Behind it all is the steadfast, stubborn will 


of a united people. 

Many details are given of the methods by 
which French is made intelligible to the child 
who has never heard a word of it. Most 
are familiar, some reveal the ingenious, alert 
and esthetic French mind, inspired by a 
great public duty. 

A number of naive childish attempts at 
free composition in the new speech are also 
given, without the slightest revision or cor- 
rection. Sometimes, encouraged to frank 
criticism of their own environment, they 
reveal unexpected lessons learned: 

“Our villagers are stingy,” writes one 
child of thirteen. ‘They love to bargain; 
they hate to untie the woolen stocking that 
holds their pennies. They almost all love 
cheese. ‘The old grandmothers go dressed 
absurdly, with baskets on their arms. The 
old people have no taste in costume, but the 
young dress fashionably.” 

Even at their play, the children dance and 
sing in joyous French: 


Malbrouck the prince of commanders 
Has gone to the war in Flanders, 


and the parents smile approval, even though 
tens of thousands of them will never under- 
stand the words. Time and the enthusiasm 
of a people united by age-long trial make 
full success certain. 

It is doubly pleasant to-day to read with 
hearty and unmixed approval of a great and 
characteristic Gallic triumph. 





O philosophic students of human speech 
there is one shocking feature in the rad- 
ical treatment of the language question in 
Alsace, as described in the preceding article. 
Four years ago all the inhabitants (says the 
optimistic French writer) spoke German in 
dialect; that is, as they had learned it at 
their mothers’ knees. The present effort is 
to break perpendicularly with this whole 
tradition, and to create, offhand, a purely 
French-speaking rising generation. 
The difficulty in accomplishing this, in 
fact, may now be seen, in its due perspective, 
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in the lands where a very few years ago the 
railway lines were placarded: ‘Smoking, and 
speaking Polish, strictly forbidden.” The 
havoc made with all family and racial tradi- 
tion, wherever such destruction is even 
measurably attained, is no less a serious 
question. 

By a curious coincidence, the May num- 
ber of the German Rundschau brings a glow- 
ing obituary, by Wilhelm Rapp, on the 
greatest student of linguistics Alsace has 
ever produced, the sturdy, pugnacious peas- 
ant-preacher, Hans Speiser, who acquired 
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perfect familiarity at first hand with every 
one of the many Germanic dialects in Al- 
sace. He is declared to have been thirty 
years ahead of the best European universi- 
ties in devising and applying an exact pho- 
netic system. 

Yet this man constantly declared that he 
saw all about him, among the shallow bour- 
geois whom he detested, a dangerous inva- 
sion of French speech, taste and morals, 
while Alsace was yet under the strenuous 
German rule. At the same time, he criti- 
cized savagely the short-sighted, insolent 
militarism and despotism of the German 
overlords. Indeed, the most audacious of 
his many polemic utterances was entitled 
“On the Inability of the Germans to de- 
Gallicize Elsass.” Had his mind not been 
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already clouded by age and infirmities in 
1918, he would no doubt have spoken out 
boldly for the “self-determination” of his 
sturdy little Fatherland. Alsace and Lor- 
raine might to-day be haughty “sovereign 
states,” like Latvia and Esthonia. 

The conclusion of the obituary notice 
sharpens the contrast in point of view be- 
tween German and Frenchman: 


Now that Alsace has passed from one foreign 
yoke and tyranny to another, public opinion is 
changing; the overwhelming mass of the Alsatian- 
Lotharingian folk are turning their thoughts to 
the German speech, and their national heritage 
generally, as never before; and they are firmly 
resolved never to renounce it for the foreign 
gibberish. . 

Perhaps to-day Speiser would have penned 
a screed on “The Ability of the French to De- 
Gallicize Elsass.” 





A VERY EARLY SIGN OF TUBERCULOSIS 


ROFESSOR EMILE SERGENT and 
his collaborators have lately described in 
the Revue de la Tuberculose a new sign for 
diagnosing tuberculosis of the apex of the 
lungs at a very early period, before either 


the breath sounds or the X-ray gives infor- 
mation of the existence of a tuberculosis. 
The sign is not a positively new one; it has 
often been observed, but only now have 
methods of observing and interpreting it 
been so explicitly and exactly determined 
that it has become a usable sign. It is called 
the sign of provoked pupillary inequality, 
“provoked” because, although it is sometimes 
evident under ordinary conditions, it may in 
other cases appear only in dim light or when 
a drug such as atropin or cocain is dropped 
into the eyes. 

In practice, therefore, it may have to be 
brought out by special means; that is, to be 
“provoked.” ‘The presence of this sign comes 
from the fact that very early in tuberculosis 
located at the upper point of the lungs there 
is a difference in the size of the pupils and a 
difference in their reaction to light which is 
caused by poisons which affect the sympa- 
thetic ganglion and sympathetic nerve fibres 
which lie near the apex of the lung and 
which. send fibres to the muscles which 
control the size of the pupil. 

The great importance of this sign, as of 
every sign of early tuberculosis, comes from 
the extreme difficulty of making a very early 
diagnosis. A beginning tuberculosis cannot 


always be detected by experts, and it is sel- 
dom that an ordinary examiner discovers it. 
This fact was fatefully illustrated during 
the war when great numbers of tuberculous 
soldiers were sent to training camps, and 
many from this country and the colonies of 
the Allies were even sent overseas. Most of 
them, to be sure, were old, well-developed 
cases that a tolerably skilful examiner should 
have rejected, but there was also a large 
number of early cases of which a diagnosis 
was not easy. 

The difficulty of diagnosing early tuber- 
culosis comes from the circumstance that 
there are then no signs which are invariably 
present, and peculiar to tuberculosis alone. 
Such signs as there are have, therefore, not 
an absolute but only a relative value, and 
the sum of all the signs and symptoms in a 
given case must be considered in forming a 
judgment. Every valid diagnosis is, con- 
sequently, a matter of nice discrimination 
and delicate perception, very different from 
the specific, easily interpreted information 
given at a later stage by the breath sounds 
and the X-ray shadows. 

Like the other early signs, ~pupillary in- 
equality is not peculiar to tuberculosis. It 
occurs in syphilis and in a variety of central 
nervous troubles as well as in specific eye 
disorders. But expert judgment can dif- 
ferentiate between pupillary inequality of 
non-tuberculous and tuberculous origin, and 
thus distinguish the cases where ‘it is actually 
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a sign of early apical tuberculosis. This 
point established, the sign has an added use- 
fulness for revealing which lung is affected, 
and, at times, it may indicate whether a 
tuberculosis is active or latent. Thus it may 
give evidence of the existence, the location, 
and the state of a tuberculosis. 

The immense significance of early diag- 
nosis rests on the fact that in the absence of 
a “cure” for tuberculosis the struggle against 
it is almest exclusively confined to efforts at 
prevention. And to be effective prevention 
must concentrate on early tuberculosis. For, 
with a few negligible exceptions, this disease 
is curable only when it is detected and treated 
near the beginning of its course. Moreover, 
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old, well-developed cases are not merely 
incurable; they are the great sources of 
infection. A tuberculous patient, with bacilli 
in the sputum, might very well infect all 
persons with whom he comes in contact, 
especially those with whom he shares the 
intimate life of his home; that he does not is 
due to the circumstance that not all human 
soil is good material for the growth of the 
tubercle bacillus. But a beginning tubercu- 
losis, before there are bacilli in the sputum, is 
innocuous. It is at this stage, therefore, that 
it must be detected and, if possible, cured or 
reduced to a latent, non-transmissible form, 
if this disease is ever to be eliminated from 
the human race. 





PREVENTION OF PELLAGRA 


OR nearly six years out-patients with 

undoubted pellagra have been given a 
mid-day meal of fresh meat, milk, vegetables, 
fruit, bread and butter at the U. S. Pellagra 
Hospital at Spartanburg, S. C., and the re- 
sults have now been published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. Most 
of the patients remained at home during the 
experiment, eating and living as usual except 
for their one daily meal at the hospital ; some 
of them were at work in the nearby cotton 
mills. 

Six to ten weeks of these clinic dinners 
always caused the skin eruptions and the 
other troublesome symptoms of pellagra to 
disappear, and there were never any recur- 
rences.so long as the corrective diet was con- 
tinued, and this was done, in some cases, -for 
more than a year. The long time during 
which the investigations were kept up gave 
opportunity for the observation of recurrent 
attacks in patients who had gone back to 
their former dietary customs. It required, 
usually, about five months of the old diet to 
produce a new outbreak of symptoms. This 
time was longer by several weeks than the 
average interval between the recurrent at- 
tacks of persons who have not been given a 
dietary treatment. The advantage possessed 


by the experiment-patients was presumably 
due to their better nourished state at the 
time they got rid of an attack. They had, 
probably, a reserve of energy and of indis- 
pensable body materials which delayed the 
setting in of troubles due to their inadequate 
diet. And besides, after being accustomed 
to a suitable meal, many of them, probably, 
did not relapse at once and completely into 
their old bad dietary customs. 

These results confirm previous observa- 
tions made on prisoners in which it was 
shown that pellagra is a preventable disease, 
due to an improper diet, particularly to a 
lack of fresh foods. In the last two years of 
the Spartanburg experiments corn bread was 
substituted for wheat bread. ‘The results 
showed that when it makes part of an other- 
wise suitable diet corn serves a_pellagra 
patient quite as well as wheat. ‘This fact 
seems finally to remove the stigma from corn 
as a foodstuff which may be responsible for 
or even contributory to attacks of pellagra. 

These findings also support the view that 
pellagra is a problem of education and eco- 
nomics. With recognition of the inexorable 
need for fresh foods, and with opportunity 
to procure them, we may, it seems, expect 
pellagra to disappear. 
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The Great Adventure at Washington: the 
Story of the Conference. By Mark Sullivan. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 290 pp. 

Mark Sullivan’s book tells the things that the 
general reader ought to know about the Wash- 
ington Conference on Naval Armament and Far 
Eastern Questions. It is readable because Mr. 
Sullivan has had a long training in the study of 
politics and affairs from the human side. It is 
a well-informed book because the writer was 
one of the most prominent of the correspondents 
at Washington who were in as close touch with 
the personnel and the proceedings as it was pos- 
sible for anyone to be, excepting the principal 
delegates. This pleasant volume saves for us 
the atmosphere of the Conference, and its con- 
sistent spirit of good-will under the leadership 
of Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes; and it was 
this fervent determination to allay suspicions 
and to promote confidence that made it possible 
to achieve results of such great importance. Mr. 
Sullivan concurs in the position taken from the 
very first by this Review, that the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain on 


the principle of naval equality was the achieve- 


ment of most profound importance. He discusses 
the questions raised by France and the agreements 
with Japan in a way that makes his book a con- 
tribution to the history of our foreign relations, 
while it is also a thoroughly readable contribu- 
tion to the literature of current events. 


China at Report. 


The 


the Conference: a 
By Westel W. Willoughby. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 419 pp. 

Only those who closely followed the proceed- 
ings of the Washington Conference from day to 
day were aware to what an extent the affairs of 
China absorbed the attention of the delegates. 
Professor Willoughby notes the remarkable fact 
that, with the exception of a part of one session, 
which was devoted to the situation in Siberia, the 
entire work of the Conference, so far as it dealt 
with political questions in ‘the Pacific and the 
Far East, was concerned with the affairs of 
China. Professor Willoughby, who had formerly 
acted as legal adviser to the Chinese Republic, 
served as technical expert to the Chinese delega- 
tion throughout its work at Washington. In that 
capacity he had access to all the records of the 
Conference, so far as they related to China, as 
well as to the confidential records of the Chinese 
delegates. His present volume is in the nature 
of a report upon the work of the Chinese dele- 
gation. It virtually covers almost the entire pro- 
ceedings of the Conference upon its purely politi- 
cal side, as distinguished from its deliberations 
with reference to the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. Although not official in character, 
It is an indispensable account and summary of 
what was done at Washington. 


Policy. By K. K. Kawa- 
380 pp. With 


Japan’s Pacific 
kami. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
maps. 

Mr. Kawakami represents the anti-militaristic 
section of Japanese public opinion. This volume, 
made up of chapters originally written at Wash- 
ington during the progress of the Conference for 
newspaper publication, presents the author’s 
analysis of the part taken by Japan in the Con- 
ference and of the Pacific problems, which she 
has to face because of her geographical situation 
and what she regards as her political necessities. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century: 
1782-1901. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 445 pp. . With maps. 


Last month we noted the appearance of the 
first volume of Ramsay Muir’s “History of the 
British Commonwealth.” Since our June number 
was printed there has come from the press a 
work covering in a single volume much of the 
same ground—“British History in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by George Macaulay Trevelyan, well 
known in this country, like his distinguished 
father, as an historical student and writer. His 
point of view is like that of Muir. His book 
is more than a history of Britain itself. As he 
says, “it treats of that island as the center of 
a great association of peoples, enormously in- 
creasing in extent during the period under sur- 
vey.” Thus the author follows the course of 
events in Canada, Australia, Ireland, India, and 
British Africa. The story begins, indeed, before 
the opening of the nineteenth century—in 1782, 
the year which marks the rise of the younger 
Pitt, simultaneously with the loss of the Ameri- 
can colonies. 


A History of the United States. By Ed- 
ward Channing. Macmillan. Volume V. 623 pp. 
With maps. 


The “Period of Transition,” marked out for 
treatment in the fifth volume of Professor Chan- 
ning’s history, begins with the close of our second 
war with Great Britain and ends with the con- 
clusion of our brief and successful campaigns 
in Mexico. Within those thirty-three years came 
the first stirrings of an American labor move- 
ment, the beginnings of the steady migration to 
the cities, the rise of the movement for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the advance of our Western 
frontier beyond the Mississippi. These, together 
with the religious, educational, and literary de- 
velopments of that era, are clearly described by 
Professor Channing. This volume of his note- 
worthy history, even more than its predecessors, 
lays emphasis on the social, rather than the 
political and military, phases of our career as 
a nation. 
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The Supreme Court in United States His- 


tory. By Charles Warren. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. Volume I: 1789-1821. 
540 pp. Volume II: 1821-1855. 550 pp. Vol- 


ume III: 1856-1918. 532 pp. IIl. 


Unlike earlier books which have been, in the 
main, histories of the Supreme Court as such, and 
therefore have been of interest chiefly to members 
of the legal profession, this elaborate work by 
Mr. Warren is a narrativé of United States his- 
tory as affected by the Supreme Court, and was 
written for laymen and lawyers alike. One will 
not find in these volumes formal biographical 
sketches of the court, although biographical ma- 
terial has been freely drawn upen. Nor will he 
find a mere recital of the court’s decisions. It 
has been the author’s purpose to present the caurt 
and its decided cases “as living elements and 
important factors in the course of the history of 
the United States.” For the period of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall’s long term on the bench this has 
been most ably done by Senator Beveridge in 
his “Life of John Marshall.” Although Mr. 
Warren’s methods are wholly different from those 
of Mr. Beveridge, the second and third volumes 
of “The Supreme Court in United States History” 
afford an abundance of g« ! material with which 
to continue a study of the .afluence of the court 
on American history from the days of Marshall 
to those of William Howard Taft. 


A Short History of American Literature: 
Based Upon the Cambridge History of 
American Literature. [Edited by Willia.i 
Peterfield Trent, John _rskine, Stuart P. Sher- 
man, and Carl Van Doren. Putnam’s. 428 pp. 

This is an abridged edition of the “Cambridge 
History of American Literature,’ issued in four 
volumes. For school and college purposes the 
new book serves an excellent purpose. It intro- 
duces the reader and student to the representa- 
tive American authors, from Jonathan Edwards 
to O. Henry. Those wishing a more detailed 
treatment of any particular author or period can 
usually get access to the larger work in the near- 
est public library. 


Chronicles of Chicora Wood. By Eliza- 
beth W. Allston Pringle. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 366 pp. IIl. 


An intimate story of the fortunes of a well- 
born Southern family before, during and. after 
the Civil War. Plantations and slaves figure in 
these memoirs, but there are also frequent refer- 
ences to life in Charleston, both before and after 
the war. 


The American Spirit in Education: Chron- 
icles of America. By Edwin E. Slosson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Volume XXXIII. 
309 pp. Iil. 

_Dr. Slosson has done well to compress into a 
single volume of moderate size the story of 
American elementary and higher education. He 
has given life to the narrative by picturing the 
personalities of the men who as teachers gave 
force and character to the whole educational 
movement in this country. Beginning with early 
New England, he passes on to the schools of the 
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Middle and Southern colonies, and sketches the 
contributions made by Jefferson and other great 
Virginians to higher education. He outlines the 
work of Horace Mann and De Witt Clinton and 
discusses “The Rise of the State University,” 
“Catholic Education in America,” ‘Technical 
Education,” “The Morrill Act and What Came 
of It,’ “Women Knocking at the College Door,” 
and “The University of To-day.” 


The Age of Invention: Chronicles of 
America. By Holland Thompson. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Vol. XXXVII. 267 pp. Ill. 


The outstanding figures among American in- 
ventors from Franklin to Edison are sketched in 
this volume, and the meaning of their achieve- 
ments is briefly indicated. Tiie book takes its 
place in the Chronicles of America series as “a 
chronicle of mechanical conquest.” 


Immortal Italy. By Edgar A. Mowrer. 
D. Appleton and Company. 417 pp. With maps. 

Mr. Mowrer, as correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, has spent many months in a study, 
on the ground, of Italian aims and ideals. His 
book is a history of Italy since the formation of 
the United Kingdom in 1870. He describes the 
national optimism that prevailed after the birth 
of the new kingdom, the growing depression that 
followed, the years of development preceding 
1914, Italy’s part in the Great War after she 
had cast in her lot with the Allies, and her 
fortunes since the armistice. He contributes a 
detailed account of Italy’s actual position at the 
outbreak of the war, and in later chapters traces 
her course at the peace conference and her atti- 
tude on the questions of Fiume and Albania. 
There is also a chapter on the Socialist movement 
in Italy. A readable and well-informed volume. 


Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 375 pp. III. 


It cannot be said that these memoirs reveal 
much about the war that was not already known, 
but at least they give a vivid sense of what was 
thought about the war in Germany while it was 
going on. The Crown Prince had at least some 
knowledge of the psychology of foreign peoples. 
One would infer that he understood English poli- 
tics far better than his father ever did. He had 
been a sincere admirer of King Edward. His 
memoirs are written in an attractive style. On 
the whole, the American reader’s estimate of the 
Crown Prince’s mental stature is likely to be 
raised rather than lowered. 


A Hoosier Autobiography. By William 
Dudley Foulke. Oxford University Press. 252 pp. 

It happens that this particular Hoosier was 
born and reared in New York City, but so much 
of his mature life has been spent in Indiana that 
he regards himself as entitled to that honorable 
designation. To the greater public outside 
of Hoosierdom, Mr. Foulke has long been 
known as a militant exponent of civil service 
reform, woman suffrage and the progressive 
movement of ten years ago. His friendship 
with Theodore Roosevelt dates back more than 
thirty years. His book contains many references 
to the political events of four decades in which 
he took an active part. 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON CITIZENSHIP 


The Modern City and Its Government. 
By William Parr Capes. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 269 pp. With diagrams. 

Anyone who has received the impression that 
municipal government is a neglected topic in 
American educational activities has only to 
glance at the publishers’ lists of new books in 
the “Civics” field to be convinced of his error. 
Never before has so serious an attempt been 
made to instruct the rising generation in the 
fundamentals of good citizenship as embodied 
in the individual’s relations to the community. 
Just as more Americans are now living in cities 
than in rural neighborhoods, so there is a cor- 
respondingly greater interest in the government 
—or misgovernment—of our cities. Mr. William 
Parr Capes, as secretary of the New York State 
Conference of Mayors, has been in close contact 
with city officials for many years, and has far 
more than an academic interest in and knowledge 
of the problems of modern city government. His 
comments on city charters, cost of government, 
the different types of municipal government, and 
the efficiency of city officials have a practical 
basis and lead up to practical conclusions. 


Handbook:.of Municipal Government. By 
Charles M. Fassett. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 192 pp. 

Mr. Fassett is another specialist in municipal 
government with a background of intensely prac- 
tical experience. Having served two terms as 


Mayor of Spokane, Wash., and also in other im-' 


portant municipal offices, he now holds a lecture- 
ship at the University of Kansas. His “Hand- 
book” analyzes and compares the various methods 
that have been actually applied in city govern- 
ment, and in his balancing of good and bad 
results he is governed wholly by practical con- 
siderations. His book is a useful guide for town 
and city officers and for all citizens who take 
an active interest in local government. 


Assets of the Ideal City. By Charles M. 
Fassett. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 177 pp. 


In contrast with the “Handbook,” the volume 
entitled “Assets of the Ideal City” is not so much 
a discussion of how the city does its work as it 


is a description of the different functions which 
the city government may properly undertake. It 
is calculated to enlist the reader’s interest in 
progressive municipal government. 


Community Life and Civic Problems. By 
Howard Copeland Hill. Ginn and Company. 
528 pp. Ill. 

This volume is a good example. of the new 
departure in civics text-books. It is as far re- 
moved as possible from the old type of formal 
and dry dissertation on political structure. The 
writer’s viewpoint is social, rather than political, 
and because the problems of every community 
are so largely social and economic, he puts the 
stamp of actuality on his pages, both in text and 
pictures, by drawing his material from real com- 
munity life. The book is suitable for use in high 
schools, 


Community Civics for City Schools. By 
Arthur W. Dunn. D. C. Heath & Co. 582 pp. III. 

Mr. Hill’s purpose in making civics “interest- 
ing and concrete” has een shared by Mr. Arthur 
William Dunn, ' wh. “Community Civics for 
City Schools” is intended to serve city school 
children in the same way that his “Community 
Civics and Rural Life” has been utilized in 
country schools. The illustrations are similar to 
those used in Mr. Hill’s book, and cover an 
equally wide range of interest. 


The Citizen and ud Republic. By James 
Albert Woodburn and Thomas Francis Moran, 
Longmans, Green and Co. 424 pp. 

This is a revised edition of an excellent text- 
book in government that has been in use for 
several years in secondary schools, It is in every 
respect a modern work. 


Training for the Public Profession of the 
Law. By Alfred Zantzinger Reed. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 498 pp. 

This volume traces the historical development 
of legal education in the United States, with 
some account of conditions in England and Can- 
ada. An appendix gives a list of law schools, 
and full bibliographical notes, 





UP-TO-DATE REFERENCE BOOKS 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Chicago: 
F. E. Compton & Company. Seven volumes. 
3842 pp. III. 

This reference library for the family has sev- 
eral features that distinguish it sharply from the 
conventional encyclopedia. Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford, the editor-in-chief, and his associates seem 
to have entered on their task with at least two 
radically novel conceptions of the business of the 
cyclopedia-maker. First, they thought that- a 
cyclopedia could be made as interesting as any 
other kind of book, and in the second place they 


conceived that their duty as editors required that 
everything should be told in clear and direct 
English. Beyond this, there is a reason why the 
word “pictured” should be used in the title of 
the work, for never before has the illustrator’s 
art been employed so lavishly in a set of refer- 
ence books. Moreover, the pictures capture the 
reader’s interest, and the descriptive captions in 
many cases convey facts that are quite as signi- 
ficant as those related in the text. Each volume 
is preceded by a list of topics provided for those 
who are looking for “something interesting to 
read,” without any special plan in mind. These 
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lists direct the younger readers to all kinds of 
curious information derived from varied sources 
—folklore, fairy-tales, and the wonders of 
nature. Altogether, the werk will afford abund- 
ance of entertainment to any family, and in many 
instances may well serve as an introduction to 
the more detailed and precise knowledge in 
special fields afforded by standard authorities. 
The seven volumes, which complete the alpha- 
betical arrangement of material from A to Z, 
will be followed by an index volume. 


The Outline of Science. Edited by J. 
Arthur Thomson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, In four 
volumes. Vol. I. 296 pp. Iil. 

If we accept Professor John Dewey’s dictum 
that “the future of our civilization depends upon 
the widening spread and deepening hold of the 
scientific habit of mind,” the publication of such 
books as this cannot be too eagerly encouraged. 
If the people are to be educated in scientific think- 
ing, they must first have reliable scientific infor- 
mation. Professor Thomson’s project bids fair to 
realize the first successful attempt in our day to 
“popularize” science. There has been in England 
a serial issue of the “Outline of Science” in parts. 
We now have the first of the four volumes which 
will comprise the whole work. The author accu- 
rately characterizes his book as “a plain story, sim- 
ply told.” Himself a scientist of the highest stand- 
ing, he has chosen deliberately to throw aside all 
conventional modes of treatment, and the ordinary 
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apparatus employed by the scientific man in com- 
municating with his fellows for the sake of “open- 
ing up the subject as one might on a walk with 
a friend.” In other words, he introduces the 
reader to the various departments of knowledge, 
and makes it easy for him to enter. In the first 
volume the topics singled ou: for treatment are 
“The Romance of the Heavens,” “The Story of 
Evolution,” “Adaptations to Environment,” “The 
Struggle for Existence,” “The Ascent of Man,” 
“Evolution Going On,” “The Dawn of Mind,” 
and “Foundations of the Universe.” ‘The pub- 
lishers promise the other three volumes at inter- 
vals of about two months. We reserve more 
detailed comment until these are received. 


The New International Year Book. For 
the Year 1921. Edited by Frank Moore Colby. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 776 pp. IIl. 

Several topics of unusual international interest 
are covered in this volume—the Washington Con- 
ference, the conflicting policies of France and her 
Allies, the war between Greece and Turkey, the 
Upper Silesian settlement, the reversal of Rus- 
sian Soviet policy, the fall of exchange in 
the European countries, the question of German 
solvency, the Irish settlement, the second year of 
the League of Nations, and the unemployment 
situation. Outside the political field, there is an 
article on radio telegraphy and telephony and 
useful summaries of progress in social economics 
and applied science. 





OTHER TIMELY VOLUMES 


The Laurentians. By T. Morris Longstreth. 
The Century Company. 459 pp. IIl. 

The publishers’ claim that this is the first book 
ever written which deals with the mountain land 
of Canada would be almost unbelievable were it 
not for our admitted ignorance of all things re- 
lating to the Canadian hinterland. Mr. Long- 
streth has for many years been acquainted with 
the several ranges of the Appalachians, has de- 
scribed the Adirondacks and the Catskills, and is 
no stranger to the wilderness haunts of Eastern 
America. His new book gives an entertaining 
account of his travels in Canada, as well as de- 
tailed descriptions of regions heretofore almost 
unknown to even the well-traveled American. In 
the course of his wanderings Mr. Longstreth 
actually saw and conversed with the original of 
Maria Chapdelaine, the heroine of Louis Hemon’s 
book, and her husband, on their backwoods farm. 
He describes explorations by airplane, trips with 
Indians, and winter life with the /abitants of 
that region. 


The Building of an Army. By John 
Dickinson. The Century Company. 398 pp. 

As long as there is a recognized need of a 
national army policy we shall continue to refer 
to our experience during the years 1915-20. To 
make this fund of experience more directly avail- 
able, Mr. Dickinson has prepared a detailed ac- 
count of legislation, administration and opinion 
as applied to the building of a United States 


Army in those years. Immediately after the war 
there was a demand for a book that should record 
the deeds of the A. E. F. This demand was met 
in various ways, but the thing that for the mo- 
ment was overlooked was the historic fact of 
the A. E. F.’s creation. This is related in a 
consecutive statement for the first time by Mr. 
Dickinson, who has made use of a great mass 
of official information to which the general pub- 
lic has had no access. Yet without such a record 
our war effort cannot be understood. 


Adventures in Angling. By Van Campen 
Heilner. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 
233 pp. Il. 

This book is entirely devoted to salt-water 
fishes. Its author, besides being associate editor 
of Field and Stream, is a salt-water angler of 
much experience. The present volume relates his 
adventures with. big-game fishes in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, not the least thrilling of these 
being the account of his capture of the world’s 
record ocean sunfish off the coast of California. 


Our Hawaii. 
den. Macmillan, 427 pp. III. 

This new edition of Mrs. Jack London’s de- 
scription of the Hawaiian Islands and Islanders 
contains the three articles written by Jack Lon- 
don in 1916, entitled “My Hawaiian Aloha” and 
also a new chapter by Mrs. London herself on 
“Hawaii, 1921.” 


By Charmian Kittredge Lon- 





